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A Nore ON LANGUAGE 


‘One hundred years ago, those who lived in Buganda (a kingdom that became 
a region of Uganda) spoke @ language known as Luganda and would have 
called themselves Baganda. I use these terms, but have adopted the simplified 
adjective “Ganda” to describe people, places, and things. 1 ask Luganda- 
speaking readers to accept this ungrammatical and unattractive concession to 
those not familiar with Bantu language noun-<class prefixes. 

‘The modern orthography of Luganda is slightly different than that used in 
the 1920s and earlier, when most of the documents cited were written, By 
paying attention to pronunciation and context the attentive reader will recog 
nize that the “sekibobo” in a quotation is the “ssckiboobo” of the text, the 
bari” is the “kibaale;” and so on. Current punctuation standards demand 
that proper names be capitalized but titles remain lowercased. Since Ganda 
chiefly titles also served as names, readers will notice that the “mugema,” the 
“kiimba,” and other chiefs also appear as “Mugema,” “Kiimba,” and so forth 
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Map 0.1 Buganda Ssazas 


A Dynastic CHRONOLOGY 
OF THE BUGANDA KINGDOM 


Date of Reign According Date of Reign According 








King to Kiwanuka to Medard? 

1. Kino Beginning of 14th Century 

2. Cwa 

Probable Change of Dynasty 

3. Kimera «BM ©. 1400-1430 
(generation without a king) 

4, Trembo ¢, 1374-1404 ©. 1460-1490 

5. Kiggala ©. 14041434 € 

6. Kiyimba 134-1464 c 

7. Kayima ©. 1464-1494 . 

Possible Change of Dynasty 

8. Nakibinge* ©, 1494-1524 

9. Mulondo c, 1524-1554 . 1580-1610 

10, Femba 

11, Ssuna ©. 15541584 ©. 1580-1610 

12, Ssekamaanya c, 1584-1614 ©. 1610-1640 

13, Kimbugwe 

14, Kateregea 1614-1684 ©, 1640-1670 

15. Mutebi 

16, Juuko 1644-1674 ©. 1670-1700 

17. Kayemba 

18. Tebandeke 1674-1704 ©. 1700-1730 

19, Ndawula 

20. Kagulu 


(continued) 


will A Dynastic Chronology of the Buganda Kingdom 


Date of Reign According Date of Reign According 











ing to Kiwanuka! to Medard? 
21. Kikulwe ©. 1704-1734 ©. 1730-1760 
22, Mawanda 
23. Mwanga 
24. Namugala ©. 1734-1764 ©. 1760-1790 
25, Kyahaggu 
26. Suni ©. 1764-1794 «©. 1790-1800 
27. Ssemakookiro ©. 1800-1812 
28. Kamaanya ©, 1794-1824 ©. 1812-1830 
29, Ssuuna c. 182-1854 ©. 1830-1857 
30. Mutcesa I c. 1854-1884 1857-1884 
31, Mwanga 1884-1888, 1890-1899 
Kiweewa 1889 
Kalema 1889-1890 
32, Daudi Cwa 1997-1939 
33. Edward Muteesa 1939-1966 
34. Ronald Mutebi 1993 





'MS.M. Semakula Kiwanuka, The Kings of Buganda, 195. 
2Henri Median, “Cessance ot eis de a nye dr uganda a XIX sis,” 20 
2Christopher Wrighy argues in Kinship and State: The Buganda Dynasty that 
NNakibinge ruled after Kagula in the mid-ighteenth century 





A TIMELINE FOR BUGANDA 


a, 1000 
after 1000 


before 1500 


cea, 1500 


before 1600 
a, 1700 


ca, 1740 
ca, 1780 


late 17005 


carly 1800s 
1868 
1877 


1879 
1879-1888 


AND UGANDA 


Intensively cropped bananas become main subsistence strategy 
for some peoples around Lake Victoria. 

Communities growing bananas established by leaders and 
followers. 

Cans collaborate in Kintu worship. 

Cans collaborate in maintenance of spiritual medicine Mbajwe. 

Walusimbi kingship in central Ganda area. 

Innovatiow in spisitual practices in Bast Alrican region brings 
lubaale worship to region north of Lake Vietoria 

Kabaka form of kingship established in Buganda heartland, 

‘Terttorial expansion begins, leading to intensified internal 
‘competition, violence. 

Kabaka Mawanda names ssazas, creating the shape of modern 
Buganda. 

Kabaka Semakookiro ends competition among rivals for 
kabakaship by killing all potential kabakas, 

Incorporation of thousands of captive women diminishes the 
status of free Baganda 

Ehitongole chiefships increase; powerful men as well as 
kkahakas ereate ebitongole 

‘Caravan trade reaches Uganda; kabakas attempt unsuccess- 
fully to control it 

First sale of people for cloth, as remembered by Apolo 
Kagawa, 

‘Church Missionary Society (Protestant) missionaries arrive 
in Buganda, 

White Fathers (Catholic) missionaries arrive in Buganda. 

Kabaka Muteesa holds theological debates in his court among 
Protestants, Catholics, and Muslims. 
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1888 


1889, 1892 


1891 


1893 


894 


1897 


1900 


1901 


1903-1908 


1904 


1909, 
in 


1918 


1922 
1024 
1927 
1939 


‘mid-1950s 
1962 


A Timeline for Buganda and Uganda 


Competition among chiefs engaged in ivory and slave trade 
intensities; kabakas’ power diminishes as a result of chiefs’ 
‘autonomous wealth and Muteesa’s illness. 

Muteesa dies and Mwanga becomes kabaka, 

“Movanga overthrown and civil war begins. 

Imperial British East Africa Company chartered in England, 

Chiefs attempt to end civil war through schemes that incor 
porate new religions into order of chiefship. 

Imperial British East Africa Company agent Captain Lugard 
arrives in Mmengo and is drawn into land conflicts, 

Further realignment of land, chiefships, and chiefly titles to 
incorporate new religions in the order of the kingdom. 

British Protectorate formalized; British and Ganda collabo 
rate in conquest of other regions of Uganda. 

Miwanga, in consultation with nnamasole, leads a rebellion 
against the Protectorate. 

Leading Ganda chiefs support British against Mwanga and 
‘against mutiny by Sudanese troops; Ganda- British alliance 
strengthened: chefs rule under infant Kabaka Chwa. 

Uganda Agreemen: consolidates power of ruling chiefs un- 
der Protectorate, creates mailo land, imposes taxation. 

Railroad and lake steamer links undermine Ganda control of 
transport to Buganda, 

Sleeping sickness epidemic kills two hundred to three hun- 
dred thousand people along shore of Lake Victoria 

Cotton cultivation provides alternative to tax payment in 
labor. 

Kasanvu, obligatory paid labor, imposed by Protectorate 

Ganda chiefs succeed in revoking a land law that would have 
facilitated land alienation during the mailo survey. 

Decades of heavy out-migration t0 avoid multiple labor de- 
‘mands cause Lukiiko to forbid people to move away from 
their homes. 

Kasanvu obligatory labor abolished, 

‘Case against mailo land heard by Kabaka Daudi Chwa, 

‘Case against mailo heaed by Protectorate Commission of 
Inquiry into Butaka Clan Lands. 

Busuulu and Noujjo law limits tenants’ payments to land= 

Social turmoil and riots against chiefs in Buganda. 

Kabaka deportation crisis polarizs public opinion in Buganda 

Uganda gains independence from Britain. 














A Timeline for Buganda and Uganda xi 


1966 


972 
1971 


1979 
1980 


1986 


1993, 


(Obote abolishes traditioral kingdoms; Kabaka flees to England 
and dies there. 

Asians in Uganda expelled 

Military coup by Idi Amin leads to economic stagnation and 
social violence. 

Amin defeated by Tanzanian army and Ugandan exiles 

‘Obote Il regime characterized by massive human rights vio- 
lations, war. 

National Resistance Movement led by Museveni comes to 
power, 

‘Traditional kings, including kabaka, restored. 





INTRODUCTION 


‘When people in Buganda thought about power, they spoke about love. The 
names of the oldest provinces ofthis East African kingdom commemorated 
loving services that powerful men had performed for its ealiest rulers, Several 
centuries later, foreigners observed supplicants crowding the courtyards of 
important chiefs and royals, seeking signs of being loved by the powerful that 
‘would improve their standing. The vocabulary of love in governanee accom 
‘modated ruthless violence, s nineteenth-century subjects knelt down to thank 
the king for the privilege of being striped of their chefShips, or being sen- 
tenced to death on te king's whim. Yet even that king's reign would be judged 
hy how many chiefs gave beads for the decoration of his tomb, because “a 
King died happy who had many chiefs." A person rose to high chiefshi 
Ganda elders explained in 1906, “because the King loved him very much, 
and when Ganda leaders criticized Britis overrule in 1922, they complained 
that the new forms of governing “destroyed our good customs of helping and 
Joving each other”? 

In the Ganda practice of power, visiie expressions of love and affection 
created relationships of mutual obligation between people with authority and 
those they ruled. People in Buganda shaped relationships in this way over half 
4 millenium and through profound transformations inthe politieal and eco- 
nomic order. Inthe 1890s, Baganda described ceremonial exchanges that 
commemorated relationships of mutual obligation established among 
tor rulers and their followers many generations earlier.’ In the mid-eighteenth 
century, people began fo receive land because of the gratitude of a kabaka 
(king) for particular work they performed in ther love for him, they produced 
the king's ivory, clothes, sesame seeds for trade, and other essential eommodi- 
ties and services Ganda elders explained in 1906 that a nineteenth-century 
king would have taken care 1 not tax so heavily that people were unable 
also give him presents voluntarily, and “to those whom he loved he gave what 
he chose."’ When the colonized Buganda kingdom, asa province of the Brit- 
ish Protectorate, improved the capital, the street leading from the new palace 
to the new parfiament building was named “the kabaka loves me" In 1990 
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Map 1.1 Buzanda in East Africa, 
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in the independent nation of Uganda, people living in the section of Kampala 
that contains tombs of the Ganda kings opposed an urban renewal project, 
initiated by the Kampala city council, because it failed in the relational di 
‘mensions of good governance. They claimed that progress required consul 
tation and that the proposed project showed “lack of feeling forthe people: 
that it “would create enmity and division among families," and that for sue: 
cessful development “priority should be given to the social goodwill of the 
tenants, grasstoots leadership, the elders and local residents 

This book follows the Ganda association of love and power from the ori= 
gins ofthe kingdom through the tumultuous argument over the nature of good 
government that occurred in Buganda in the 1920s. It examines what love in 
‘governance meant (o the Baganda, and how a thetori of loving concern came 
to rationalize the extreme violence of nireteenth-century Ganda rulers. Over 
‘many centuries, people in Buganda used reciprocal obligation, pledged inland 
‘but understood as an expression of affection, to create connections, to incor- 
porate strangers, and to vanquish competitors in an ongoing struggle for fol- 
lowers and prestige. Focusing on this core aspect of Ganda thought facilitates 
‘line of inquiry that is not shaped by European experiences of social change, 
‘Mahmood Mamdani has argued that “history by analogy” deprives African 
societies of “an authentic future” as well as an accurate past, and Steven 
Feierman has observed the distortions that result because “the very catego- 
ries by which we understand universal experience originate inthe paticular 
experience of the core of the capitalist world."> 

Paying attention to the importance of love to power suggests new interpee- 
tations of familiar aspects of the history of Buganda. Evidence from ritual and 
from dynastic tradition suggests that kings, clan elders, and chiefs emerged 
as rulers with different kinds of authority through long patterns of interaction; 
they did not meet, fully formed, and begin to compete with each other long 
ago. In the distant East African past, people exercised power less by conquer- 
ing than by coalition-building, ‘The remembered history of allegiance and gift 
‘exchange suggests that followers’ assent to being ruled was fundamental to 
Buganda: the kingdom was destabilized when followers could not leave chiefs 
‘or chiefs ceased to be able to withhold support from the king. This observa 
tion necessitates a revision of one of the most deeply held perceptions of 
Buganda’s history. The innovations in chiefship that accompanied eighteenth- 
‘and nineteenth-century military expansion have been seen as a form of indig- 
‘enous political modernization, but attention to the actual nature ofthe changes 
‘and the escalating violence that accompanied them suggests thatthe circum 
stances that have been described as a modernizing bureaucracy can also be 
understood as an imploding practice of reciprocal obligation, with drastic 
‘consequences for all the participants, 





























4 Landed Obligation 


‘The way that Baganda wielded obligation and described it as love also 
affords insight into Ganda interactions with British colonizers and their eco- 
‘nomic and political institutions. Ganda leaders attached themselves to the 
British and then fought the British using the vocabulary of power marked in 
land, and when tightening British control after about 1910 distorted the ex- 
ercise of reciprocal obligation on a kingdomwide scale, Baganda re-created 
its logic in miniature, turing small-scale land control into a new way to wield 
authority over clients. Inthe early twentieth century, Ganda chief’ and fol~ 
lowers used the instruments of a commodified, capitalist economy, including 
‘wage labor and private property, to create social relations of obligation based 
‘on gifs of land, Power did not flow out of Ganda hands because the Protec- 
torate authorities believed it to be theirs; rather, power derived from control 
‘of people and of resources, and colonial labor exactions and interference in 
the order of chiefship made it difficult and then impossible for Ganda leaders 
to maintain that control. 

In the 1920s, as the consequences of British overrule became painfully 
apparent, a group of Ganda intellectuals brought a case against the exercise 
of power by the leading chiefs in colonized Buganda, which was heard on a 
colonial stage because Protectorate officals thought the issue was the wrong- 
ful alienation of clan graveyards. People who had exercised formidable au- 
thority in the decades before colonial rule, including royal women and men, 
the mediums of Ganda deities, and high-ranking chiefS, participated in the 
‘ease. Some held the highest possible positions for Africans in the Protectorate 
administration, some had entirely lost their status, most of them were Chris 

ian, They argued thatthe arrangements of market economy enslaved people, 
and real social progress could be achieved through combining European 
knowledge with Ganda forms of power that embodied love. In order to com- 
prehend their critique of modernity, we have to excavate their ideas from the 
strategies they adopted to make sense to their British listeners, and from the 
polarized caricatures of tradition-bound clan elders versus self-serving col- 
laborators that have distorted our perception of their debate. The extraordinary 
vumstance of colonized Africans arguing with each other about the nature 
‘of good government before colonial commissioners who thought they were 
investigating a violation of property rights deserves more atention than it has 
hitherto received. 

‘This book, then, is a study of an African habit of thought: the idea that 
people ought to be tied by bonds of affection, and that relationships between 
people became visible in gifts of land, goods, and service. It examines how 
people acted on that idea, from the time they used it to knit together a king- 
ddom until the time they used it to criticize colonial practices of power. This 
approach emphasizes internal processes of transformation over external forces. 
Social and political structures were strained and sometimes broken when 
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people lost the ability to withdraw from relationships of reciprocal obligation, 
Which happened both before and after tke beginning of colonial rule. In the 
eighteenth century, before Buganda’s deepening involvement in a world 
‘economy, the polity knit together through bonds of reciprocal obligation frayed 
nd almost collapsed as a result ofthe challenge posed by the importation of 
captive laborers, When long-distance trade in ivory and slaves exacerbated that 
‘process and the kingdom was convulsed by war in the 1880s and 1890s, Ganda 
chiefs recreated order by making innovat ons in the conceptual map of chiefly 
‘control over the land of the kingdom, People used the familiar and effective 
techniques of creating obligation to exploit emerging forms of trade, and to 
ddomesticate the power of strangers. They found ways to make colonial rulers, 
‘wage labor, and private property in land fit into Ganda categories and fulfill 
Ganda social purposes 

Ireparable disruptions to Ganda practices of social order came at moments 
‘when Baganda lost control of the means of ereating obligation, Chiefs lost 
their traction over British officials and some of their authority over followers 
in 1901, when Ganda canoes ceased to monopolize lake transport, and the 
kingdom was flooded with goods brought in by train and steamer. The Ganda 
chiefs? inability to protect their followers from crushing demands on thei 
labor, the Protectorate’s drastic reductior in the number of chiefs, and a law 
that made leaving a chief illegal all undermined Ganda social order in the 
second and third decades of colonial rule. The protest that Ganda people 
launched against these conditions did not reject everything foreign and call 
for a complete return to the past; instead, it asked Protectorate officials to 
Jmagine the potential benefits of Ganda forms of authority combined with 
knowledge from Europe. 

To comprehend Buganda in the past, one must imagine two kinds of es- 
sential locations. Banana gardens adjacent to every home were the most im- 
portant. Bananas grew well in the consistently watered crescent of land north 
of Lake Vietoria that became the Buganda kingdom, and in Ganda origin sto- 
ries, Kintu, the first man, and Nnambi, the first woman, brought bananas to 
earth from heaven. Banana gardens, so abundantly productive that any amount 
of this staple food was always supplied freely to travelers and strangers, pro- 
fected Buganda from subsistence crises and freed human labor for other ac~ 
tivities Inthe rich, green stillness of Ganda banana gardens, women produced 
the food that fed families, and the spirits of ancestors hovered in the play of 
Tight and shadow among the tees.” 

Royal courts were Buganda’s other essential location. wide, straight roads 
led from the compounds of principal chiefs to the center established by each 
ruler, carrying people offering tribute and labor to the king, to the queen 
‘mother, and to the other powerful figures whose authority contributed to the 
rule of the land. At the height of the kingdom's power in the eighteenth and 
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nineteenth centuries, every gift was delivered and received with ceremony that 
registered its significance, and every hearing of a case or reception of a guest 
conveyed the relative status of participants. Visitors to the capital slept and 
ate in precise locations that delineated their allegiances to chief’ and the pur- 
pose of theit visit. A few miles anc a steam of running water separated the 
palaces of the king and queen mother, just as their distinct forms of author- 
ity contributed to the governance of the kingdom. The placement of the com- 
pounds of particular chiefs and of shrines to Ganda deities indicated their 
relative power and the history of their incorporation into the kingdom, 

Rulers and followers created reciprocal obligation, the social glue of the 
Buganda kingdom, by giving gifts and by asking for gifts; and followers could 
dissolve relationships of obligation by refusing to participate. The imbalance 
in this equation is critical to understanding Ganda society. Records of tribute 
and histories of control over particular lands reveal dense, overlapping webs 
‘of obligation, indicating that people in power constantly competed with each 
‘other for followers, and frequently lost their followers to others. Vast num= 
‘bers of authority figures had a place inthe order ofthe kingdom, which meant 
that those who wielded power had to appear loving in order to hold on to their 
followers, or to gain prestige and the possibility ofa large following. Chiefs 
and rulers were constrained by the ever-present possibility that those below 
‘them could withdraw their assent tobe ruled: followers might choose another 
patron, and chiefs could withhold the tribute and allegiance that created the 
ruler’s power and align themselves in coalitions to pressure him. 

Two examples of the creation of obligation with gifts, and two examples. 
Of the dissolution of obligation through refusal, can illustrate how people in 
Buganda strategized with the tool of reciprocal obligation, Henry Stanley, 
visiting Buganda in 1875, described gifts as a form of entrapment 














‘When the traveller first enters Uganda ... greetings with welcome gifts 
follow one another rapidly, pages and courtiers kneel before him, and the 
Teast wish is immediately gratified. ... Meanwhile, however, the pages, 
ppursuivants, messengers, and courtiers have been measuring him by rules 
and methods of their own. His faculties have been calculated, his abilities 
keenly observed and noted, and his general utility and value become accu- 
rately gauged. ... [NJow approaches the time for him to make return, to 
fulfil the promise tacitly conveyed by his ready and friendly acceptance of 
ais and favours." 








Accor 





ng to Stanley, Kabaka Muteesa would ask the foreign visitor for tech- 
‘nological assistance, in the manufacture of gunpowder, guns, cannons, ships, 
and brick houses, and when he admitted he did not have those skills, “why 
then he must pay in other coin. He has guns with him, he must ‘give"; he has 
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‘watches, ‘give’ he has various tiles of value, such asa gold pencil-case, or 
«ring, “give’s he wears good clothes, ‘give’; he has beads, cloth, wire, ‘Give, 
sive, give’; and so “give” to his utter beggary and poverty." Stanley was 
obliged to give back because of the presents and favors he had received from 
the king. 

How Ganda followers utilized their loyal service and the history of gifts 
they had received to sustain a relationship of obligation is evident in the story 
of a nine-year-old Ganda boy who joined the household of the Protestant 
missionary C. W. Hattersley sometime in the 1890s. He stayed there work- 
ing for Hattersley for nine years. When the young man (whose name is not 
told) wanted to marry, he asked the man he had served for assistance in ac- 
‘quiring a plot of land. Hattersley tld the young man to ask his father for help, 
but the young man said (as Hattersley remembered the conversation), “When 
came to join your establishment I gave myself entirely to you, Since that 
time you are my father; have no other. Were Ito apply to my father, he would 
‘only refer me to you.” Hattersley, however, did not think of himself as obliged 
to the young man. He had employed him for nine years, and now he was 
‘employing other boys, “and with my short pocket I cannot be always help- 
ing boys who have left me.” He also explained to the young man that if he 
were to help him with the plot of land, the young man would also want help 
with the dowry. then with wedding clothes. then with the wedding feast. He 
told the young man, “It is very dificult to understand where such requests 
are going to end.” Trying o get Hattersley to recognize his responsibilty the 
‘young man explained: “Sir, you altogether fail to understand the eustoms of 
the Baganda, Do you not know thatthe more requests we make the more we 
show our love for you. Were it not that I greatly love you, I would never ask 
‘you for a single thing. We never ask anybody we dislike to give us a thing.” 
‘The missionary replied, “Perhaps in this particular case less love and fewer 
requests might suit my pocket better.” The young man responded: “Sir, it dis- 
tresses me much to hear you talk thus. I came to you because you are my 
father. You have been in Uganda many years, and I thought you knew our 
customs thoroughly. [hope you will never make such a remark to those who 
‘know you less than I do, At present they look upon you as a great friend."!? 
Having invested nine years in a pation who chose to ignore the rules, the 
‘young man made the relationship work when he became housemaster of the 
Protestant missionaries’ secondary school a few months later." 

‘Anruler’s vulnerability to followers’ choosing to exit from a relationship of 
reciprocal obligation is evident in dynastic tradition regarding Kabaka Kagulu, 
who ruled, according to M.S.M. Kiwanuka’s calculations, at the beginning 
of the cightcenth century. According to tradition, Ganda chiefs “decided to 
rebel” because Kabaka Kagulu tortured people and buried them alive, They 
all refused to attend his court, and some of them gathered on hill where they 
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could see the capital and mocked the king by saying, “Long Live Your Majesty 
We, your subjects, came here to deliberate.” The king then had a drum made 
with the beat “there is peace in the country, Kagulu no longer executes people. 

Chiefs do come to the councils,” but the chiefs still refused to attend his 
councils, and this sign of rebellion motivated Princess Nassolo to lead a 
revolt." 

“The Missionaires des Afrique, or White Fathers, among the first foreign 
visitors to Bugands, invoked the followers’ capacity to ext without thoroughly 
rewalizing what they did. Kabaka Muteesa created a small chiefship for Father 
Lourdel, who had arrived in his powerful, prosperous kingdom with other 
French Catholic missionaries in 1879, Kabaka Muteesa had already given the 
strangers transportation across Lake Victoria, well-thatched conical houses in 
‘4 compound not far from his palace, bulls, goats, and unnumbered haskets of 
‘cooked ford, demonstrating his willingness to receive them into his kingdom. 
‘The king's gift of banana gardens raised their status from guests to clients, 
‘as productive land committed the receiver to provide loyalty and service 10 
the land granter, to attend the discussions held in his courtyard, and to serve 
him. The missionaries, however, seem to have understood the land as a gift 
‘of property rather than a contract ef service: they wrote that such a valuable 
present showed the king’s goodness, and would be a great convenience to 
themselves. 

‘The relationship seemed like a setled thing; it was strategically wise for 
the Ganda king to keep the missionaries under his control and direct their gifts 
to himself and not to his rivals (the queen mother and a few central chiefs) 
‘or his underlings. The Ganda king’s intention to make Lourdel a client had 
been documented: the messenger who had been appointed to show them their 
land, and observers who had watched the ceremony of their receiving it, could 
‘no doubt have been produced as witnesses. The French, furthermore, indicated 
by their actions that they accepted their role. They attended court regularly, 
offered gifts, and responded to the king's requests. 

‘The missionaries’ decision to leave Buganda in 1882 was a blow to 
Muteesa. When they fled (having been unnecessarily frightened by unsubstan 
tiated rumors), they took their prestige and usefulness with them to Bukumbi 
in Usukuma, south of Lake Victoria Kabaka Muteesa, powerless to force them 
to resume their place, sought to draw them back by asserting his apprecia 
tion, His messenger told them: “Mtzsa often asked me why you left Buganda: 
fhe does not want the whites to stay in the south, He is very surprised that 
hhaving left on good terms you did not send a greeting to him since you left, 
even though you are not far. He has kept a good memory of you, he has told 
‘me that you gave him nice presents, and that you healed him. Why have you 
eft?" The missionaries assured the king that “nothing at all could displace 
him, we are still his friends.” but used their bargaining power to say they would 
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‘only return to Buganda ifthe king eft them undisturbed as long as they chose 
to stay in the south. Kabaka Muteesa’s weakness in relation to his French 
“chief” who had abandoned him illuminates the dynamic of power relations 
in Buganda 

‘The relationships of reciprocal obligation that people created using ex- 
changes of productive land embody the history of Buganda. The kingdom held 
together and grew as people drew each other into these relationships, and it 
experienced escalating violence and disotder when the glue of obligation no 
longer held. The following paragraphs outline how these practices unfolded 
in events over the centuries, indicating the topics covered in each chapter of 
this book. Having established a foundation of what actually happened in this 
Altican kingdom, this introductory chapter then describes the sources used 
in the study and considers the usefulness of Buganda for thinking about en- 
‘compassing questions in African and world history. 

Social institutions which drew people into a group and placed the highest 
possible value on “wealth in people” can be traced in the distant African past 
‘The people who settled in the East African lakes region more than two thou- 
‘sand years ago brought with them practices of incorporating strangers and 
attaching followers to leaders that helped people create security in environ- 
‘ments that did not yield an abundance of food. As people gradually came to 
depend on intensive banana cultivation for their sustenance around the shore 
of the lake, sometime around 4.0. 1000, the relationships of reciprocal obli- 
gation that bound people together began to be marked in land for permanently 
cultivated banana gardens. Predictable rainfall rich sols, and low population 
densities meant that settled communities became established in conditions in 
which followers were in high demand and land was abundant. Chapter 2 dem- 
‘onstrates that in the centuries that the kingdom developed, from about 1200 
to 1700, people used the vocabulary of reciprocal obligation to ereate the 
connections between multiple centers of power that became Buganda, 1 
emphasize the slow development of the social institutions that came o be 
called kings, clans, and chiefs, arguing thatthe perception that kings arrived 
and took power from preexisting clans oversimplifies ancient paterns of social 
relations, 

‘The record of alliance and accommodation among royals, powerful chicfs, 
and the representatives of Ganda deities suggests that Ganda leaders had at 
times succeeded in using the logic of reciprocal obligation to quell or avoid 
conflict. The wars of expansion of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, 
however, upset the balance of power in ways that could not be easily resolved. 
Large-scale importation of war captives into Buganda created social turmoil 
because it undermined kings’ and chiefs’ reliance on their followers. Ordinary 
Baganda experienced extreme erosion of their status, and competition for the 
spoils of war drastically intensified rivalry among chiefs. In an attempt to 
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resolve this crisis, Kabaka Mawanda, who ruled early in the eighteenth c 
tury, rationalized chiefly control over territory, but his efforts did not quell 
internal violence or restore stability. Chapter 3 documents the successful use 
‘of the logic of reciprocal obligation to incorporate the power of lubaale spiti~ 
tual forces into Bugand, and the failure of Kabaka Mawanda's efforts to re- 
‘order the kingdom and end the internecine bloodshed. 

Kabaka Semakookiro, who reigred in the late eighteenth century, resolved 
‘this turmoil by killing all potential pretenders to the throne, an action that ir- 
reparably damaged Ganda social order and unleashed a reign of terror. When. 
people could no longer exert pressure on a king by threatening to support 
‘another prince, kings could treat their people with brutal violence. As Buganda 
became involved in long-distance trade in ivory and slaves in the mid- 
nineteenth century, life became even more precarious. The possibilities of 
gaining personal power by enslaving others undermined what remained of 
Ganda authority, In this tumultuous and trying context, thousands of Baganda 
converted to Islam and Christianity. AS a result, the eivil war fought in 
‘Buganda after enslavement had destrayed legitimate authority had Protestant, 
Catholic, and Muslim factions. In order to end the war in the 1890s, Ganda 
chiefs inserted new religions into the conceptual map of the kingdom, impos- 
ing allegiance to a new faith onto te orer of chiefship. In Chapter 4 I argue 
that nineteenth-century kings attempted to neutralize the threats posed by long~ 
distance trade and new forms of production by creating new kinds of 
cchiefships, and when that effort led to civil war, Ganda chiefs reimposed order 
in their country by incorporating new religions into the arrangement of control 
‘over Buganda’s ten provinces 

British imperial entrepreneurs entered Buganda around the time the civil 
war ended, and the first decades oftheir presence had many of the character- 
istics of alliance asserted by the coalition of Ganda chiefs who had won the 
civil war. Ata time when Captain Lugard and other officers of the Imperial 
British East Africa Company claimed to be in control, Baganda took actions 
and made statements demonstrating that they ruled the Kingdom and the 
British were their friends. Chapter 5 explains the Uganda Agreement of 1900, 
\which created mailo (private propery in land) asa deliberate attempt by Ganda 
chiefs to reclaim the authority they lost as the burdens of British “overrule” 
intensified. 

‘Baganda embraced literacy, Christianity and Islam, and the cloth and other 
‘manufactured goods that came streaming into their country from the late nine- 
teenth century on 
to describe the Baganda as more eager to adopt civilization than their African 
neighbors, but a thorough examination of Ganda interaction with foreigners 
reveals them to have used new things in ways that allowed them to pursue 
Ganda social aspirations. The difficulties of the first decades of the twentieth 
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century came not from processes inherent in more thorough participation in 
‘world economy, but from deliberate, coercive interventions that British co- 
Jonial authorities made in Ganda life in order to secure labor and taxes. Crush- 
ing demands wore down Ganda social institutions and changed the nature of 
chiefship. Chapter 6 explores Ganda uses ofthe opportunities created by cash 
wages, cash crops, and land as property and the insuperable dilemma posed 
by coercive colonial extraction 

‘Chapter 7 documents the Ganda critique of modernity. After twenty years 
in which the labor exactions of British colonial rule had created extreme social 
class differences, and the hierarchy of chiefs had been reduced from several 
thousand to a few dozen under tight supervision, Ganda intellectuals decried 
tuneven land owning and a narrow political hierarchy as forms of enslavement. 
According to these thinkers and leaders, what ruined “the good customs of 
Buganda” was not the presence of the British, whom they welcomed, nor the 
mechanisms ofa capitalist economy, which they exploited. They claimed that 
the highly diffuse, intricate webs of authority and obligation that had charac 
terized their country in the past would be the best foundation for progress 
the future 

‘The arbitrary creation of landed property in 1900 makes this study possible. 
Mailo—individually owned land, called mailo because it was originally allo- 
cated in square miles—was a fundamental violation of logic that forced people 
to document who had held land, and to pu: into words how power expressed 
in land had functioned. In an intense, politely waged power struggle, British 
‘commissioner Harry Johnston and ruling Ganda chiefs decreed that all the land 
of the kingdom would thenceforth be owned by the king and other royals, by 
the chiefs, or by the Protectorate. Johnston had originally intended to alien- 
ate most of the land to the Protectorate to encourage British setlers and cre~ 
ate revenue, with estates for the king and a few high-ranking chiefs to ensure 
their prestige. The Ganda chiefs, by 1900 bitterly aware that “iendship” had 
a different meaning for their British “friends,” insisted that each one of the 
chiefs and figures of authority in the Buganda kingdom would receive prop- 
ety in land, and that the Baganda would choose their land frst. They won: 
the Protectorate eventually came to possess worthless swamps and rocky hill- 
tps, and thity-seven hundred Bayanda wh had conte land because they 
hhad exercised power became owners of land. Aware of British intentions 10 
take the land of the kingdom, the chiefs compiled a much more elaborate list, 
of chiefs and figures of authority than they might have produced if the stakes 
thad not been so high. The mailo allocation list therefore maps forms of au 
thority and complex relationships of obligation that had shaped Buganda in 
the lifetimes of the chiefs who created the lists in 1900, at a time when the 
‘exercise of power was undergoing profound transformation, Some of the au- 
thority figures allotted land in 1900 had already lost their role in governing 
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uring the civil war of the preceding decade; only a handful retained chiefly 
appointments when the British rationalized chiefShip some years later, and 
‘whole categories of chiefship ceased to be remembered in the following, 
decades. 

‘The terms on which private property was created represented a victory for 
the Buganda kingdom in its war over dignity with the newly arrived Protec: 
torate officialdom, but the leading Ganda chiefs were the real winners, Having 
‘emerged victorious in the Ganda civil wars ofthe 1880s and backed the win- 
ning side during Kabaka Mwange's rebellion against British rule, they used 
the mailo allocation to assume a kabaka'’s prerogative to give the best land to 
those he loved the most, and gave themselves massive territories, much larger 
than any chief had ever controlled in the past. That the ruling chiefs had pre- 
vented a massive land-grab by foreigners mattered much less to people than 
the appropriation of the best Ganda land by those same chiefs. Their self- 
serving action set the stage for ar ongoing dispute about land and power in 
which the Baganda who benefited from the mailo allocation and those who 
had lost land appealed to Protectorate authorities to take their side against their 
‘opponents. These arguments, offered to everyone from district commission- 
cers to King Edward, concerned not only who ought to control particular lands, 
but why their control ofthe land was essential to the welfare of Bugancla. 

Malo land was an affront to the meaning of things. like ripping a wall off 
of the comfortable house of ideas people inhabit, and the result was an out- 
pouring of statements to remember the house as it had been. The chiefs dis- 
tribution of land articulated their perception of the structures of power in 
Buganda, recorded with due solemnity on land certificates, surveyors’ maps, 
and land registry lists. Those who felt their authority merited estates and who 
hhad not received them immediate'y attacked the mailo allocation with state- 
ments explaining their right to land and power based on generations of re- 
‘membered clan or family history. Many people who had wielded power 
received a mailo allocation, but not the right land, and they sought the assis- 
tance of missionary alles as well as complaining to colonial authorities, docu- 
‘menting their connection to the particular land they had lost. British anxiety 
about the upheaval led to an informal inquiry in 1906, at which dozens of clan 
elders and chiefs explained the use of land in the Ganda system of power 
‘Twenty years later, Ganda social discontent crystallized ina tumultuous public 
protest about mailo land. The culmination ofthis protest was a public inquiry 
‘under British colonial auspices in which people explained what Ganda society 
hhad been like in the past in order to prove that the allocation of land and 
the organization of society—had been utterly corrupted by mailo, while their 
adversaries argued that mailo land had been a sign ofthe British queen's love 
for Buganda and actually in harmeny with the absolute sovereignty of kabakas 
in the past 
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“The massive documentation ofthis fightamong people who ad held power 
is valuable as a historical source because all the protagonists argued using 
Ganda logical categories. The conflict was not between colonized Baganda 
and their colonial masters, but among Baganda, who all attempted to draw 
Protectorate officials into their coalitions against their Ganda adversaries 
While statements addressed to Protectorate officials often invoked a hazy, 
idealized Buganda ofthe past, their arguments with each other—carefully 
recorded by colonial clerks—centered on specific actions that marked rela- 
tionships of obligation. For example, people disputed who had controlled 
Bussi Island in the 1880s with questions of fact. From whom had the resi 
dents received permission to hold a funeral? Who had commanded their labor? 
Had a messenger from the king ever had to go through an intermediary to 
reach them? The actions and processes they fought about poiat to the 
continuously practiced habits that ereated the shape of Ganda social order. 
Keeping alert tothe issues that mattered when Baganda argued about who con- 
trolled which people, how, and when, itis possible to see the same pattems 
of interaction in records that span several hundred years. This analysis of ro 
ciprocal obligation in Buganda correlates the sticking points ofthe conflict, 
cover mailo wit earlier and later conflicts over authority. These include trib- 
ute and gift obligations which probably emerged sometime after 170, dis- 
agreements about the nature of Kings" gifts to followers he particularly 
distinguished inthe late nineteenth century conficts over remuneration for 
‘work and chiefs efforts to meet colonial demands for labor between 1900 and 
1920, and landowners’ disputes with tenanss from the 1920s othe 1950s. All 
these sourees reveal how people in Buganda used land as an idiom for social 
Power, and how that practice changed overtime. 

‘Ganda ideas about the meaning of things can also be discemed as a conse- 
‘quence of Ganda enthusiasm for literacy and conversion to Islam and Chris- 
tianity, which occurred from the 1870s onward. Ganda leaders incorporated 
‘written documentation into their way of doing things in the mid-nineteenth 
century creating evidence of what people were thinking in private diaries, 
personal papers, and published memoirs writen by Ganda leaders in the 18905 
and the first decades of the twentieth century. The Baganda also wrote down 
the records of the Ganda consultative body. the Lukiike. Like many other 
African people, Baganda initiated their interactions with foreigners withthe 
assumption that peaceful, productive, and equitable relations would result, but 
Ganda chiefs remained convinced of this possibility much longer than oth- 
‘ers. In their communications with Protectorate officals, whom they perceived 
as fellow Chuistians, Ganda chefs offered advice, responded to requests, and 
asked for redress for unjust behavior in a way that reveals ther sense of how 
the relationship should have been, and also how people with power ought to 
behave in relation to each other 
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Figure 1.1. Ssekiboobo hosts Governor Bell to tea, ca. 1908. The ssaza chief of 
Kyaggwe Ssekiboobo, ike other Ganda leaders, offered hospitality to Protectorate 
ficial in the cultural idiom oftheir guess. Royal Commonwealth Society Archives, 
Cambridge University) 





“The European visitors in Buganda, beginning with Speke in 1862, created 
records of their experiences that enhance our understanding of how Ganda 
society worked, The early explorers’ efforts to be seen, to be fed, and to get 
what they wanted embroiled them in conflicts that reveal competition among 
the king, the queen mother, and ather powerful figures. The detailed station 
diaries of the White Fathers document how figures of authority at different 
levels interacted with each other it relation tothe kabaka. British officers sent 
to the kingdom gave Ganda sociel and political institutions greater respect, 
‘more space to continue to exist relatively undisturbed, than they granted to 
the institutions of neighboring polities. The military alliance Ganda chiefs 
forged with arriving British colonial forces clearly contributed to this, as did 
the skills at cultural translation that Baganda had already developed in decades 
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tectorate officers responded positively to the overtures of Ganda chiefs—the 
invitations to evening prayers and the skilfully given presents—and interacted 
in a way that protected Ganda institutions from direct attack. It is therefore 
possible to use missionary and colonial sources to observe Ganda social in 
stitutions continuing to function, and changing in subtle, ineremental ways, 
into the period of colonial rule. 

‘Ganda litigants, letter-writers, and diarists ofthe late nineteenth and early 
twentieth centuries knew what they thought about social order, and they valued 
eloquent speech. Their articulate and passionate statements regarding what 
‘mattered in the past and what they imagined for the future can contribute 10 
‘our efforts to understand encompassing questions regarding African societies 
and their place in an interconnected world. 

Baganda who explained the superiority of Ganda forms of governing with 
love believed what they were saying. They would have taken issue with 
Bourdieu’s assertion that reciprocal exchange is always symbolic violence. 
Ganda reciprocal obligation was a set of practices that people could use to 
‘many different ends; leaders sometimes ruled through terror, but rulers also 
created alliances and became powerful through visible acts of generosity 
‘When the social order was rocked by gruesome violence that sickened ins 
crs as well as foreigners, Baganda wielded reciprocal obligation to draw 
‘people back into nonviolent relationships. It did not always work, but it never 
Stopped making sense to people. To assert that “gentle, hidden exploitation 
is the form taken by man’s exploitation by man whenever overt, brutal ex- 
ploitation is impossible” naturalizes domination and makes it inevitable. This 
perception impedes our capacity to recognize forms of power that may not 
have been coercive, and erases the possibility of nonoppressive relationships 
in the pastor in the future. Humanity's capacity for moral choice is lost in a 
teleological expectation that human beings have always oppressed or been 
‘oppressed, and that only a future reorganization of social and political struc~ 
tures will create conditions for production characterized by moral interaction 
It is more complicated, but pethaps more useful, to acknowledge that a par- 
ticular habit of thought or social institution can at times oppress and at other 

s empower. 
[Baganda who interacted with missionaries and Protectorate officials never 
stopped hoping that their foreign visitors would learn dignified, polite behav= 
jot. They modeled appropriate actions in gifts, hospitality, and service that 
‘overwhelmed their guests and fille their letters and speeches with praise that, 
hhad an undertone of admonishment. Many strangers received Ganda names 
that remarked on their rudeness, lack of refinement, and appalling self- 
absorption."” Their visitors, in response, wrote home about the strangeness 
‘of Ganda hospitality and their bizarre requests; most, eventually even most 
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missionaries, stopped reciprocating Ganda overtures of friendship. This un- 
resolved conflict exemplifies the enduring, subtle disagreement about whose 
symbols would define power, the purpose of production, and the obligations 
of people to each other that characterized the colonial period. 

In order to unravel conflicts over meaning in colonized Aftica, iti useful 
to keep in mind Antonio Gramsci's observation that power is exercised through 
‘unquestioned patterns of thought and action. Ganda and British decision- 
‘makers in colonized Uganda all thought they knew what they were doing, but 
‘each person's actions expressed not only his deliberate intentions, but also in- 
visible, unacknowledged accumulations of meanings. The commissioner's 
splendid dress white uniform (which one senior chief tried to purchase) or 
the habit of welcoming guests by sending messengers to greet them every few 
‘minutes (which Captain Lugard emulated) were statements of power that had 
Jong histories." To comprehend the engagement of Baganda and foreigners 
in the realm of ideas, we have to keep in mind the salience of enduring hab- 
its of thought, as well as people's capacity to innovate and make new mean- 
ings. Many Baganda, some missionaries, and a few colonial officers exerted 
themselves to create an arena of common understanding. People became fluent 
with flags and barkeloth tres, amulets and crosses, books and drums, To some 
degree, people exercised conscious intention in the meanings they chose 10 
attach to things, bt the hidden, accumulated meanings also continued to shape 
people's actions. 

In the complex and constantly changing struggle to make a dramatically 
different world make sense, people could simultaneously hold on to what 
they knew to be true and incorporate new things to make new realities. The 
story of Ganda Christianity and Islam is, in this way, similar to that of 
NgWato Christianity described by Paul Landau. Ganda Christian and Muslim 
‘converts sought to reshape their beloved land following the intentions of the 
Word of God they had embraced. However, they understood their new faiths 
in deeply Ganda terms. Beginning in the seventeenth century, the rituals for 
installing a kabaka involved a ceremony in which the new king sharpened 
1 brass spear on the living body of a large python, which was held in place 
by many people, and then the python was let go. Since East African ances- 
tors chose to reside in the physical bodies of snakes, especially pythons, and 
pythons had been the sacred emblem of cults that had predated the king 
‘dom, this action vividly asserted the king’s supremacy, and his followers” 
assent to it.” Bartolomayo Zimbe, a Christian participant in the civil war, 
<deseribed encountering a huge python on the path of the fleeing Christian 
army in 1888: 








Kisingri Zakaliya said something that made all laugh. He said the Mos- 
Jems say Christians eat snakes. The thing to do now is to cu this snake into 
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to. The tal parti to be left in the middle ofthe way while the other is 10 
be taken so that when they come and see it they will think we do really eat 
snakes. This will really stop them from following us and they will go away 
‘making exclamations.*" 


‘The Christians, closely followed and attacked from the rear by the Muslims, 
decided to do this, but according to Zimbe, when they cut up the python, as 
if “one would think they were probably cutting an animal" “all ... laughed 
not a lot as if out of sheer joy but sadly."2 The sad laughter of Ganda Chris- 
tians slaughtering a sacred python, and the strategies these men employed 
Fighting a civil war and consolidating their victory, suggests the complex lin- 
ceages of power that shaped social relations in colonized Africa 

‘The Ganda insistence that ill feeling undermined good government and that 
rulers and followers ought to love each other illuminate an important dimen- 
sion of the history of power in East Africa, Many different people came to 
have authority over people and territory noth of Lake Victoria, and heterarchal 
forms of authority gave people choices. A person could be the follower of 
‘many different kinds of authority figures, could show allegiance with one 
mechanism or with another, could get a leader to take a desired action by 
calling up one line of obligation or a different one. In contrast to a habit of 
thought that sees power as something that is fought over, and when one group 
has gained it another group has lost, power m the Kast Atrican past seems 
to have been something that had to be assembled, and people only had it if 
others agreed that they had it. The evidence of heterarchal power provided 
by mailo documents complements work on this topic by Susan Keech 
Melntosh and others 

Heterarchal forms of authority meant that the practice of power involved 
assent. Everyone, including the king, the queen mother, and the most impor- 
tant chiefs, could only achieve their ends in interaction with others who had 
the same goals. People left one patron if another patron seemed to present 
better opportunities; even a page in the kabaka's court could report that he 
hhad left his position in the palace because “they ruled him badly.” That fol- 
lowers exercised their ability to refuse to be ruled badly is evident in the dis- 
tant past in the dense, overlapping webs of tribute that indicate extreme 
competition for followers inthe oldest parts of the kingdom, and more recently 
in the mass movement out of Buganda to avoid colonial coercion in the first 
years of British rule. The capacity to exit, to withhold allegiance, created 
political accountability in Buganda in the past. Clients were vulnerable to ex- 
ploitation whenever their decision to withdraw support did not matter to their 
patrons. The incorporation of thousands of female war captives into Buganda 
inthe eighteenth century and the possibility of buying people in the nineteenth 
century made free followers less necessary to chiefs and precipitated a drastic 
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decline in their status. Colonial authorities had to supplement their onerous 
labor demands with laws forbidding peasants to leave their chiefs; even so, 
thousands of Baganda exercised their right to refuse bad treatment and fled 
Buganda. 

‘The female dimensions of Buganda’s gendered forms of authority eroded 
in the nineteenth century and almost disappeared in the twentieth. The com- 
plex web of relationships that had comprised power in the kingdom had in- 
cluded queen mothers and queen sisters whose power mirrored the king's, 
royal wives who received tribute and maintained connections with particular 
regions, and princesses whose social position made them potential leaders of 
rebellions against a reigning king, 

The loss of political complexity was among the most enduring conse~ 
{quences of British rule for ordinary people in Buganda. The traction people 
‘had negotiating a relationship with one of approximately four thousand chiefs 
and figures of authority was utterly lost when British authorities had reduced 
the number of chiefs to fewer than one hundred, Whether participatory de- 
-mocracy successfully restores the capacity to generate political acconntabilty 
that people had experienced with heterarchal forms of power is a question 
‘worthy of consideration. It seems possible that habits of thought such as the 
‘image of the father as ruler, described by Michael Schatzberg, of what Goran 
Hyden calls the “economy of affection.” had different dynamics before the 
precipitous narrowing of political authority that occurred inthe early twentieth 
century. Mahmood Mamdani corsiders that colonial authorities “captured” 
‘what had been a free peasantry: altention to the dynamics of reciprocal obli- 
‘gation suggests that peasants got stuck when they lost the capacity to choose 
whom they would follow. 

‘This assertion of the utility of heterarchy directly contradicts the well- 
established perception of Ganda monarchy as a “modernizing bureaucracy.” 
In an influential essay on chiefship in Buganda, Martin Southwold argued 
that in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries Ganda kings centralized 
power in a way that turned formerly autonomous chiefs into a bureaucratic 
staff under the king's control" Based on innovative research by Lloyd 
Fallers that contrasted overlapping forms of authority in the oldest parts of 
the kingdom with simpler patterns of control overland in tervtories acquired 
later, this scholarship helped to create a perception of the Ganda past in 
Which kings with the power to appoint chiefs took land and power away from 
preexisting clans, demonstrating the capacity of an African polity t mod- 
‘mize on its own.” Although historians M.S.M. Kiwanuka, John Rowe, and 
Michael Twaddle have all noted that this narrative oversimplifies the rela 
tionship of kings, clans, and chiefs, the modernizing Baganda continue to 
appear in scholarly works—most recently as “defensive modernizers” in 
Philip Curtin’s study of imperialism. 
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This book seeks to replace the popular image of « sucessfully modemiz- 
ing Ganda oligarchy. A closer look atthe Baganda exposes flaws in the as- 
sumption that al societies must inevitably be drawn into a process of social 
and politcal change that follows nineteenth-century Europe. Although this 
habit of thought sounds absurd when stated so blunly, it ean be traced from 
carly imperial apologists, to modernization theorists, marxists, and develop- 
iment experts inthe mid-twentieth century. to structural adjustment enforcers 
and both advocates and etic of globalization in the present. In Buganda it 
was social upheaval, not an impulse to top-down organization, that le tothe 
reordering of chifship that has been seen asthe creation of bureaucracy, and 
that reordering did not yield stability. The Ganda chiefs who built two-story 
square houses, bought vehicles, and sent ther children to college using the 
profits of their mailo land were not wying wo be Europeans—they had othe, 
well-defined goals. 

‘New pattems of accumulation and new forms of labor challenged social 
structures in many parts of the world in the late eighteenth and early nine- 
teenth centuries. In Buganda, the posstilty of massive accumulation of 
‘wealth fora few undermined socal practices that had made rulers account- 
able and protected followers. This happened elsewhere in Africa; Pier Larson's 
\work on Madagascar, for example, documents the subtle, incremental process 
through which the possibilty of obtaining wealth through enslavement wore 
‘down political, lineage, and family relationships and tansformed socal stue- 
tures.” At the same time that Ganda and Malagasy cultivators endured loss 
‘of security because of massive accumulation by a few through enslavement, 
British cultivators experienced a loss of security because of massive accumu 
lation by afew through industrialiation. Michael Perelman's study of clas- 
sical political economy and primitive accumulation in England explores how 
market imagery came to rationalize the political decisions that eliminated what 
had been a universal right to sel-provisioning.® Freed from an analytical 
framework that makes Britain’ experience a model fr other, these processes 
can be productively compared, According to Karl Polanyi, the “smashing up 
of social structures in order to extract the element of labor from them” hap- 
pened allover the world, ad involved the assent by the wielders of political 
power wo he false notion that economic autivity operated in a sphere dis 
from social and political relations. This observation directs attention toward 
the role of political power in the commodification of social relations, and to 
its visibility: 

‘To be civilized, forthe Baganda, was to offer readily apparent generosity 
tha attracted people. British visitors didnot, in general, meet their standards: 
‘An anxious letter from Archdeacon Walker tothe Chufch Missionary Society 
passed on criticism from Reverend Samwili Mukasa regarding the Mengo 
Hospital practice of charging for medicine 
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“The people are unreasoning and look atthe whole question from the point 
‘of “kindness” and they say the R.C:s [Roman Catholics} are the kinder. 

He says the R.C.s send medicine to any one who is ill, and go and see 
them, They give away free of all charge their medicines. The fact that there 
may be no cure is not considered any objection to the medicine when it 
has not been paid for and when it was given in kindness and not profes 
sionally. The more I see of these people the more I see tht kindness isthe 
fone thing necessary in their eyes. They do not say one man knows more 
than another or tht he speaks the language better, or that his skill is greater, 
‘or that his religion is purer, the ene thing is he i Kinder. This is of course 
‘childish way of reasoning but with these people itis all important. I do 
‘not mean by “kinder” that he gives away more but itis the manner, the 
unselfishness and effort to please and interest others.* 








Roman Catholic priests made their concern for people visible with their gifts 
‘and their presence, and that visibility is essential to distinguishing Ganda goals, 
from modernization on the British model. 

“Multiple, overlapping forms of authority meant that rulers in East Africa 
took great care to make their power visible. In Buganda, power was displayed 
in the seating arrangements in gatherings of chiefs before the kabaka, in the 
siting of buildings in the capital, and in the precise composition of gifts that 
flowed between representatives of Ganda deities, powerful chiefs, royal 
‘women, and the king. 

For decades, Baganda fought with Protectorate authorities about whether 
power would be visible. British authorities attempted to make power less vis- 
ible through taxation that compelled Iabor, in their manipulation of chiefship, 
and in their (unsuccessful) effort to turn uncultivated land into Crown prop- 
erty, Baganda attempted to demonstrate their power through visible expres- 
sions oftheir control over productive relationships. Inthe earliest years, chiefs 
created opportunities to demonstrate their ability to call forth labor: as 
Protectorate demands grew, they became less able and less willing to find 
laborers. People acquired land to settle followers, and engaged in competi- 
tive consumption of European goods not because they had acquired a desire 
to accumulate, but because they sought the prestige and social benefits asso- 

ed with power over people. Wage labor and private property in land ene- 
fated new means to pursue those goals, while colonial threats to the Ganda 
practice of power, such as forced labor and the reduction in the number of 

iefships, threatened people's hold on social power. The practice of recip- 
rocal obligation had economic consequences, as Ganda land owners consi 
tently beat the government in the competition for labor. 

In 1899 the tired and irritated acting commissioner Colonel Ternan wrote 
‘ofthe Ganda ruling chiefs, “They are a grasping lot and want the advantages 
‘ofboth the old and new regimes and none of the drawbacks of either.” This 
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‘observation was not intended to be a compliment at the beginning of the im- 
perial era, when Europeans rationalized their presence in Africa as a civil 
ing mission. Forty years afte the end of colonial rule, when existing practices 
of production are clearly not creating well-being for most of the world’s 
people, the aspirations of Ganda leaders invite attention. Ths inquiry into the 
Altican past is shaped by an awareness that world-encompassing patterns of 
production and exchange have not yielded prosperity, and fundamental re~ 
thinking seems to be necessary. The assumption that productive activity linked 
{o social relations is primitive while productive activity severed from social 
relations is progressive seems to be one fuitful arena for reconsideration. A 
‘careful examination of how the Bagands used economic activity to create 
social relations and political obligation, and how those strategies worked at 
times and failed at other times, can reveal the blind spots and borders in our 
perception of how things have to be. People who have created social move- 
‘ments insisting that love must be part of economic interactions, as some 
Baganda did in the 1920s, may not have been the ones looking backward. 
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CREATING RELATIONSHIPS 
WITH GIFTS OF LAND: 
LINEAGES, CHIEFS, AND 
RoyaLs INTERACT TO 
MAKE THE STATE, 
ca. 900-ca. 1700 


Neatly cut, thickly thatched grass bundles rose in @ smooth dome to a tufted 
pinnacle to form the large, dramatic buildings that so impressed early visi- 
{ors to Buganda. Three concentric roof ring, each named and decorated with 
red, black, and natural papyrus fronds, supported a structure of reed poles on 
Which the thatch was laid, People built houses from the roof rings outward: 
builders placed the rings on temporary supports, attached the framework of 
reeds (and further, unnamed roof rings) until it was large enough to reach the 
‘outer circle of posts, and then lifted the structure, something like a funnel- 
shaped spider’s web, onto its permanent posts. For some important buildings. 
construction began with the roof ring placed on the head of the chief in charge 
of the building. The central rings could not be used again when a house was 
dismantled, and the specialists who made them for the king were exempted 
from taxation.' The pinnacle on a large house was two feet tall and three feet 
wide, made of concentric circles of thatch with the tallest circles in the 
middle? Thatch was laid from the lower edge, where the roof touched the 
‘ground, up to the pinnacle: bundles had to be placed carefully and tightly next 
to each other, because no stitching was used to hold the thatch onto the frame- 
work of reeds. A Ganda home was remarkably ike the Ganda kingdom: it had 
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an essential and obvious center, bus hundreds of connections inthe structure 
gave it strength, and thousands and thousands of elements, held together 
tightly, gave it substance. 

‘Ganda people made a connection between buildings and political order: the 
pinnacle ofa building was aktkkivo, andthe prime minister ofthe kingdom 
was the katkkiro2 A map of the kingdom as it existed inthe nineteenth cen 
tury would have resembled te inside view of the walls and ceiling of a home: 
broad, well-maintained roads led in straight lines from the court of every pro- 
incial chief to converge on the palace of the kabaka, the central roof ring of 
the kingdom.+ Kabakas lived atthe center of the kingdom, atthe top of 
Buganda's patterns of power and exchange. In the 1880s, people told the 
missionary Alexander Mackay that “the axis ofthe earth sticks visibly out 
through the roof of the conical hut of their king."* Tribute in labor and in 
ood, and the respect and obedience of subordinates, lowed toward the king 
like the perfectly aligned strands of elephant grass that made the walls and 
roofs of Ganda buildings. Many people's work, many people's voices, and 
many people's authority as decisionmakers made the Ganda kingdom 

Inoal traditions, the world had elways been that way: Kint,the fist king, 
brought Nnambi his wife, and the ist banana shoot from heaven to estab- 
lish the kingdom. Stories explain how some clans received their land from 
Kintu ora following king and how others had weleomed the kings nd there- 
fore ben granted the land they already occupied. Chiefly authority came from 
the king also: I] the beginning ef the world the King called th people o- 
gether to receive their chieftainships. He sent out messengers to call them, 
and ammong others he sent the dove to call the moon, and the bat to call the 
sun." These stores explained the present (thats, the present at the time the 
stories were writen dawn, about one hundred years ago), but spoke less clearly 
ahout the processes through which kings came tobe the center of Buganda 

‘Although the roads in Buganda eventually pointed to the King’s palace like 
the straight lines of grass in a Ganda roof, the polity grew out of much more 
complicated connections between communities. Eventually, kings did call 
people and give out chiefships, but in earlier generations, people had become 
chiefs by leading the process of opening new land, and several different kinds 
of people had the capacity to muster the necessary labor. In order to compre- 
hend the beginning of Buganda, iis important to step back from the recorded 
oral tradition and pay attention o other sources as wel, suchas ethnographic 
descriptions of the customs ofthe kingdom, historical linguistics, andthe 
farming dynamics of intensive banana agriculture. This allows us to move 
beyond the most commonly accepted version of this past—that kings came 
from outside, found clans, then took the land from clans and gave it to their 
favorite chiefs, creating a centralized bureaucracy. Apolo Kaggwa, the archi- 
tect of Ganda 














itish cooperation. explained Ganda history in this way in 
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1906, only few years after he led a comprehensive reallocation of Ganda 
Jand in which he was the biggest winner and clans were the biggest losers. 
His explanation raises suspicions because itso perfectly rationalized his own 
actions, and because people who had not benefited from colonial rule remem 
bered the pat differently. Furthermore, te evolutionary quality ofthis ine 
pretation i also problematic. To see clans as archaic institutions and kingship 
as more advanced obscures the political character of clan, and the ways that 
clanshp,chiefship, and kingship as institutions affected and developed each 
‘other IC also ignores the important role played by religious practice in the 
creation of the polity. The story of kings vanquishing clans assumes a kind 
‘of dominating power—that one entity (kings) wanted to take power, authority, 
and resources from another entity (clans) and suoceeded in doing so. This does 
not fit with what we know about the exercise of power in ancient East Africa, 
Which seems to have been much more oriented toward assembling coalitions 
of capacities. I also does not fit with tke character of social institutions in 
Buganda, which showed much more compromise and much more attention 
to relations among participant 
ning over clans would explain” 

Tague in this chapter tat the people who became Baganda created a kind 
‘of vocabulary of reciprocal obligation, marked on land, to define relationships 
among sets of people, and that they used the connecting capacity of those 
relationships to assemble the Buganda polity. In its earliest stages, this pro- 
cess involved a gradual reshaping of faniliar Bantu socal institutions such 
438 mariage, lineage, and chiefsip in response to the permanent, fxed-in- 
space, and highly productive characteristics of intensive banana cultivation. 
The next stage involved the creation of coalitions among units of people. At 
this time, roughly after 1200 and before 1700, chiefs clans, and kings had 
differen characteristics than they assumed later, but the earliest names in the 
ing ist probably refer to this period. Some ofthe forms of association, such 
4 the Mbajwe cult andthe Kintu cult, rossed what would become the geo- 
raphical boundaries ofthe Buganda state; others, such as kingship with a 
leader named Walusimbi at its head, appear to have been practiced exclusively 
in regions that became Buganda, The Ganda kingdom in its familar form 
developed trough the intentional interaction of leaders who had vasious Founs 
of chiefly status and a new kind of king who was probably an outsider, but 
‘may have been an insider who put himself forward with foreign innovations. 
People drew the new king into their spheres of activity through strategic de- 
ployment of the logic of reciprocal obligation, and the new king and his sue 
cessor adopted the same language. 

Ganda clans, chiefShp, religion, and monarchy took their familiar shape 
from these interactions, which are remembered in rituals, in clan traditions, 
and in patterns oftbute and obligation. This chapter explores how clanship 








in afield of power than a story of kings win- 
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chiefship, and kingship evolved as the people living north of Lake Victoria, 
incorporated permanent cultivation of bananas into the structures of thei lives 
[By making an effort to look beyond the recorded dynastic tradition, we can 
see more clealy the participants who were not kings, and the interactions that 
‘were not submission to central power. The dense, overlapping lines of author 
ity that characterized Buganda recerded the many participants and the mul- 
tiple struggles that had made the state. 








INTENSIVE BANANA CULTIVATION AND THE SHAPE OF SOCIETY 


‘The long, slow process through which people who lived north of Lake 
Victoria intensified their cultivation of bananas probably began around the turn 
of the first millennium. We know it happened hetween ap. 1000 and 1500 
‘because Luganda has almost one hundred terms for banana varieties and pro- 
cessing that speakers ofits grandparent language did not use." Over these 
centuries, banana gardens became a necessary part of establishing a marriage, 
connecting to ancestors. and being a chief or a follower. The pattems of inter- 
action of the Ganda polity seem to indicate thatthe kingdom was assembled 
‘out of structures of relationships marked in banana gardens!" 

In the centuries before intensive banana cultivation, people in this region 
maintained themselves through a combination of labor-intensive activites 
‘They farmed tubers and beans in intercropped fields, and may have grown 
sorghum and finger millet, We have a glimpse ofthis time inthe origin story 
of the Yam clan, which explains that members of the clan do not eat yams 
‘because their ancestor Sedumi tried to steal yams from his wife's relatives, 
‘but was discovered and committed suicide out of shame."® For root er0ps, 
people formed mounds in the fields and kept them weeded. Harvested yams 
had to be peeled and pounded to make meals. Grains had to be weeded sev- 
cal times in a season, threshed, and pounded. People prepared their fies with 
iron hoes and wooden digging sticks. Since soil fetlty was low, they had to 
practice rotational cultivation, opening new fields every few years; staying 
close to worked fields would have forced people to move and rebuild theit 
hhomes every few years. They also kept cattle, fished, and hunted and supple- 
‘mented their dit with gathered wild food.!* David Schocnbrun has hypoth= 
esized that severe rainfall fluctuations between 950 and 1100, combined with 
reduced soil fertility and increased erosion caused by overcultivation and 
deforestation, made productive agricultural land less available than it had been 
at any time before or has been since. 

‘A transition from mixed farming o intensive banana cultivation would have 
involved a period of time in which members of « household alloted their time 
among. many different kinds of work. In the gendered division of labor we 
‘know from later ethnographic observation and a few historical linguistic hints, 
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‘men cleared fields, women weeded, young men herded, everyone participated 
in harvesting, and women threshed grain and prepared food. Since untended 
banana plants continue to grow and can be returned to productivity quickly 
once they are weeded, women may have paid atention to bananas during the 
slack times in the agricultural calendar when root and grain crops had been 
harvested and men concentrated on hunting." It is possible to imagine that 
‘women devoted more energy to banana cultivation in seasons when inadequate 
rainfall or soil exhaustion reduced the need to weed their other erops. More 
production from banana gardens, and les from root and grain fields, would 
have gradually changed people's eating habits toward bananas as a daily food. 
Since growing bananas involved less men's labor than grain and tuber crops, 
‘transition toward banana cultivation would have meant that men spent less 
time on agriculture, leading gradually to «shift in perceptions of gender roles 

‘Women’s work of banana cultivation eventually became so central 10 the 
ancestors of the Baganda that it defined marriage: the terms for marriage in 
the grandparent language (spoken before a.p. 500) had been kuswera, “to 
marry a woman.” and kuswerwa, “to be marred (by a’ man).” In Luganda a 
man martied with the action kuwasa, “to cause (someone) to peel bananas,” 
nd a woman married with the action kujiumbirwa, “to become the cook (for 
someone)."® Marriage rituals reveal the incorporation of banana cultivation 
into people's concepts of what marriage was about. The gift exchanges that 
‘marked a marriage were all things of value in a mixed-farming agricultural 
system. The groom gave an initial gift of salt, beer at the engagement, a 
brideprice that people remembered as having included beer, salt, meat and 
tobacco, and later cowries as well a presents of bark cloth and goats to mem- 
bers ofthe bride's family.” When the bride first visited her parents in a cer- 
cemony called “taking back the butter,” she carried the package of butter that 
hher mother had smeared on her on her wedding day. The two last wedding 
rituals stated the wife's obligation to cook and cultivate bananas, She returned 
from her father’s home witha processior. of her relatives carrying food for a 
feast, including bananas, salt, chickens, goats or a cow, sesame, and mush- 
rooms, which she was supposed to cook. The bride then visited her husband's 
parents’ home, where she was rewarded for doing each of te tasks of a daugh- 
ter, she had t0 continue hoving inthe banana garden until her mexher-in-law 
called her to stop, and her mother-in-law gave her a knife for cutting down 
and peeling bananas.* 

By the nineteenth century, acess to banana land was an essential dimen- 
sion of marriage practice. In order to marry, a man had to obtain Tand for a 
home and for his wife's banana garden by aligning himself with a chief. A 
woman indicated her willingness to marry with a form of the verb kusenga 
(to join anew chief) in the statement “nefunide obwesenze bwange” ¢*Thave 
found my master/my home"). In the most common form of marriage, a 
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Figure 2.1. Ganda home from banana garden, 1906. Baganda built houses from 
the top down by tightly layering broad bladed grass on a framework of reeds placed 
‘on pillars. family's banana garden surounded their home. (Vitoro Sella) 





‘woman’s control of her productive capacity followed the logic of reciprocal 
obligation: a woman went “on a tour of exploration” to choose a husband, 
‘and a woman could withdraw from marriage if she felt she was being mis: 
treated.” Women who had been given to their husbands in some forms of 
‘marriage without bridewealth could convert their marriage to one wi 
follower's rights in a relationship of reciprocal obligation through a practice 
called “treating one’s relatives-in-law with disrespect.” This process, 
‘okweebuula obuko, involved the wife returning to her own family until her 
husband made the necessary gift! In marriage, women exchanged hard work 
or social esteem: a woman whose hoe handle broke because it had been worn 
through by hard use received the gift of a goat from her husband. 
Reliance on banana cultivation affected people's lineage and clan practic 
{ust as it had worked its way into marriage, People who devoted more and 
‘more attention to banana groves around 4.0. 1000 must have gradually altered 
their deeply ingrained habit of moving homes to say close to worked fields 
Inthe distant past African farmers maintained the fertility of thei relatively 
poor land with long fallow periods; inthe forest, the ancestors ofthe people 
‘who came to live around the East African lakes broke new fields every three 
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years and moved their homes about every decade. The pole nd tied-grass 
construction oftheir dwellings facilitated this habit, because homes needed 
to be replaced every few years. We can imagine that women trekked back to 
banana proves from their homes when bananas were one among many sig- 
nificant food sources. As people came te derive more of thei food from ba 
‘nana, they might have decided they could tolerate the lower yields that would 
come with reduced fllows for their other crops, and the period between moves 
might have grown longer. tis also possible to imagine that people became 
fixed in one location without really intending to, when they Kept their home 
near a productive banana grove that had become more important to ther diet. 
Eventually, Baganda stopped moving their homes. Only the king's capital 
continued to be moved every few years, a residual ofthe earlier practice > 

Living in one location and cultivating the same land for long periods of 
time, even whole lifetimes, changed the transcendent aspects of life as well 
asthe material ones. People developed new practices for remembering ances- 
tors and elaborated the relationship of the living and the dead. Among the 
ancient beliefs of the Banta language speaking peoples around the lake was 
that the life force of a person, mayo, was indestructible and continued to 
exist after death, The Baganda said, “Omwoyo tgumera ni"—"The soul does 
not have white hai” At death the soul became a muzimu, an ancestor spiri.® 
[Ancestor spirits needed living people to remember them in order to continue 
to have a presence in this world, and (one thousand years ago) living people 
needed the active assistance of their ancestors. Since religious practices 
changed radically around five hundred years ago and again in the colonial 
period, we have to look carefully for evidence ofthe role of ancestor spirits 
in earlier centuries. The Otter clan’s tradition regarding their ancestor 
Mwanga-Kisole, whose ghost had taker a medium when he died and who 
“looked after the well-being ofthe clan, multiplied their cate, and made their 
women fruitful” suggests what people may have expected from ancestors in 
‘general A nineteenth-century practice in which a wealthy man or chief of- 
fered a feast for a particular ancestor spirit also suggests the esponsibility 
‘of ancestors tothe living. In these feasts, the ancestor spirit received beer and 
the blood of a sacrificed anima, family and friends ate meat, and in retum 
the piritinetease Ue donor's wealth children, and inluenve Writing about 
the ewer form of spirit mediumship in Kitara, a region tat is now northern 
Uganda, Renee Tantala has argued that daly, small-scale offerings and peti- 
tions and a sense of reciprocal obligation, characterized the relationship be- 
tween spirits and living people in earlier centuries. 

People who lived around Lake Victoria remembered their ancestors through 
sacrifices at graves and shrines and through practices of spirit possession, in 
Which an ancestor “seized the head” of a living person and spoke through 
that person.” Ethnographic evidence suggests that sacrifices happened 
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periodically: people held a feast 0 remember ancestors at east once a year 
north of Buganda in Bunyoro, and south of Lake Victoria in the Western 
Serengeti, some peoples returned to sites associated with important ancestors 
periodically to make sacrifices orto obtain special material for rituals; others 
‘went to these places at the initiation of a new age se, orto ask for assistance 
ina crisis.” People north of te lak also made periodic sacrifices for ances- 
tors buried in banana groves, but the presence ofthe graves in a place that 
people stayed for decades seems to have added a dimension o the way they 
remembered ancestors, The work of maintaining a banana grove in which 
ancestors were buried became in itself a way of remembering those ances- 
tors. Julien Goru, the insightful missionary whose ethnography described his 
‘observations of Uganda between 1895 and 1919, described how this happened 
at the turn of the twentieth century: “And what to say of those who stayin 
the village, inthe shadow of the tomb, living the name, and in intimate com- 
rmunion with the person who carried it before? Because this is nota distant 
memory, the essential eult ofthe religion is domestic, invocations and ritual 
offerings to the departed, the influence which i attributed to them all ofthis, 
constantly brings their names tothe lips of the living” All the people who 
cukivated land on which ancestors were buried did the work of remember- 
ing, and, we can assume, expected to benefit fom doing so. When an oni 
nary man died and was buried in a banana grove, one of his widows with 
children had to stay there, maintaining that grove, and remembering bim.** 

‘The continuing, daily usefulness of buried ancestors to the descendants who 
lived and worked around ther graves created butaka, the lands associated with 
clans that people consider tobe the origin of Buganda. Its important to keep 
in mind that these fertile lands with clan graves did not come into being about 
‘one thousand years ago because clans buried their members on land that be- 
longed to them, but rather because the buried ancestors claimed the land for 
their descendants. As the Baganda said, “Ensi engula mirambo"—"Land is, 
‘acquied through tombs." Jan Shetler as observed a similar way of think 
ing about land for people in Mara, south of Lake Vietora, who shared nti 
about 4.0. 100 a common language with the people who became Baganda, 
In Mara, even land that was not cultivated was occupied by the spirits of an 
cxstors who were propitited in sacrifices, and stranger ancestors had to be 
expelled oF co-opted for successful occupation of an area.* In the presence 
of permanent banana gardens and permanently maintained graves, this rla- 
tionship became much more concrete: the people who benefited from the at 
tentions of those ancestors, and who ad the responsibility of maintaining their 
memory, had moral and instrumental obligations connected to the banana 
gardens with their ancestors’ graves. 

‘The butaka was a erysalization on productive land of a relationship be- 
tween living people and an ancestce who had been exceptionally influential 
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during his or her life. Sometimes the living people remembered both the an- 
cestor and a heroic deed: in Ganda folklere, a man who succeeded in captur- 
ing the monster python Kalungu, who had been killing all the people in a 
region, was made a chief and the garden the python had occupied became a 
butake for his descendants."* The place where Princess Nassolo and her ser- 
‘vant captured and killed the wicked Kabaka Kagulu became a butaka for the 
servants lineage." People chose to gather in a place that became butaka be 
cause of the power of the buried ancestor, and generations of active remem- 
bering made the space butaka. 

‘A butaka came into being when people chose to live in the vicinity of the 
grave of an important or powerful person it was nota three-generation mecha- 
nism for creating absolute rights to control land, which is how iti often un- 
derstood in scholarship on Buganda In the 1906 investigation of Ganda land 
tenure practices, Apolo Kaggwa told John Roscoe that three generations of 
ancestors buried on land created a butaka, but Roscoe's notebook records 
Ganda elders’ statements that “this applies to chiefs and not to peasants" “the 
body must be of a chief who was in charge of the land.” and “this was not 
often done, only to a few chiefs." The rarity of butaka allocation, quite at 
‘odds with Roscoe's view, is evident in one prince's explanation: “It makes a 
difference as to the length of time between burial, it should last over the reign 
cof two or three kings. A good butaka should contain about 10 bodies of chiefs, 
the length of time also makes a difference, some butakas have $0 or 60 bodies 
in." According to Prince Rasito Kawaga, Kaggwa had a personal motive for 
claiming that butaka could be created in three generations because he had 
convinced the vacillating Kabaka Mwanga to create a butaka for his lineage 
‘on land that contained the grave of Kaggwa’s peasant grandfather and two 
other relatives.” 

Over the centuries, the burial of important people became a way of assem- 
bling transcendent and material power for coalitions of people, and a com- 
ponent of the negotiation of power relationships between those who competed 
for authority. Continuing cultivation of a grove with ancestors buried on it 
‘maintained a relationship between the living and the dead. The work of re- 
‘membering carried out on butaka asserted people’s connections to ultimately 
powerful individuals and defining moments in the history of the kingdom, 
‘Those ties legitimated their control of the best lands for banana production. 
‘The power of important buried ancestors to draw followers to the land around 
their graves helped to establish the pattern of access to land that eame to char- 
acterize the Ganda state. Gradually, the coalitions of people that are present- 
day clans came to claim the butaka lands now associated with each clan (see 
‘Map 2.1). 

‘The power of the dead over land became the major instrument in the ideo- 
logical hattle over who would control the most fertile lands. Baganda traveled 























‘Map 2.1. Principal Clan Butaka, (Derived ftom L.A Falls, The King’s Men, 77) 
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to take the body of an important person (othe appropriate location for burial 
iff he (or she) had died in another place, and also exhumed the bodies of sig- 
nificant members of the lineage who had not been buried in the butaka. Men 
‘who had been leaders in the late nineteenth century described this kind of 
disinterment as normal; witnesses before the Butaka Land Commission in 
1924 described both reburials and the tragedy of important men who had been 
buried in inappropriate places! Thousands of people might gather ina butaka 
forthe funeral of a clan head: in 1906, Nsimbi, a chief of the Lungfish clan, 
said eight to twenty thousand would gather for an important funeral.** Even 

tually, kings became part of the process of butaka creation by naming — 
ratifying—an area with generations of significant graves as butaka, an action 
that Would gain them the gratitude of the favored clan and reduce the resources, 
of whoever had controlled that land previously. Kings did not wield author- 
ity over buried ancestors even after the monarchy became powerful: graves 
had to be removed from any area that a kabaka intended to use as his capital 

Since kings came to have sovereignty over all the land, it seems likely that 
graves had to be removed in order to eliminate the power of the buried an- 
cestors to thwart the kabaka’s actions, 

People used land differently as they gredually replaced mixed farming with 
intensive banana cultivation, and the changes in land use led to innovations 
in patterns of political authority. The settled, fixed quality of intensive banana 
cultivation gave people a way of naming and developing relationships of ob- 
Tigation between people, just as it had enabled an elaboration of connections 
between the living and the dead. In contrast to the gift of erop land that would 
be fallowed after three or four seasons, the space given for a banana garden 
established a relationship between the ruler who gave it and the follower who 
received it that could last for decades. Like any other gift, the gift of a banana 
garden made the connection between ruler and follower visible, but this gift 
produced much more food per unit of land than yams and grains, and facil 
{ated the enduring prosperity of follower and chief, Over time, the allocation 
‘of banana land became the way that Ganda people defined relationships that 
involved the power of some people over others 

Evidence of the naming power of gifts of land for banana gardens ean be 
gleaned from an oral tradition referring to the early eighteenth century. 
[Nkalubo rose in influence through being given three successive plots of land, 
before the most important part of the tory (in which he saves a future kabaka 
from death in the womb): 














There were two brothers who went to live under Nawandugu at Lubu, hav- 
ing immigrated from Sese, Theit names were Nkalubo and Miingo. Nkalubo 
decided to leave Nawandugu and to become the Kabaka's man being pre 
sented before the throne by Sewankambo, and receiving a plot of land near 
the palace from the Kabaka then reigning—Ndawula, From day to day 
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[Nkalubo paid a visit of respect to the Kabaka and soon he gained favour 
the outward sign of which was: a new plot nearer to the palace where 
Sebugwawo now resides: 


Each stage in Nkalubo’s progress was documented in a plot of land: first he 
was a follower of the chief Nawanduzu, then he became a follower ofthe king 
and received land, then he became more favored and received land whose exact, 
location was still remembered approximately two hundred years later 

Banana gardens gave people 2 new vocabulary for relationships: in mar. 
riage, with ancestors, and between givers and receivers of land. These rela- 
tionships were highly visible, extremely productive, and potentially stable. As 
the polity developed, people assembled the parts of the kingdom using ex- 
pectations of reciprocal obligation between chiefs and followers. 





A COALESCING POLITY 


Before the reign ofthe frst kabaka, the people north of Lake Vitoria or- 
ganized their communities under various kinds of rulers who had the eapac- 
ty to allocate land, andthe people tached to those rulers also created broader 
forms of eollective endeavor. This section examines clan eldership, the rule 
of a “big man," and cult authority as forms of leadership that preceded 
chiefship under te kabaka.Itexplones evidence for the Mbajwe cul the Kinty 
cul, and Walusimbi kingship, and considers how Buganda grew from these 
diffuse forms of overlapping social organization into a kingdom with clear 
boundaries under a king entitled kabaka. 

Several kinds of authority figures and ther followers created forms of 3s- 
sociation that began the Ganda polity. careful examination of the avilable 
evidence suggests thatthe rulers who allocated land included people who 
‘would later be seen as clan heads and people who would later be seen 3s 
chiefs. In other words, the peroeptions that clans held the land of Buganda 
before the frst kings is too simple—it imposes characteristics that clans de- 
‘eloped in their interaction with kings into the past 

‘The most ancient forms of polity in Buganda assembled out of coalitions 
cof people who had authority as the “fathers” of clans and others who were 
‘members of clans but probably had authority because of their wealth and 
ability to mobilize followers. As Schoenbrun points out, the Great Lakes Banta 
word for “chief.” hungu, comes ftom a word that means to gather up, a- 

and it seems likely thatthe ability of bokung to assemble the re- 
sources to maintain people in new communities ereated ther political power ® 
Clans had been amorphous, non-contiguous groups before the transition to 
intensive banana cultivation, and pattems of authority overland seem 0 i 
dicate that this dd not change. Peoole of any clan could live on land assoc 
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ated with the graves of a particular clan, and the clan elder who controlled 
the land had the responsibility of ruling all the people on the land, of what- 
ever clan, as well as carrying out clan responsibilities for a dispersed clan 
‘group. The “father” of a clan who con:rolled land with clan graves could 
invite people into his area but could not keep people on his land who chose 
to find another place to live. People who left created communities with other 
leaders, whose ability to attract followers might have come from spiritual 
Power from the attractive power of an exceptional buried ancestor, or from 
‘charisma or well- massed material resources. A place for alternative leaders 
to assemble power existed because land was abundant 

In order to establish a community on a ridge that was not already occupied, 
people would have had to marshal considerable human capital. Since the 
impulse for intensive banana culation seems to have come from an envi 
ronmental crisis in which land had been wor out from overcultvation, the 
people establishing new communities desendent on banana agriculture may 
well have been clearing mostly elephant grass, not forest, to establish fields” 
Even if a new community began in a very small way, the work of clearing 
fields and building homes would have been vast. Banana suckers take eigh- 
teen months fo three years to come to fruition. Beginning communities would 
have had to rely on gifts of food, and on crops of sweet potatoes and grains, 
‘during that time. Some new communities must have been established with the 
help of clan relatives, a process that is evident in the way gravesites for mi- 
nor lineages radiate out from those of superior, older lineages.** An impor- 
tant or wealthy man may also have mobilized followers to establish a new 
‘community. A nineteenth-century confirration ofthe capacity ofthe wealth 
‘est individuals to ereate communities using their own resources is evident in 
the statement “tis the usual custom for the Katikiro to open up new land.“ 
With a sufficiently large number of followers, a powerful man could muster 
and feed the labor force necessary to open land, settle people on it, and main- 
tain them until they had sufficient crops. A concerted effort by people follow 
ing a religious movement might also have established new communities. 

Tn the several hundred years during which intensive banana cultivation 
became firmly entrenched, population densities increased and people opened 
new land to banana cultivation, The pattems of political and social activity 
people established profoundly influenced the shape of the future Ganda pol- 
ity. Two ecological factors—the abundarce of land and the differing poten 
tial ofthat land—gave people the capacity to move out into new land and the 
‘motivation for doing so. An almost infinite number of new small chiefships 
could be formed in this process, and asa result, competition among chiefs 
for followers characterized the practice of power in Bugands 

‘The multiple forms of authority that later characterized the Buganda king 
<dom developed in a geographical context of abundant land that was not all 
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equally suitable for banana cultivaion, Fla-topped bills and rides that ex 
tend like long fingers into Lake Victoria make up the landscape of the re- 
sion. These land forms have a characteristic soil structure: on the top ofthe 
hills are thin gray soils that grow short grass, good for cattle but not for 
crops. Banana gardens are planted inthe middle and upper slopes ofthe hills 
in rich, productive soils, called “ree” or “chocolate” loam. Neither the sandy, 
acidic soils of the lower slopes nor the wet, clayey soils of the valley bot 
toms are very productive“! The ancient Bantu word for “settlement area” 
‘tala, came to mean a settlement spread outa long a ridge or hill in the area 
rich in “red” soil but this word also came to signify uncultivated land. That 
“settlement” and “unoccupied land” have the same root suggests both that 
‘unoccupied land becomes a settlement and that ridges on which people are 
settled have unoccupied land. Social practices were premised on land avail- 
ability. For example, a woman could withdraw from marriage and receive 
land to cultivate from a brother, and young men who reached adulthood 
sought a chief to whom they would attach themselves and from whom they 
‘would receive a plot of land. 

‘Since bananas could support a higher population density than mixed agri- 
culture the population must have increased in the several centuries that ac- 
companied the transition to banana cultivation, The same land would have 
accommodated more people, and we can surmise that gradually higher food 
yields would have led to population levels that required some people to move 
‘out from the eksaalo, the settled ridge that was their home, to another place. 
(One story ofthe semi-mythical Kint is that he let the area of Mangira, which 
‘was populated, well-cultivated, and under the control ofa clan leader, forthe 
Mabira forest." A synthesis of remembered clan histories suggests that the 
areas that are remembered as being settled first are those where banana agri- 
culture would have been most successful: Kyaddondo, which has a long shore 
fon Lake Victoria, Mawokota, which is also on the edge of the lake, and 
Butambala, immediately behind Mawokota. The areas farthest from the lake 
were the last to be settled. ‘* 

‘While there is no evidence that people in the region that became Buganda 
ever experienced an absolute shortage of arable land, the region has some arcas 
that are distinctively better for growing bananas than others. One reason for 
this is that some regions have a higher percentage of productive soil than other 
regions, In southern Buganda, up to 80 percent of the land surface is “red” 
loamy; in the north only 65 percent of hillsides are “red” earth, and a higher 
percentage is less productive lower slope soi." The other factor that deter 
mines how good land is for growing bananas is rainfall, Banana plants need 
‘consistent rainfall all yearlong inorder to yield fruit constantly. The ridges 
and hills closest tothe lake provided the best land for bananas, because warm 
wet air rising from the lake, and cooling on the hillside, provided reliable 
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rain.” Two rainfall zones have adequate precipitation for continuous banana 
production: a short zone immediately on the lake shore that receives forty 
five to seventy inches of rain in nine out of ten years, and a zone next to it 
that receives forty to sixty-five inches of ran in nine out often years. People 
seeking a place to establish themselves clearly wanted to settle in these areas, 
rather than in the dry belt. This area receives twenty-five to forty inches of 
rain most years, runs from the southwest tothe northeast ofthe country, and 
‘was much more sparsely populated.** However, itis essential to keep in mind 
that even in southern Buganda, where the soil was best for bananas and the 
rains were most reliable, the hilly landscspe caused rain shadows and subtle 
but essential differences in moisture available to gardens from the path of mists 
rising from the lake every day. In the mid-twentieth century, people had a keen 
sense of which land was best for banana cultivation.” 

Since allocating land to followers established the authority of a chief, these 
‘environmental conditions allowed an almost infinite elaboration of small 
cchiefships. More than four thousand figures of authority were recognized in 
the mailo allocation in 1900, and during the negotiation between Protestants 
‘and Catholics regarding how to share the main chiefships in 1891, six hun- 
dred chiefships were discussed.” The abundance of land meant Followers 
could always leave to find other land to cultivate; the variable quality of the 
land gave people withthe less-productive plots a reason to do so, even if their 
leader was ruling well. That people did move frequently is evident in the 
pledge husbands were asked to make to their wives upon marriage, “to not 
be always seeking new situations and wandering from one chief to another." 
‘This meant that conflict over the resource of particularly good land happened 
between rulers, not between rulers and people: 

We have evidence that competition among authority figures for followers 
‘on the land was part of Ganda political order from the beginning in a descrip- 
tion of the establishment of the shrines of lubaale deities on clan land: “One 
Lubati was Lubari of 4 or 5 clans and they would build a Kigwa (great temple) 
in some place, and as the Lubari was established there members of his 4 or 5 
clans would come and build around, possibly the Kitawi of the clan originally 
in possession might object, but the mandwa (or head priest) would say "You'll 
die if you don’t let them stay’ and so he had to do so." A clan leader could 
not refuse when the priest or medium settled followers on his land and threat- 
‘ened him with death if he displeased the lubaale by turning them out. 

Before the Buganda kingdom emerged, members of clans lived through- 
‘out the region, some of them under clan leadess, but others under leaders who 
were not seen as leaders of clans, but leaders of people. Some people followed 
chiefs who controlled land as leaders of branches of clans, other people fol- 
lowed chiefs who controlled land as gatherers of people, and still others fol~ 
lowed leaders who controlled land because they connected people to spiritual 
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forces. Enduring patterns of tribute and rituals of allegiance suggest that 
people accepted all these forms of authority as legitimate: when competition 
‘occurred, it happened between alternative legitimate authorities over who 
would control followers. 

‘The people who lived in the region that became Buganda created forms of 
association, such as Mbajwe and Kintu practices that linked them together 
in ties beyond clanship and allegiance toa chief." Six different clans partici- 
Pated inthe care ofthe spiritual object named Mbajwe, which was the "stron- 
zest medicine” of the kingdom. The “father” of the Sheep clan was in charge 
‘of it and a man from the Bird clan thatched its temple. A man of the Seed 
‘lan carried it, aman of the Yam clan carted its stool, and it had a mae priest 
and female spirit medium from the Leopard clan, Members of the Bushbuck 
‘lan beat drums for it, and the Grasshopper lan provided a wife frit Since 
two of these clans claimed to have been in the region “from time immemo- 
rial” and two claimed to have arrved wit the first semi-mythical king, it 
seems probable that tis spiritual medicine came into existence before the 
familiar Ganda kingdom, 

The continuously reenacted memories of contributions to Kintu suggest that 
people created connections through gifts and services that created obli 
Worship of Kintu at Magonga brought tozether people associated with the 
oldest core area of Buganda and people of clans that were also clans in 
Bunyoro. As Christopher Wrisley has observed, the locations of Kintu wor- 
ship and the range of ways that Kintu was understood suggest that Kintu as a 
spiritual foree came frst, and later people telling the history of Bugenda made 
him the father ofthe kingdom.* The carefully delineated tasks of remember- 
ing Kintu were caried out by officers whose names and functions succeeded 
in particular lineages of eight clans. Mwandje, a chief of the Leopard clan, 
‘was in charg ofthe shrine. A man inthe Pangolin lan had the task of building 
Kintu’s house with twelve assistants. Each month a man of the Vervet Mon- 
key clan and a woman of the Bird clan had the task of taking cooked food 
from the priest into the forest for Kintu to ea Two of these (Pangolin and 
Bird) are clans that claimed firstcomer status in Buganda and two others 
(Nervet Monkey and Leopard) were among the most powerful in relation to 
the kabaka, once the kabakaship was established. Furthermore, according to 
Wrieley, fifteen Ganda clans had representatives at or near Magonga, and 
people of the Buffalo, Bushbuck, and Grasshopper clans, which all have Nyoro 
associations, had important functions in the ritual. Iti clear that worship of 
Kintu at Magonga dew people ficm a broad region, only part of which be- 
came Buganda” 

These spiritual practices were ancient. Kintu worship probably began af- 
ter 4.0, 500, when the people who eventually setled all around Lake Victoria 
shared the West Nyanza language, since a Kint figure was honored by people 
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ranging from the Haya west ofthe lake to the Soga in the northeast. The 
Mbajwe spiritual medicine probably stared after a. 1000, when Luganda 
became a separate anguage, but before the establishment ofthe power of 
kaakas. Unlike the worship of lubaale deities, which entered Buganda sev- 
eral hundred yeats later, Mbajwe and Kinty practices are remarkable in the 
\way that the rituals required the participation of people of many different clans. 
(As lubale deities gained popularity in Buzanda a few centuries later, vai 
‘us clans asserted primacy in the worship of different lubaale.) These prac: 
tices had the quality of deliberate confederation: they enacted and maintained 
spiritual well-being through the combined endeavor of people who had di- 
verse clan allegiances. The welllefended right to perform particular aspects 
of each ritual suggests that clans used a vocabulary of gifts and services 10 
assert ther place in Kintu worship and inthe Mbajwe cult. Undoubtedly pae 
ticipants sought the spiritual protection and prestige thatthe cults provided, 
but itis also possible that these forms of association created ties between 
people that had economic, social, and political or military dimensions. 
‘Buganda’s earliest practice of kingship also involved a number of clans 
‘whose members performed clearly prescrided ritual roles. A coalition of clan 
based units is remembered in the traditions regarding the ancestor ofthe Civet 
clan, named Bugands-Ntege-Walusimbi, who ruled Buganda before Kint 
(The question of whether Buganda had kings before Kintu became part of 
Apolo Kagawa’s biter fight with clans ir the early twentieth eentury: some 
people said there had been seven earlier kings, the Catholic Bishop claimed 
to know of nine more, and other authors published longer lists.) A kernel 
of memory of authority before Buganda’s nominal first king isa folktale in 
‘which God sent the moon to report on how well Walusimbi was ruling, which 
made the sun jealous, causing a fight that gave the moon its dark spots. In 
his insightful analysis of the Ganda dynastic traditions, Christopher Wrigley 
suggests that Walusimbi controlled a center of ritual activities directed toward 
Ferility and agricultural prosperity at Basku in Busiro.” In the Baka cer- 
cemonies for “confirming” the king, leaders of the Civet Cat and Lungfish clans 
in royal repalia had elaborate exchanges with the king being insalled, and 
named officers of the Vervet Monkey, Mushroom, Seed, and Colobus Mon- 
key clans also participated. Like the Mbajwe and Kintu cults, the Walusimbi 
kingship drew apparently autonomous groups into association through the 
contribution each made to ritual with connotations of prosperity 
























KINTU, KIMERA, AND THE AUTHORITY OF FIRSTCOMERS 


Sometime between 1200 and 1700, the Ganda polity underwent a radical 
transformation, A new kind of kingship with new royal rituals inserted itself 
atthe center ofthe polity, establishing.a form of monarchy quite different from 
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‘other practices of kingship in the region. The character of these differences, 
particularly the primacy of chiefly power and the lack of power of princes, 
suggest that a stranger king did indeed come to Buganda, but could not im- 
port all the dimensions of royal prerogative because of the well-embedded 
practices of power that already existed in Buganda. It is also possible, how~ 
ever, that a new indigenous dynasty sought to establish itself using the pres- 
tigious royal practices of Bunyoro and claiming Nyoro origins. Whatever his 
origins, the historical record demonstrates that the new king made a place for 
himself in the polity by eveating relationships of reciprocal obligation with 
the coalition of leaders who already held power in the region. Obwesengeze 
‘which literally means “from service,” an archaic form of chiefship in the nine 
teenth century, provides insight into how the king’s system of chiefs devel- 
‘oped alongside other forms of authority. Clanship,chiefship, and kingship all 
changed as the new king, the kabaka, sought t0 establish himself in relation, 
to the many already existing centers of authority in the area. 

Remembered lists of the kings of Buganda do not reveal these changes: to 
the contrary they show an unbroken line of kabakas stretching back from the 
present tothe fourteenth century.” The earliest remembered rulers on this lst 
would not have been called kabakas in their own time, but the new kind of 
king called kabaka had been established by the rule of Kabaka Kimbugwe, 
around 16007 We know this hecanse ofthe story of a central chief's outstand- 
ing service to Kabaka Kimbugwe, which caused the name of his office to be 
changed from Wolungo to Kimbugwe in commemoration. The office of 
Wolungo existed in Bunyoro and probably entered Buganda as part of kabaka 
kingship.” 

‘The kabaka was a new kind of ruler, an innovation from or an imposition 
‘on top of the practice of kingship that was already there. Some of the evi 
dence of ths is linguistic—Schoenbrun points out that in related languages, 
‘mwami means “king and mukungu means “chief under the king,” but in 
Luganda these words (plural bakungu for the latter) both mean “chief under 
the kabaka.” Since the hierarchical usage of the words is more widespread, 
the people speaking Luganda protubly thought of bakungu being inferior 1 
‘a mwami at one point, but then changed to think of both mwami and bakungu 
as inferior to the kabaka, That Luganda has its own word for “king,” instead 
of using the more common terms mami or mukama, is another indication 
thatthe Ganda form of kingship developed later than its neighbors.”* A myth 
of the origin of kingship with widespread currency in eastern Africa also pro- 
vides a hint that the Ganda kabaka was superimposed onto an earlier practice 
of kingship. Many eastern African societies have an origin story concerning 
ruler or first king who arrives from the wilderness and wins people as fol- 
lowers by hunting and giving them meat, In the Ganda tradition, Mulanga, 
‘who was wealthy, generous, and taught people to eat meat, was not the hunter! 
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ruler he isin other versions ofthis origin myth; instead he is the hunter/son 
ofthe mythical first kabaka, Kin.” 

‘The special sovereign status accorded to particular people in Buganda peo- 
vides further evidence of the layering of a new kind of kingship over older 
‘ones. Aecoring to Apolo Kaggwa, twenty-three figures of authority who “had 
a considerable voice in the country” never saw the king in person, and con- 
ducted all their business with the king through representatives. They wore 
brass rings on their legs and hair crests in their hair that distinguished them 
from other people. They could not be arrested for any offense, and if a king 
wanted to put one of them to death, he had to arrange to make it Took like an 
accident.” By the twentieth century, explanations ofthis phenomenon were 
highly partisan: the clan version was that ancient chiefs who were also clan 
elders had not been interested in ruling, and asked the kabaka to relieve them 
of chiefly duties. The royalist version was thatthe chiefs who stayed away 
felt indignant because the king had usurped their power.” In practice, they 
“had considerable voice inthe country” and their avoidance of the king may 
have heen a statement of the importance of keeping distinct powers separate 

‘The dynastic traditions of Buganda, which have been carefully analyzed 
by M.S.M. Scmakula Kiwanuka, Christopher Wrigley, and others, contain 
stories that explain the new form of power in Buganda as the arrival of an 
immigrant king. but also contain hints of conquest through war or internal 
revolution.” The first king, Kintu, is said to have come from heaven, or from 
4 port named Podi, in Bunyoro, and to have killed a tyrannical ruler named 
Bemba, who is said to have been a python. Kabaka Kintu established capi 
tals all over the center of the kingdom before disappearing in a forest. His 
son and suecessor also disappeared, His grandson, Kimera, is sad to have been 
born in Bunyoro and returned to rule after an interregnum caused by his 
father's mysterious departure into a forest.” The fight with King Bemba and 
the disappearances are signs in the dynastic history of political turmoil and 
social change, and give weight to interpretations that focus on internal trans- 
formations of the evolving polity. However, clan histories as well as the dy- 
nastic history indicate that people came into Buganda from the direction of 
Bunyoro. For example, an elder of the Crow branch ofthe Otter clan explained 
in 1906, “Before Kimera’s reign there were not many people in Uganda: he 
brought alot in from Unyoro.™® Either the prosperity of people north ofthe 
lake attracted setters, and those settlers brought with them a form of polii- 
cal order different than the system that had been developing in the region al- 
ready, oF the prestige of Bunyoro led an inéigenous innovator to style himself 
as a Nyoro prince: 

‘The anomalous status of balangira (princes) in Buganda suggests that im- 
migrants or innovators brought a new pattern of royal power that did not en- 
tirely “take hold” in the host country. The ancient leaders who are remembered 
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as Kintu and Kimera would have brought from “the north” Rutaran concepts 
of royal power. Royal people, including the king (mukama in Haya, Nyambo, 
Nyoro—all Rutaran languages) and princes (balangira) had authority over 
land and people. Royals also possessed noble bearing and qualities of gener- 
‘sity and goodness by virtue of their igh birth." Inthe nineteenth century 
in Busoga, Buganda's neighbor tothe east, princes were distinguished from 
‘commoners through strongly marked differences in speech, behavior, and 
power In Buganda, people of royal birth had some marks of distinct status— 
they spoke differently and royal women flaunted norms of female behavior 
but in many ways they had less power than other people, rather than more, 
Princes and princesses controlled land (until the trouble inthe kingdom that 
accompanied expansion, they appointed chiefs on their land whose titles 
matched the titles ofthe main chiefs of the province), but their holdings were 
smaller than those of important chiefs, and by the nineteenth century they were 
kept far from the center of powe:*® Why were balangira so unimportant in 
uganda? They might have had significant power at one time, and los it, but 
it seems unlikely that princes’ power would have entirely dropped out of the 
deep and well-preserved memories of control over land.** Another possibil 
ity is that a form of royal power that involved princes’ rights over land was 
not acceptable to people in Buganda because when this practice of royalty and 
nobility arrived in the area, peopie already had a functioning vocabulary of 
power expressed in control of land. In an ideological strugele over who had 
the power to allocate land to others, influential buried ancestors and rulers with 
active ties of reciprocal obligation won over newly fashionable princes, Julien 
Gorju observed that the kings of Buganda, whom he perceived to have come 
into the country from the north, eablished and created legitimacy for them- 
selves by creating graves of their own.®® 

Rituals and clan histories that link the king and clans in Buganda suggest 
that people required the new kabaka figure to conform to habits ofthe practice 
of power that already existed in Buganda, Strategies of invoking reciprocal 
obligation permeated the publicly performed statements ofthe relationship of 
groups in the kingdom to the kabaka. Inthe ceremonies installing a new kin 
successive clan heads sated ther service to earlier kings and offered the new 
Kabaks gifts dha defined their relationship to him. For example, the mugema, 
head of the Monkey clan and chief ofthe province that contained the graves 
of deceased kings, placed a bark cloth and calf skin on the new king and sai 
“Lam your father, you are my child, Through all the ages, from your ances- 
tor Kimera, [am your father. Tis skin with which I elothe you was worn by 
your ancestor Kimera when he took possession of Buganda."™ The rites of 
“confirming the king” took place at Bakka, where the Walusimbi rituals had 
been located, about six months after ths installation. The new king received 
instructions and confirmation of his role as king from the heads of the clans 
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‘who had been par ofthe Walusimbi kingship rituals. The king trespassed and 
had to pay fines, demonstrating the clan leaders’ prior authority. They met him 
‘wearing royal regalia, and gave him pieces of it asserting the royal power they 
had wielded in the past and their assent to the kabaka's rule 

1m addition to his precisely enacted dependence on the people who had 
participated in the Walusimbi kingship rites, each kabaka had to enact his 
relationship with other clans. The king's debt of obligation to the Elephant 
clan was reenacted early inthe eign of a new king through a ritual in which 
the chict herdsman of the king tiled postion inthe Elephant clan, brought 
cows into the king's enclosure, and made the king play on a flute that Kimera 
hha played on and herd the cows fora short ime. Members of the Reedbuck 
clan, who hunted elephants and gave the king tribute in ivory brought a new 
king an elephant tusk, which he had to jump over, n ord to nerease the size 
of elephant herds ™ Each of these rituals required the new king t acknowl- 
edge his indebtedness fr the transfer of authority o forthe service performed 
for kings by the people who preceded him in the land. The original pat 
pants in these ceremonies would not have been heads of clans with the char- 
acteristics clans came to have several hundred years later: i is possible that 
some clans coalesced around te relationship to royalty that was being emer 
bered 

“Many of the services provided by clans maintained the spiritual health of 
the king—he could not be well or rule without the contributions made by the 
‘clans. The Mushroom clan served as gatekeepers, presided over the temple 
‘ofthe god Nende, and cared forthe royal stool and the royal drum, Kawagulu 
‘The Buffalo clan carried the king and were responsible for the temple of 
Musoke. The Bird clan took care of powerful spiritual medicines, including 
‘one named Buganda, and provided the chief who guarded the king's sacred 
fire and a drum that informed people of the king's health. The Sheep clan kept 
the powerful spiritual medicine Mbajwe, and took eare ofthe temple ofthe 
sod Kilbuka.® Since Ganda kings had to have the support ofthe gods to rule 
successfully, clan responsibilities forthe gods increased the king's indebted 
ness to clans. The only clans that did not provide gifts and services that con- 
tributed to the king's spiritual well-being and power to rule were those who 
were integrated into the kingdom in later centuries. 

Material gifts that flowed from people to the kabaka also created reltion- 
ships of obligation: various peoples provided the kings" bark cloths, built 
named canoes, and supplied beer, musica instruments, drummers, and ser- 
‘ants for particular tasks. Service to any king inthe history ofthe dynasty 
could create bonds of connection and obligation with the ruling king. Anew 
king had to visit the land on which the Seed clan herded for kings since the 
time of “Kabaka Nakibinge, who planted tree there for us to tie on his cow 
which we look after there and which is called Nakawombe; moreover the 
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present Kabaka Daudi Chwa came to this place and saw this very ree and he 
also gave us his own cow to look afte." People guarded the right to pro- 
vide these gifts and services, because each action explicitly stated the giver’s 
conneetion to royal power, and implicitly asserted the king's obligation to 
reciprocate. As someone who had been a high-ranking chief in the mid- 
nineteenth century explained, “ne duty was lower than another; all were in 
the king's reward and any kind of work done for him was an honour”? Even 
in the early twentieth century, Mugema, chief of Busi, where all the de- 
cased kabakas were buried, did particular building work for the king in the 
capital “with his own private people, not with everyone in his saza" The 
work was not labor the king demended ofa provincial chief, but a statement 
‘of a relationship of obligation between the king and his “father” that could 
only be made by Mugema’s own followers. 

Since many of the services that created ties of obligation have been com- 
rmemorated with butaka land, some scholars have perceived the interaction 
between frsicomer clans and arriving kings to be a conflict over who would 
control valuable land * A careful examination of the character of the relation 
ship created between kings and clans suggests that this isnot an accurate rep- 

tion of ther relationship, especially forth frst several hundred years 
‘of the kingdom. The statements made by clans in ritual and in clan histories 
‘emphasize ther intention to participate inthe attractive, enticing practice of 
the kingship, with the rewards of prestige it yielded. What the kings initially 
fined from the association was a place inthe center of a network that had 
‘more todo with prestige than with material wealth. The gifts given tothe king 
‘could not be stored, o what the king had was the power to redistribute” 
While more research into early Ganda history is necessary, it seems possible 
that the kabaka king figure had the effect for Buganda that David Newbury 
‘describes for the ariving Basimbula royalty on Iw Island. There, “new pat- 
tems of interaction among groups on the island and new concepts of group 
belonging” made the people on Ijwi receptive tothe new king figure.” 

The structures of the Ganda kingdom developed out of a practice of 
chiefship that expressed the recipient chies service to the king. By the late 
nineteenth century, bwesengeze had become an archaic, relatively insigifi 
‘ean aspect ofthe Ganda chiefly hierarely, bu chiefly tiles und revorded oral 
histories indicated thatthe chiefly hierarchy began in relationship that com- 
memorated the king's recognition of services performed for him. A chiet 
“rom service” held a title tht described his work forthe king, and controlled 
land with folowers omit that had the same name. The personal dimension of 

is service is evident in titles such as “Mulimyambuga" “He who cleans the 
courtyard ofthe palace.” and *Mukebezi.” “He who calls upon the ki 
chief who “looked after the king's latrines and gave him his bath" Inthe 
eaiest period, these chifships might have been parly created by kings who 
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had the human resources to enable a favored follower to open new land. Other, 
‘much more substantial chiefships in the hierarchy of the kingdom came into 
‘being when people who actually already had authority over land and people 
associated themselves with the king by offering a service, M.S.M, Semakula 
Kiwanuka has pointed out that the rulers of the ancient central areas of 
Buganda, who had status as elders of clans and rulers of people, became chiefs 
‘with titles that indicated work in the royal household. Kaggo, the leader of 
the Seed clan who controlled much of Kyaddondo, became the chief called 
Sabaddu, “chief of the servants.” who supervised people who worked in the 
household, and his immediate subordinate was called Sabakaki, “chief of the 
palace guards.” While these chiefs controlled large, important provinces (that 
had previously been their independent territories) they also continuously 
carried out the work of their office forthe king, The vocabulary of kusenga, 
attachment through reciprocal obligation, connected their authority to the 
king's Even though these chiefs had brought thei land and people into the 
kingdom, rather than being given the land and authority over people by the 
king, in popular memory, “the great Chiefs together with the Bataka started 
as the Kabaka’s servants.” 

‘The extent to which chiefship in the oldest part of the kingdom derived 
from relationships of pledged obligation is evident in Lloyd Fallers’ research 
contrasting chiefship in Busiro and Buddu. In Busi, the ancient heartla 
Cf the kingdom, almost all chiefShips haé some dimension of remembered 
relationship to the king, and in the nineteenth century these chiefships were 
claimed by various clans. In Buddu, which was annexed to the kingdom after 
kkabakas had become powerful, the kabaka appointed almost all chiefs (see 








Map 2.2). 
‘The familiar structures of the kingdom developed slowly as existing rul- 
cers and existing forms of association became connected with the kabaka. 


Just as the Ganda polity before the arrival of kabakaship had involved the 
Authority of leaders of clan branches, the authority of chiefs who gathered 
people around them, and the authority of leaders who mediated spiritual 
forces, the structures of the kingdom under the kabaka drew together lead- 
crs who had followers for different reasons and chiefships that had differ- 
ent kinds of origins. Chiefship came to mean not only control over land and 
authority over people, but also a place in the gathering of “all of Buganda” 
in the court of the kabaka, and the prestige was considered to be the most 
‘important part As chiefship under the king became the most significant 
location of power, between approximately 1400 and 1700, clans became the 
‘means through which people sought influence in the kingdom, Far from 
losing their power to chiefs, as some historians have argued, clans grew into 
centers of political mobilization as part of a political system of chiefs and 
authority figures serving a king, 
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‘As Christopher Wrigley has observed, Ganda clans grew out of forms of 
association that had been cults, lineages, and groups of people under a leader. 
‘The constitutive, identity-ereating aspect o® clans evident in clan rhetoric and 
symbols lends itself to an interpretation of clans that understands them as a 
timeless reality that had been part of Buganda since its beginning oF before. 
But clan histories oftheir achievements also clearly state the power-gathering 
and power-brokering capacities that clans developed. The highly political 
character of clans is revealed inthe 1906 explanation of etiquette: it was never 
polite to ask a person's clan, only his name, but in the presence of the king, a 
person's clan had to be mentioned. The complex history of clans hiding in 
other clans to escape the wrath of aking o- to circumvent restrictions placed 
oon them is further evidence of clan power in a kingdom structured by 
ehiefships." 

The political power of clans operated through the institution of the 
rnnamasole, the queen mother. In many societies across Africa, queen mothers 
were women rulers who exercised power by doing for kings the things that 
mothers did for their sons. As Sandra Bares has pointed out, queen mothers 

gaged in governing through “supporting, advising, defending, protecting, 
punishing, and nurturing” their sons who were kings."° The Ganda manife 
tation ofthis pattern of gendered politcal power developed ater the people 
living around Lake Vietoria broke into different language families in about 
‘A. 1500. We know this because the languages in the region have entirely 
different words forthe position of queen mother, and queen mothers engaged 
the political process in different ways in different kingdoms." In Buganda, 
the position of queen mother became the vehiele forthe political ambitions 
of clans, since every clan offered women to the king as wives, and any wife 
could (in theory) bear the child who would be the next king and therefore 
ascend to the most powerful postion in the kingdom next to the kabaka, that 
‘of nnamasole."5 A woman became nnamasole through having a male child 
by the kabaka, amassing enough personal influence to put her son forward 
among dozens of others, and building a coalition of support behind her son. 
Since one clan did not provide a sufficiently large number of supporters to 
win the throne, the successful queen mother and her allies in her own clan 
hhad to align with other clans in order for her son to come to power." 

‘A queen mother had her own court near the king's capital (kibuga) but on 
another hill, separated from the kibuga’s hill by a stream of running water. 
‘The nnamasole was served by a coterie of chiefs in all parts of the kingdom 
that mirrored the set of chiefs serving the king.!” A kabaka visited his mother, 
but the nnamasole never entered the kibuga; when she wished to communi- 
cate with a kabaka, she sent messengers. A kabaka had deep, continuing ob- 
ligations to the clans who had placed him in power, The queen mother’s 
influence over her son, and her autonomous power marked in her indepen- 
dent control of land and people, held the king accountable to his supporters. 
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‘The nnamasole’s brother, who had the chiefly tile ssaabaganzi (“father of the 
favorites”) was also among the most influential people in the kingdom, Queen 
‘mothers substantially limited the power of kings: Ham Mukasa (a Ganda chief 
who rose to power in the nineteench century) wrote, without a queen mother, 
“there would be no one to check him [the king] if he behaved too evilly:""* 
Ifa kabaka wanted to remain in power, he had to act in a way that pleased 
the nnamasole."”” 

CClans triumphed over princes in the making of royal power in Buganda 
through the value that was placed on royal offspring bom to women of the 
clans, This involved a deviation from regional social practice by having the 
children of a king take their mother’s instead of their father’s clan. It makes 
sense that marriage would be the center of a battle over power between newly 
arrived kings and preexisting rulers, because, as we have seen, marriage was 
‘one ofthe tools people in the regicn used to incorporate strangers. New kings 
‘would have wanted marriage alliances to develop links with the preexisting 
rulers who carried significant authority and controled most material resources; 
those people would have found marriage of their daughters useful in making 
claims to some of the prestige fourd inthe presence of the newly arived king, 
Clear evidence of this comes from memories of a decision made in the time 
of Kateregga, who began to rule around 1600, about one hundred years after 
the disjuncture in dynastic traditions that suggests the arrival of the new kind 
‘of king. People remembered that “Kateregga and his chiefs decided to demand 
(of the prominent and wealthy chiefs taxes inthe form of goods, to be given 
1 the wives of the king." From then on, specific chiefS were assigned the 
responsibility of collecting taxes to be delivered to particular wives, all of 
‘whom held titles that passed down within their clan. Clans that had been most 
‘powerful in the pre-kabaka kingdom controlled the chiefships and other royal 
offices responsible for the care af pregnant royal wives and raising of the 
king’s children, which gave them great influence in the production of kabakas. 
It seems reasonable to assume thatthe relative strength of existing rulers 1m 
relation to king witha royal cachet (but not too many other resources) led 10 
the Ganda royal practice in which the king was atthe center, but a coalition 
Of clans, organized around potential queen mothers, put im there. 

‘The new moon ceremonies provide further evidence of the claims made by 
rulers who already had authority in Buganda on the powers of the attractive 
but parvenu person of the kabaka. In the new moon ceremonies, each ruling 
kabaka had to acknowledge and embrace his predecessors’ “twins” (highly 
decorated objects containing each king's umbilical cords). Since the suc- 

ssor of the chief who had been in charge of the “twin” during the deceased 
kabakars reign presented it to the living kabaka, this event required the rul- 
ing kabaka to acknowledge his debt to the most significant chiefs who had 
served his predecessors. Clans coatinued to appoint successors to these indi- 
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himself in Buganda, Chiefship under the kabaka emerged from the relation 
ships built between people who already lived there, and had some kind of 
kingship, with a new kind of king who was either an immigrant or an indigen 
‘advancing a new and foreign form of kingship. Anew thing—chiefship that 
defined a relationship with the kabaka—developed out of, and then alongside 
‘of, an older thing—chiefship that defined a relationship between a superior 
‘and his followers on land. The already established authority figures evolved 
into clan leaders who might or might not be chiefs under the kabaka, and 
chiefs who did not lead clans but did serve the kabaka and used their con- 
rections to the king to advance the interes oftheir groups. The distinct quai 
ties of clans, the stories they told about themselves, and their habits of action 
as a group developed in interaction with the power and obligations of the 
kabaka, A pattern of many nodes of power, with many Tinks between them, 
‘came to characterize the Buganda kingdom, 








CONCLUSION 


Around A.0, 1000, banana gardens became a way that people marked rela- 
tionships of obligation—the obligation of wives to husbands, the obligation 
of descendants to ancestors, and tae obligation of followers to leaders. The 
capacity of banana gardens to name connections between people contributed 
‘o the shape of Ganda clans, and to the character of Ganda chiefship, and it 
provided one of the mechanisms through which people assembled the network 
of allegiances that became the kingdom, 

In the Ganda polity, a king occupied the center, but leaders of people who 
hhad independent claims on their followers made him powerful through their 
allegiance. The statements about power inherent in the pattern of interaction 
of chiefs and authority figures in the courts of the king and queen mother 
strongly suggest that participants uaderstood the state to be a coming together 
of multiple sources of authority. Groups of people organized as clans con- 
twolled essential spiritual power and functioned as collective centers of political 
power through the institution of the queen mother. The rituals of a new king's 
installation asserted each clan's contribution to his power, and the new moon. 
ceremony reminded the reigning king of his debts to clans for the services 
performed by their members in previous reigns 

ower in the early Ganda kingdom was diffuse, always visible, and con- 
santly negotiated. Using the language of chiefship as a statement of recipro- 
cal obligation, authority figures built a complex and comprehensive network 
of allegiances. Inits earliest centuries, these alliances led in many directions: 
toward Magonga, the location of the Kintu cult, toward Bakka, where 
Walusimbi reigned, and toward connections that promoted strength of 
Buganda through Mbajwe. The establishment of kabaka kingship sometime 
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before 1600 drew these various forms of connection more toward one center, 
the kabaka’s capital. Like the tightly aligned reeds that made the walls and 
‘oof of a Ganda home, gifts, labor, and respectful participation flowed through 
chief to the kabaka from all the regions of the kingdom, 
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KABAKAS STRUGGLE TO 
HOLD THE CENTER: 
THE DESTABILIZING 

CONSEQUENCES OF STOLEN 
PEOPLE AND UNOBLIGATED 
Power, CA. 1500-ca. 1800 


Expansion of the kingdom in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries pro- 
foundly destabilized the practice of power in Buganda. On the most obvious 
level, expansion created new avenues to prestige and control of resources, and 
therefore intensified the kabaka’s task of maintaining balance through redis- 
tribution. Thirteen kabakas held power inside of five generations. as brothers 
and cousins and theie factions fought each other for control of the spoils of 
‘expansion. A more encompassing and even more challenging consequence of 
winning wars was the partial unraveling of the practice of reciprocal obliga- 
tion. In order to utilize newly conquered cerrtory, kabakas created ckitongole 
chief hip (plural ebitongole), in which mostly nonftee people, captives of war, 
served a particular interest of the holder of the captives. Power over people 
without the bonds of reciprocal obligation undermined the coherence of the 
polity, because participants who had lost their capacity to influence the 
kabaka's actions attempted to install more compliant kings. Even worse, chiefs 
began to use war captives to create ebitongole of their own, which threatened. 
the kabaka’s control of the center. The vast numbers of captives brought into 
Buganda with the wars of expansion seriously diminished the status of 
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followers in relation to chiefs, as thousands of nonfree people lessened chief's" 
reed to compete with other chiefs forthe goodwill of followers. 

The wars of expansion brought political conflict and social crisis to 
Buganda, evident in escalating intemal violence: the shot life span of kings, 
and also brutal, coercive violence against oxdinary people. It is possible that 
fn end to expansion and to Buganda’s military dominance of the region in 
the nineteenth century would have led to a resolution of the social crisis 
engendered by the wars, but the eighteenth-century dilemma of unobligated 
power fed into a nineteenth-century crisis of further forms of unobligated 
power and of people for sale. 

This perception of the eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries as a time 
of crisis, in which the kabaka’s place at the center of the kingdom was threat 
ened by institutional change and masses of stolen people eroded the status of 
followers, strongly contrasts with predominant interpretations of the Ganda 
past. Most historians of Buganda see the wars of expansion as a period of 
‘consolidation and centralization, from which kabakas emerged much more 
powerful! Expansion, according to this interpretation, allowed kabakas to take 
power away from clans and create a set of chiefs who were “king's me 
the beginning of a modern bureaucracy. Differences in both theoretical frame- 
‘work and in choice of evidence suggest a process of dissolution of social order 
‘and disintegrating power where others have seen social development and ex- 
panding royal power. IF we make an effort to understand how participants in 
the Ganda polity interacted inthe past, without imposing categories and pra 
tices that came to exist later, the eighteenth-century changes defy simplifica- 
tion as a process in which kings took power from clans to create a new kind 
‘of bureaucracy. Al those who wielded authority in the kingdom, including 
chiefs with ancient responsibilities and newly appointed chiefs over recently 
added territories, enacted an unwritten constitution ofthe kingdom in the way 
they gathered in the capital, gave and received gifts, and performed work for 
the king. These practices did not change with the wars of expansion, and to 
soe the social stresses the wars caused, we have to look further than memo- 
ries of chiefly appointments, or the records of the violent actions of Ganda 
kings in the nineteenth century. 

How to manage the labor of newly acquired nonfree dependents and main- 
tain the allegiance of free followers was the critical social dilemma faced by 
Ganda people as the kingdom expanded.* The problem posed for chiefs and 
the kabaka is evident not only in the period's political violence, but also in 
the histories of particular ebitongole chiefships, remembered as part of the 
disputes overland granted to those chiefships. The problem posed for free and 
nonfree followers is evident in the increasing coercion of dependents that 
appears to have accompanied the expansion. The dynastic history regarding 
this period recorded a higher level of violence against followers than had 
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‘occurred earlier and itis important to note thatthe dynastic history condemned. 
that violence. A gap opened up between tve social power of followers asserted. 
bby Ganda proverbs, stories, and expressed views regarding social relations, 
and the character of those social relationships described by nineteenth-century 
Visitors and participants. Either Baganda wrongly believed their society 10 
allow women to choose their husbands snd people to choose their chiefs, oF 
the influx of nonfree people with the expansion wars seriously disrupted prac- 
tices of reciprocal obligation that people considered to be ordinary and un- 
remarkable 

‘This chapter documents social and political upheaval in eighteenth- and 
carly-nineteenth-century Buganda in three sections. The first section demon- 
strates the place of the kabaka at the center ofa visible, continuously enacted 
‘competition among chiefs over people, power, and prestige. This pattern had 
‘been established as the kingdom gradually coalesced before 1500. It explores 
the contradictory ideas inherent in the Ganda practice of power: that kabakas 
were both supreme and entirely obligated to their followers. The second sec- 
tion shows how rulers in Buganda accommodated and negotiated with com= 
pting sources of power through exploring the arrival and incorporation of 
lubaale spiritual authority, beginning in the sixteenth century. The third sec- 
tion shows how expansion in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries under- 
‘mined kabakas’ ability to stabilize the kingdom atthe center, This happened 
through escalating competition between chiefs and the kabaka unleashed by 
the unobligated quality of ekitongole chiefship, and in the deterioration of 
social relations caused by the incorporation of nonfree people. 


LOVE, COMPETITION FOR FOLLOWERS, 
AND THE ORDER OF BUGANDA. 


Incessant competition among chiefs for followers and for the prestige that 
consolidated a chiet"s hold over followers characterized Ganda polities. An 
‘examination of patterns of tribute and allegiance demonstrates that as the king- 
dom developed, the critical axis of con‘lict in Buganda had been between 
chiefs for followers, and people relied on kabakas to mediate that conflict. 
People continuously and visibly enacted the centrality of the kabaka he was 
physically at the center of the kingdom. politically the designator of some 
people's power over others, and materially the point of redistribution of goods. 
Placed atthe conceptual and material center of the kingdom, kabakas balanced 
the contending intcrests championed by literally thousands of chiefs, elders, 
royals, and priests, and the followers of all those figures of authority. 
‘The essential dynamic of power in Buganda was that chiefs needed follow: 

crs and followers could leave their chiefs. Inherent in kusenga, the action of 
attaching to a superior, was Ausenguka, the action of leaving a superior. In 
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theory, a ruler could also husengusa, cause people to move away, but since a 
ruler’s standing was dependent on having lots of followers, the terms of 
kusenga favored the followers. Ganda proverbs speak of followers as people 
who had choices, “Musenze alanda"—'The follower often changes his mas- 
ter" and “Busence muguma: bie buionnontera n’osongola”—"Service is like 
the digging stick: when it has become blunt, you point it again.” Zachariah 
Kisingii, one of the most powerful chiefs a the beginning of a British pres- 
cence, explained, “A new kitawi (controller of clan land) would not turn out 
such a cultivator [a nonclan member] without reason as he would be afraid 
that other cultivators would run away and so the estates become waste land. 
People with authority needed to keep their followers. 

‘The forms of exchange marking kusenga expressed the reciprocity people 
‘expected to experience inthe relationship.’ In the nineteenth century chief's 
‘men built elaborate reed fences that encircled his compound as part of their 
service to him; a chief protected his men from other powerful people who 
‘might claim their labor or service. Followers took their chief part of every brew 
‘of beer they made and some of the game they caught, and expected gifts from 
him.° Oral traditions recorded the limits of appropriate exchange in kusenga. 
‘The consequence of beyond-reasorable extraction, and the impossibility of 
deceiving followers, was told in the tale of the disaster of chickens” over- 
lordship of cats, Because the chickens demanded four-fifths of all ofthe fly- 
ing ants the eats caught, and made them bring the ants in large packages for 
inspection, the cats wanted to rebel, but were frightened by the chickens’ threat 
to burn the cats with their combs. However, the dissatisfied cats discovered 
thatthe combs had no fire and the chickens lost their power and had to take 
refuge with humans.” On the other hand, the Ganda epic tradition recalls a 
chief of Kabaka Tebandeke (the eighteenth kabaka, who probably ruled just 
before 1700), who lost his position as keeper of the royal tombs and was killed 
because he asked t00 often for gifts, instead of waiting to receive them.* 

The discourse of love in relations of power in Buganda has been a prob- 
lem for some historians, who have assumed that since people invested labor 
in banana land over generations and the land became more valuable, exploi- 
tation had to have been the result. We do not want to make the mistake of 
assuming that people wanted to be independent economic actors and were 
forced into being the people of a chief against their wll. It makes more sense, 
and shows more respect for the evicence of Ganda people's own ideas, to see 
people using the rich land north of Lake Victoria and the agricultural tech- 
nology of permanent banana cultivation to create a pattern of interaction that 
‘had material and political usefulness and also great intrinsic meaning. The 
aesthetics of chiefship and followerhood were clearly expressed in Ganda 
‘culture, I was a good thing for a chief to have many people, and it was a good 
thing to be the man of a chief. The Baganda likened chiefship tothe light of 
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torches that burned at night. Ganda chiefs were said to initially dismiss par- 
afin lamps, saying: “What will become of our torches? How will a chief be 
able to hang onto a torch? Surely itis the lamp-torch which is adhering to 
the chief?”® Chiefs, lke torches at night, collected people around them. 

People of a chief claimed their status in the work they did, in drumbeats, 
and in where they stayed inthe capital and where they slept on a campaign 
‘The claim, made during the butaka controversy in the 1920s, that “we have 
always been fishermen for the Namasole (Queen Mother) from time imme- 
morial asserted for the claimants the status of the nnamasole. Fishing for 
the nnamasole was not just the tribute they gave for the and they held, but & 
way of defining who they were and how they fit into the kingdom. "The so- 
cial statements people made of association with a chief disturbed Europeans 
who observed them in the late nineteenth century. Writing about fighting & 
fire inthe capital, John Roscoe wrote, “As they went to the royal enclosure 
ceach man called the name of his chief, and the stamp of hundreds of feet, 
added tothe sound of hundreds of voices, was such as to produce a most dis- 
<uieting effect upon the nerves in dark night. No one who has heard the war- 
drum beat, and has witnessed the assembling to the chief, will readily forget 
the scene."!' The connection between followers and chiefs, intensely mean- 
ingful and politically powerful, was the critical social relationship in Buganda, 

Ethnographic evidence suggests that « chief had to be constantly alert to 
the possibility that his followers might desert him because they decided an- 
other chief inthe same neighborhood treated his people better. Chief had to 
bbe generous and gracious: Lucy Mair observed that in the 1930s Ganda people 
expected “meat, beer, and politeness” from their chiefs, and a follower who 
had been given gifts might list them to his superior when asking for some- 
thing else. According to Roscoe, “when a chief called his men servants they 
often replied ‘wampa’ “You have given to me, meaning “itis you who have 
given me all that Ihave, my wife, food and clothing.”" This greeting stated 
the expectation thatthe chief would continue to give those gifts. Elfective 
chiefs had to be skilled in resolving disputes in ways that seemed just to all 
parties; they had to be able to obtain and redistribute goods in ways that sat- 
isfied their superiors and thei followers: they had to develop working rela- 
tionships with other rulers so that their control of their people would not be 
threatened.!* 

Since followers had the capacity to lewe rulers because ofthe abundance 
of land and the consequent abundance of people controlling land and allocat- 
ing itt others, those with authority could not exert pressure on their own 
followers to advance their position, Instead, people in power tried to attract 
way the followers of other rulers. This happened not only in the most obvi- 
‘ous way, in which a ruler’s success or reputation for generosity convinced 
people to leave another chief to become his follower. It also happened in a 
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‘more complex way, in which people stayed in the area of one authority figure, 
but became the followers of another authority figure. 

“The densely complex and overlapring patterns of tribute obligations remem- 
bered for the nineteenth century suggest many successive contests, probably 
‘over generations, regarding chiefly control of followers. Obligatory gifts of 
bark cloth, produced goods, and labor flowed through chains of allegiance 
from tribute givers to their particular superiors, who were not always the su- 
Periors of their neighbors.® For example, people remembered in 1906 that 
‘nly some ofthe people giving ribuce inthe territory of Kyagawe in the nine- 
teenth century gave it directly to the ssekiboobo, the chief of Kyaggwe. Others 
paid directly to his deputy, because they were the followers of the deputy, not 
followers ofthe chief. Other people residing inthe same area gave tribute only 
to the leader ofa clan, and in order to obtain tribute destined forthe king from 
those people, a chain of collectors, representing the king, the chief, and his 
deputy, would appeal o the clan elger to collect tribute. When chains of col- 
lectors asked for tribute in a group, each authority figure represented Kept a 
portion of what was collected. "® These complex and overlapping chains of 
tribute suggest that new figures of authority (tribute receivers) had been in- 
serted among older figures of authority for along period of time. 

[A person could live in the area of one chief but be the follower ofa differ 
cnt chief. A follower's allegiance tthe chief who was nominally in control 
‘of a region depended on a consensus regarding that chief's authority over the 
specific land the follower occupied. For example, blacksmith Erenesti Kakoza 
<laimed that in the 1880s he had not been a follower of the kimbugwe, keeper 
‘of the king's twin figure, eventhough he had been “under” (living inthe t= 
ritory and of lower status than the kimbugwe. He demonstrated his autonomy 
by claiming that no intermediaries came between the holders of his ttle and 
the kabaka: “All the kabaka’s messengers sent to Kakoza used to come straight 
from the Kabaka to myself, but did not come through the Kimbugwe; and 
when the Kabaka used to come to my workshop to {ask me] to do some black- 
smith work he used to come straight to me not through the Kimbugwe: and 
fhe would not have paid such visit to a private tenant." A person might be 
independent of the chief's authority because he or she was a follower of the 
abaka directly, of alubaale deity, of the nnamasole or another royal woman, 
or of a different chief who controlled some land inside that particular area, 
For example, the people of Busamba, the men of a leader called Kasamba, 
‘owed their allegiance toa subsidiary chief in Bulemeezi, even though the land 
they lived on was in Busio, Lloyd Falles observed that “a veritable jungle 
of overlapping and interdigitating authorities” characterized the oldest part of 
the kingdom.'* These dense webs of overlapping authority represent old con- 
fits over followers that eventually were resolved in working agreements over 
divisions of tribute and allegiance. 
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‘Testimony about control of Bussi Island from about 1880 to 1900 demon- 
strates that chiefly authority over followers had tobe enacted as well as pro- 
claimed, and a person witha high chief's ttle might not actually be able to 
command the labor ofthe people nominally beneath him, The island had been 
given to Gabunga (a Mamba clan elder with responsibility fr the kabaka’s 
canoes) by Kabaka Mwanga in 1884, but not all the land came under his au 
thority." A witness before the Bataka Land Commission explained, “When 
Gabunga was given power to rule the islands of Sesse he found some impor- 
tant bataka who had power over their own land and he did not take away that 
power from them. But [he] took possession of all the estates which belonged 
then to some less important bataka and converted them into his own private 
estates” A series of clan elders testified that eventhough the island had been 
given to Gabunga, they had never become his followers. They proved their 
independence from the chief by describing ther ations. Zedi Zirimenya said, 
“When my father died we were about 150 men who attended the funeral, but 
we never went to Gabunga first to apply for permission to bury him"! Malaki 
“Musajakawa challenged the katikkiro (prime minister), “Let Chief Gabunga 
Point to any one of us {hataka from Bussi} who was his private tenant and 
\who worked for him." Before it was given to Gabunga, Buss Islnd had been 
territory controlled by Guggu, the priest of the shrine of the god Mukasa 
Witnesses discussing the issue of authority on Bussi pointed out that no 
nineteenth-century kabaka had ever tried to call up the canoes controlled by 
Guggu for service on the lake, Kabaka Mwanga gave Bussi to the chief, 
Gabunga, but large groups of people who lived in his territory gave their 
allegiance, tribute, and labor to others and not to Gabunga. 

Kings mediated the competition among chiefs for followers from their court 
atthe conceptual and physical center ofthe kingdom.” Many ofthe battles 
‘among chiefs for prestige happened in the courtyard of the king, and the physi- 
cal layout of the capital itself reflected the outcome of the ongoing struggle 
for power at the center. A Kabaka had to mediate between chiefs in eompeti- 
tion with one another in a way that maintained chiefs’ allegiance to him. 

‘A study of the names kabakas chose for their capitals and for their twin 
figures suggests that people valued a force so powerful it could eliminate 
‘conflict beneath it, For example, King Kigala ith in the dynastic list, which 
means he would have ruled around 1400, according to Kiwanuka) named his 
house “A White Chicken.” referring to the fact that a white chicken cannot 
conceal itself from a preying animal, imp'ying that “the king cannot conceal 
himself, but meets everything, public or private, openly, whether or not it is, 
‘200d, and he named his twin Lutimba, “Long Net.” meaning thatthe king, 
like a long net, reaches everywhere and therefore “the king conquers not by 
himself but through those men everywhere who support his cause, so that he 
triumphs over every one of his enemies." 
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Decisions that went in favor of one chief or clan at one time were decided 
in favor of another party ata later date, when their relative strength—the love 
the kabaka felt for them—had shifted ® A kabaka balanced and coordinated 
the actions of chiefs: he could not rule without them. The chiefs who met in 
the gathering place in the center of the kingdom had the power to offer or 
‘withhold tribute and labor, and to choose the peers with whom they would 
align. A kabaka’s capacity to secure the allegiance of chiefs depended on his 
ability to reallocate prestige, but he had to constantly be aware of the power 
‘of groups of chiefs who might favor one of his brothers over him. When 
kabakas moved the kibuga every few years, they were able to consolidate the 
allegiance of some chiefs and make others more remote and less powerful 
depending on where they placed the kibuga in the kingdom, and how they 
rearranged the order of the compounds of particular chiefs within it. Though 
ritual and proverbs celebrated the absolute authority of kabakas, in practice 
they were obliged to cultivate the cooperation of chiefs 

Everyone who had authority in the kingdom—the kabaka, nnamasole, 

uiga, priests of lubaale deities, and all manner of chiefs—engaged in highly 
strategic exchanges of gifts and services inthe capital. Evidence for this pr 
tice before 1800 comes from chiefship and place names, and from incidents 
in the dynastic tradition, Nineteenth-century visitors described formal and 
wildly enthusiastic presentations of gifts and labor that demonstrated the de- 
votion of the chief for his superior and the commitment of his followers to 
the chief. The strangers were fascinated, and frightened, by these displays of 
love and power. For example, James Grant observed a ceremony involved in 
presenting tribute in 1860: 














[AIIL were under officers, perhaps a hundred in one party. If wood is cartied 
imo the palace up the hill, it must be done as neatly as 2 regiment performs 
a manoeuvre on parade, and with the same precision. After the logs are 
‘eartied a certain distance, the men charge up hill, with walking sticks at 
the “slope to the sound of the d-um, shouting, and chorusing. On reach- 
ing their officer they drop on their knees to salute, by saying repeatedly 
in one voice the word “n'yans.”... Each officer of a district would seem 
to have a different mode of dell?” 





In theory, people said n'yuns in thanks for having had the privilege of do- 
ing the work, but their enthusiasm was also a reminder to observers of the 
work they had done. The drumming and energetic proclamation of ownership 
of the work that accompanied cut trees brought for building the Protestant 
cathedral in 1894 so frightened British agent Dr. Ansorge that he thought a 
‘war was starting.® C. W. Hattersley, an early missionary, described the work 
of repairing a royal building before 1908: “When the squad of men belong- 
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ing toa given chet had finished ther par ofthe work they seized a reed and 
came before their chief, and before the Katikiro, to announce the completion 
‘of their portion, and danced up and down chanting peculiar refrains and be- 
having generally like madmen.” This “madness” conveyed the importance 
and satisfaction inherent in being men ofthe chief and ofthe king, and it also 
made a claim for the presenting chief in relation to all other chiets. 

Gifts from the king had the same ceremonial, documentary quality of gifts 
to the king. In the earliest centuries of the kingdom, kabakas drew followers 
to themselves with gifts and demonstrations of affection, and what a paricu- 
lar chief would receive was never fixed, to enable the king to demonstrate his 
particular “love” for his favorites.® Kings always looked atthe food that would 
be served tothe people atthe palace, but until the struggles over prestige and 
favor described below, few chiefs had the privilege of eating with the king. 
‘We know that inthe nineteenth century, a erson who had received a gift from 
the king “left with great pomp, as everyone saw how he had been favored’ 
and spoils from a raiding expedition were distributed by the king in a lange 
gathering in which al participants recounted their activities." Before the wars 
of expansion ofthe eighteenth century, kings controlled prestige, and distrib- 
‘uted it in a way that mitigated the competition between chiefs, who controlled 
followers. 

Chiefs fought each other primarily through the practice of okusala 
‘omusango, cutting cases. People sought justice by presenting their complaint 
inthe presence of the person being complained against, before a chief or ther 
authority who was superior to both litigants. Everyone who was present could 
listen and participate.” Alexander Mackay noted in 1881 that “there isa never- 
ending amount of musango (tial) going on.”* Bringing and arguing cases 
shaped people's experience of conflict. According o legend, one of the Chris- 
tian martyrs wamed his executioner that Xabaka Mwanga would face a case 
with God if he did not repent, and in response Mwanga had his ashes des- 
ecrated and said, “How can he now plead against me’ Mackay described 
a disagreement he had with Kabaka Muteesa thatthe members of the court 
played out as a case, choosing people to represent Muteesa’s and Mackay’s 
views, and assigning victory to Mackay. The pervasive place of cases in daily 
life is evident in the English-language exercise book of a rising Christian chief 
in 1898. Ina very neat hand are the translations into English: “The dog wants 
bun." “Shall we have cakes for tea” On the facing page are the learner's 
own sentences: “He has cut a difficult ease" “How will he argue the case?” 
[A chicf always heard a case against his own follower, no matter where the 
offense had been committed. Furthermore, an appeal was against the ruler who 
‘made a decision that a complainant disagreed with.” Cutting cases, a ubig- 
‘itous dimension of Ganda life, constantly set chiefs against each other. Their 
cloguence, faimess, and the esteem in which they were held by superiors was 
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publicly displayed in every case in which they participated. The endless cases 
that consumed the energy of Ganda chiefs created a clear means of assessing 
chiefs’ strengths relative to each other 

‘A kabaka was expected to mediate impartially, According to Christopher 
Wrigley, ancient kings in inerlacustrine Africa were “architects of consensus 
“The role most commonly ascribed to them is that of judge, or rather arbiter, 
of, sill better, mediator of disputes." Implicit in the movement of people 
allegiance, and things toward the kabaka was the kabaka’s obligation to re 
ciprocate by distibuting prestige ard judging well between chiefs in conflict 
with each other, Ifa kabaka failed to do this to their satisfaction, individual 
chiefs or coalitions of chiefs could, and did, withhold their support. Passive 
‘opposition to a king could be extremely effective because the kabaka was not 
alone in the center of the kingdom: notin the layout of the capita, nor in the 
structures of authority, nor inthe collection and redistribution of tribute. The 
alignment of dissatisfied chiefs with one or more of the powerful people who 
held autonomous power constrained the ation of kabakas. People in Buganda 
asserted the supreme, encompassing power of Kabakas at the same time that 
they acted in coalitions that circumscribed and shaped the actions a kabaka 
‘might take. 

‘The physical layout of the Ganda capital in the nineteenth century suggests 
the deliberate incorporation of separate sources of authority that must have 
‘occurred as the kingdom coalesced: the palace itself became a physical state 
ment of alternative forms of power reconciled (see Map 3.1)." One side of the 
huge oval city was the palace of the kabaka, and immediately in front of the 
palace was a large courtyard where “all of Buganda” gathered to greet the king 
‘and listen to cases. Two very large compounds faced the kabaka's across the 
courtyard; these belonged tothe kat kkiro and the kimbugwe. According to an 
‘oral tradition, the holder of the office of keeper of the king’s twin figure, which 
previously had been called wolungo, bought the right to change the ttle of the 
‘office 1o commemorate his service to the Kabaka Kimbugwe, who probably 
ruled around 1600. Since the katkkiro and the kimbugwe (wolungo) also 
existed in the kingdom of Bunyoro, and since they were not attached toa par- 
ticular Ganda territory, it seems likely that these two offices came into exist- 

ce at the same time a kabaka became king over an earlier hierarchy in 
uganda. The physical places of the kabaka, the katikkiro, and the kimbugwe 
are together atthe very center ofthe capital, and of the kingdom, 

Sources of authority that preceded the kabaka, and could challenge the 
kabaka, asserted themselves physically in compounds that were part of the 
capital, but separated from the king's palace by a stream of running water, 
‘The largest and most important of these belonged to the nnamasole (queen 
mother), who, as we saw in Chapter 2, mobilized support for her son but also 
served as a check on his power, and lived in a palace that mirrored the 
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kabaka’s. ‘The [ubuga (queen sister), who had the title of Kabaka and wielded 
‘autonomous authority and the nabikande, a sister ofthe nnamasole who over 
saw the bith and ensured the legitimacy ofthe king’s children, also had com- 
pounds in the capital separated from the king’s by a stream of running water, 
According to Roscoe, this was because the queen mother and queen sister were 
also kings and “two kings could not live on the same hill"? The lubuga ad- 
vised the king on a daily basis 

‘Two people who had had substantial power in the kingdom before the ar- 
rival of kabakas also had compounds on the edge of the capital, wit a stream 
between them and the king. One was the mugema, a leading clan elder and 
chief of Busiro, called the “father” of the kabaka, who had a powerful role in 
the instalation and burial of kabakas. A kabaka could not gain the throne 
Without the mugema's willingness to sanction the use of the drum Mujaguzo. 
AAs the "katikkiro” of the deceased kabakas, whose tombs were all in his ter 
ritory, the mugema could speak with a voice of authority that challenged the 
reigning kabaka. The mugema was the only chief who stood instead of kneel- 
ing in the presence of the kabaka, and he did not eat food prepared by the 
kabaka’s cooks. The katambala, the head of the Sheep clan, who tended 
Mbajwe, the strong spiritual force that had been one of the vehicles of unity 
for the pre-kabaka polity, also had a compound in the capital separated from 
the king’s by a stream. The katambala and the mugema supported Buganda 
‘under the kabaka, but the flowing streams that divided them from the kabaka’s 
part of the capital asserted their ancient and enduring authority. 

Goxju described power in Buganda as like a bechive, made up of many cells 
‘The assembled, linked quality of power in Buganda emerges through an exami- 
nation of habits of exchange. The kabaka’s function of balancer is evident in 
practices of giving to and receiving from tae kabaka, which reveal the intense 
competition among chiefs, and in the ubiquitous habit of hearing cases, 
‘omusango, which provided the means of mediated conflict among chiefs. A 
contradictory philosophy of power is evident in a careful study of how people 
‘with authority behaved: everyone in Buganda proclaimed the absolute power 
‘of kabakas, but people seemed to have valued the kabaka’s power for its ability 
to limit competition among chiefs, and very many forces in Ganda society had 
the capacity to ensure kabakas filled that function adequately 

Gatherings of “all of Buganda” had tremendous import. In them, the Kabaka, 
‘made choices that could mitigate the roiling tension among chiefs compet- 
ing with each other for followers. Figures with significant autonomous 
power—such as the royal women Nnamavole and Lubuga, and the powerful 
chiefs Kimbugwe, Katikkiro, Mugema, ard others, could put pressure on the 
king to take particular actions. People built up and expended obligation in the 
tribute and labor they brought, and in the cases they “cut.” The careful place 
ment of powerful people's establishment in the capital, and the seating 
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arrangements in the king's courtyard attested that power was constantly under 
negotiation, 


LLUBAALE DEITIES AND KABAKAS NEGOTIATING 
REALMS OF AUTHORITY 


ral traditions regarding kings’ relations to lubaale deities offer further 
evidence of the tenuousness of Kabakas' power, Ata very early stage in the 
coalescence of a Ganda polity, a process of accommodation using the language 
of reciprocal obligation created a place for ubaale deities in the structures of 
the kingdom. Lubaale were spiritually powerful beings capable of influenc- 
‘ng human affairs, who accepted the active worship of devoted followers and 
‘might also accede to the requests of occasional petitioners.* Lubaale gods 
captured the attention of people living north of Lake Victoria around 1500, 
several hundred years after the adoption of intensive banana cultivation had 
given them the means to setle densely and establish the connections among 
‘groups of people that became the Buganda kingdom. Since misambwa, the 
‘ancient spiritual forces associated with rivers, waterfalls, great tees, and other 
natural phenomena, could also be approached with offerings and spoke 
through mediums, lubaale and misambwa worship were probably related, but 
the broadly accessible character of lubaale gods, in contrast to the specific- 
place and particular-people quality of misambwa, suggest that lubaale were 
part of an innovation in spiritual practice that spread throughout the East 
African interlacustrine region around five hundred years ago." The arrival of 
lubaale deities is remembered as having occurred during the reign of 
[Nakibinge, the eighth kabaka, around 1500, but the acceptance of new spii- 
tual forces probably took hold gradually over a long period of time, and en- 
‘gagement between lubaale deities and kings would only have occurred once 
‘many people had shown interest ir the new kind of worship.” 

Lubaale worship in Buganda had a closer relationship tothe state than other 
East African forms of spiritual practice, but the lubaale deities had not been 
‘co-opted by kabakas and lubaale worship was not a state religion in thatthe 
king did not control lubaale deities or their priests** Kabakas and lubaale 
forces were involved in a continuously negotiated relationship in which the 
participants demanded an independent realm of action and had definite ex- 
Pectations of the other. The conflicts between kabakas and lubaale deities 
remembered in dynastic tradition do not convey a quest for domination by 
kabakas and submission by Iubaals forces: rather, they describe the failures 
‘of one side or the other to meet its responsibilities in a balanced interaction 
in which each relied on the autonomous authority of the other. Ethnographic 
‘evidence and nineteenth-century accounts of kings interacting with lubsale 
priests and! mediums also suggest that Ganda kings deployed the social tool 
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of creating mutual obligation to connect the power of lubaale to the power of 
the king. 

Dynastic tradition remembers that Kabaka Nakibinge (who probably ruled 
around 1500) asked for the god Mukasa’s help to fight the Banyoro, and re- 
ceived the assistance of the god Kibuka. This story explains how the Baganda 
drew closer to the then distant world of the Ssese Islands, which was the home 
‘of Mukasa. It also remembers the creation of enduring relationships between 
Ganda rulers and lubaale forces. In contrast to the bonds of obligation that 
articulated kabakas’ dependence on preeaisting chief, exchanges between 
kabakas and lubaale priests and mediums clearly expressed the autonomy of 
the participants. Lubaale deities, not the king, controlled lands dedicated to 
them, and people who lived there did not pay taxes or owe service to the king. 
Furthermore, kabakas could not intervene in the succession of clan elders Who 
had official responsibilities to specific lubaale deities. The gods had the ttle 
‘of kings, their temples were built on the same model as the kabaka’s palace, 
and they controlled vast wealth.*” Mukasa, the highest-ranking lubaale, re- 
ferred to the kabaka as his son-in-law. As sons-in-law, the kabakas offered 
sift, politely asked for the gods’ assistance, and gratefully received what the 
‘gods gave them, 

Kabakas and lubaale priests and mediums defined their relationships 
through precisely prescribed gifts, given at specified times and sent by the king 
‘whenever he needed assistance. Each year the kabaka gave Mukasa sets of 
nine women, men, white cows, white goats, white fowls, nine loads of bark 
cloth, and nine loads of cowries, and each year Mukasa sent the kabaka an 
offering of all the kinds of fish in the lake. AU the king’s chiefs observed the 
arrival of Mukasa’s gifts, and the king entertained the bearers for several days 
‘A representative brought the kabaka’s gifts to Mukasa accompanied by 
Gabunga, the high-ranking chief in charge of the lake area, but in a striking 
departure from normal protocol, the king’s messenger and Gabunga had 10 
travel alone on a road shown to them by the lubaale priest who welcomed 
them—the priest took a shorter road and arrived atthe temple before they did, 
a clear assertion of the priest's autonomous authority. Kabakas provided the 
‘means for maintaining and rebuilding the temples for all the lubaale deities, 
Following siuals that stated both the kabaka’s power to provide the material 
support forthe building ofthe temple and the lubaale's willingness to accept 
the gift. When a kabaka needed assistance, his request to a lubaale had to be 
accompanied by gifis of people and cattle. Lubaale forces also actively as- 
serted their connection to the king by spontancously offering warnings and 
advice. 

‘Dynastic tradition records tension and conflict inthe practices of gift-giving 
between kabakas and lubsale forces. In each of the remembered conflicts, 
kahakas attacked lubaale forces for inappropriate demands for gifts from the 
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king, but the gods triumphed in the end, Kabaka Tebandeke, who probably 
ruled in the last quarter ofthe seventeenth century, became involved in a con- 
flict with priests of the lubaale Mukasa because he felt they had charged t00 
much for helping him with an infertility problem. Tebandcke killed the priests 
‘and pillaged Mukasa’s shrines, but the god drove him insane, and the kabaka 
was only cured by becoming a medium himself! A successor who com 
‘memorated Tebandeke's worship of Mukasa took office with each subsequent 
kahaka.5? Kabaka Mawanda, who ruled in the early eighteenth century, had 
tried (o build his capital on a sacted hill, but became blinded until he fet the 
place.* Kyabaggu, who ruled during the troubled times of eighteenth-century 
‘expansion in the generation following Mawanda, made mediums of Mukas 
angry because he did not give them a large enough share of meat atthe feast 
Fhe made to celebrate his health when they had cured him of being haunted 
by the spirit of a competitor. Kabaka Kyabaggu was angry at their complaints, 
Killed the mediums, destroyed some temples, and sent people to kill Guggu, 
the chief priest of Mukasa. At first it seemed the kabaka had succeeded in 
punishing the people of the god, but a few years later Mukasa responded by 
sending a plague of rats to the capital, and Kyabaggu was forced to rebuild 
the temples and give the god significant wealth, including one of his daughters, 
in order to end the plague. In each of these circumstances, recorded in the 
dynastic tradition, a kabaka failed to properly acknowledge what was due to 
alubaale, attempted to encroach on a lubaale’s power, and suffered such dire 
consequences that he had to back down. 

Marriages of princesses with lubaale deities expressed kabakas’ continu- 
{ng debt to the lubaale and created « substantial check on kabakas’ power, since 
princesses spearheaded rebellions. Princess Nassolo, the chief of the prin- 
cesses, was the wife of Mukasa; she had been given to Mukasa as compen- 
sation for the death of Kibuka. It was a Princess Nassolo who led the 
successful rebellion against Kabaka Kagulu, the tyrannical twentieth king. 
‘According to Robert Ashe, one of the more inquiring nineteenth-century mis- 
sionaries, “Every Mumbeja (princess) is... nominal wife of a Divinity” 
Princess wives for each lubaale held a particular title which was passed down, 
a different royal woman holding exch ttle under successive kabakas. Unlike 
the celibate lubaale wives who tended the shrines, princesses were sexually 
aggressive and “notorious for their amours The expectation that princesses 
‘would attempt to establish a sexual relationship with whomever they chose, 
and their ability to call on the moral and material resources of their lubaale 
hhusbands, made them powerful actors in Ganda political life. 

‘Nineteenth-century chroniclers observed interactions between kabakas and 
Iubaale representatives that suggest a continual engagement over authority and 
prerogatives. King Muteesa had to build elaborate structures to accommodate 
visting representatives of the god Mukasa in 1879; the meetings of lubaale 
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representatives and kabakas entailed extensive competitive displays of wealth, 
Because the lubaale Mukasa controlled Lake Victoria, the priest of Mukasa 
could powerfully intervene in Ganda trade and diplomacy by allowing or for- 
bidding canoes to cross the lake.* A confrontation between Kabaka Ssuuna, 
‘who ruled from 1824 to 1857, and Kigemuzi, a famous spirit medium of the 
Tubaale Kiwanuka, arose when Ssuuna ordered people not to defecate in the 
capital on pain of death, It may be that Ssuuna intended public health improve 
‘ments, but since Ganda capitals did have sanitary arrangements, he may have 
‘made this impossible demand as an attempt t reassert contol a atime whe 
trade with the coast had begun 10 erode the kabaka’s power. According to 
Apolo Kaggwa, Kigemuzi objected to the new law and sent a message to 
‘Ssuuna through the tax collector: “Ask him, where does he defecate?” The 
horrified tax collectors took him to the palace, but Kigemuzi refused to be 
humble. When the kabaka's men stuck his lips with sticks to make him be 
quiet, he said, “You also willbe stuck”; when he was burnt with ions, he said, 
"You also will be burnt.” According (0 the remembered tradition, only a few 
hours passed before Kabaka Ssuuna was siruck by lightning and his capital 
burnt down. Kigemuzi, who had been held in stocks, was released and taken 
to the kabaka, He told Ssuuna, “Punishing a child does not mean hatred, you 
will soon recover,” after which the nnamasole and Kabaka Ssuuna made sure 
that Kigemuzi got everything he might want.” 

While dynastic tradition remembered conflicts in which kabakas persecuted. 
the lubaale’s people and were punished by the lubaale in return, the material 
support provided by kings tothe priests and temples of lubaale suggest that 
at some point in the distant past, Ganda rulers had established relationships 
oof mutual obligation with lubaale deities. The regulated exchange of gifts 
between kings and lubaale forces, and the constant evaluation of the adequacy 
Of those gifls, demonstrates the importance of interaction and balance in 
Ganda politics. Kabakas had the power to rai lubaale temples, but they more 
often gave gifts, because of their fear of retribution.* In the lived world of 
social exchange, kabakas sought the assistance and approval of lubaale rep- 
resentatives, and lubaale establishments relied on the people, catl, and labor 
supplied by the king and other powerful cies 





‘THE DILEMMAS OF EXPANSION 


When Bunyoro and Buganda fought centuries ago in the reigns of 
Nakibinge and Katereges, many things changed. Julian Gog, the missionary. 
‘chronicler who lived in Buganda for several decades at the beginning of the 
twentieth century, thought that this war provoked the Baganda into a pattern 
‘of territorial expansion, Wrigley observes that “the center of gravity” of the 
Ganda kingdom shifted from the inland areas that would have been most 
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vulnerable to Nyoro attack to the regions closer to the Lake. According to 
MS.M. Semakula Kiwanuka, the royal power became stronger and clan power 
became weaker, and Martin Southwold has explained the transitions in 
-kabakas’ relation to chiefs as the beginning of a“modernizing bureaucracy." 
W makes sense to imagine that war inthe distant past caused people to regroup 
in different territory, to develop military capacity, and to innovate with so- 
cial structures, It is important to recognize, however, that war and expansion 
posed challenges and required accommodation within the practice of power 
tat aleady existed in Buganda. Conguered land gave kabakas an ability 10 
‘reate chiefships they had never had before, and the coalitions of rulers who 
had held power in the kingdom strongly objected to the loss of their prestige 
that newly created chiefships entailed. Even more destabilizing, the importa- 
tion of war captives into Bugande profoundly eroded the bonds of reciprocal 
obligation that tied free followers to chiefs and chiefs to the king. Brutal 
bloody conflict between coalitions of lineages and ruling kings ended only 
when Kabaka Semakookiro began a policy of killing all princes in the late 
eighteenth century. This destroyed the balance of power and tumed Ganda 
ings into despots. 

‘The Ganda hierarchy of important chiefs almost doubled through the in- 
corporation of Butambala, Ggomba, Busuiu, and southern Ssingo inthe early 
seventeenth century, and of Kyagewe, Bulemeezi, and Buddu over the course 
of eighteemth-century wars of expansion (see Map 3.2). The new territories 
enabled kings to assume a kind of power that had previously belonged to 
chiefs, of creating dependents through allocating land. Inthe late seventeenth, 
century, kings began to allocate regions as chiefships in the same way that 
chiefs allocated gardens for cultivation to their followers. Some chiefShips, 
such as the ppookino of Buddu, were assimilated into the Ganda hierarchy; 
‘others were newly created. This represented a new role for kings, who had 
distributed prestige, but not land, in earlier generations. New chiefships had 
to be accommodated in the order ot prestige of the kingdom enacted in the 
gatherings of chiefs inthe court ofthe kabaka. As more chiefships were cre- 
ated, the share of the kingdom’s power wielded by the chiefs of older prov- 
inces was somewhat diminished.” 

Apolo Kagawa described the creation of chiefships on unoccupied land as 
a conflict between kings and clan leaders, and this may be the origin of the 
perception of a modemizing process in Ganda chiefship: 

















‘King Mawanda found the whole ofthe land inthe hands of the Bataka. He 
cutoff a bit of land (uncultivated) from a butaka and made it burongole (a 
chiefShip created by the king)... . The king wanted to get reports from his 
‘own man from various parts of the country so he put them in to a comer 
of the butaka and told the mutaka you needn't worry to come to see me 
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Map 3.2. The Expansion of Buganda. (Derived from Henri Médard, “Croissance 
et crises de la royauté du Buganda au XIX siécle,” 53, 55, 57, 61) 


‘and report, my man will doit, this was the beginning of the basaca (chiefs 
‘of provinces appointed by the king), just as now the Government are giving 
milos." 


‘Kaggwa’s explanation may accurately point tothe desire kings had to increase 
their autonomy, but it fails to describe the actual consequences of their ac- 
tions. The new chiefships created new kinds of conflict, but they did not re- 
‘create power in Buganda as something held by kings and “king's men” whose 
only loyalty was to the king who appointed them. In the first place, the older 
regions still had the greatest prestige and a significant voice in decisionmaking. 
The chief of Kyaddondo, for example “was often surpassed by others in 
‘wealth, because he could not raise as much in taxes,” but he was one of the 
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highest-ranking chiefs? Furthermore, newly appointed chiets in recently 
conquered areas might be favorite of the kabaka, but they sill had to win 
the allegiance of the people who lived there through a long, slow process of 
creating relationships: David Cohen estimates that constructing authority took 
forty years in Busoga. The dynastic tradition records kings making innova- 
tions in rituals to connect people to the center of the kingdom and to clarify 
pattems of prestige atthe same time that they ereated new chiefships. 

‘Many’ people with factions behind them competed 0 receive the new 
chieships created through expansion: in this time of intense competition, some 
clan elders lost the “love" of the kabaka and lost postions, but others suc- 
ceeded in making the kabaka so obligated to them that their chiefships were 
created as hereditary An example of Kabakas' new ability to allocate land 
for chiefships comes from the dynastic tradition regarding Kabaka Ndawula, 
‘who reigned inthe generation before Mawanda. He created a chiefshipin this 
sway: "He at this time gave the ladies who are sisters to his mother the vl 
lage of Kikaya. The leader ofthese ladies put here to grow food for im, was 
Nakaberenge and to whomever that village is given, she hears the title 
Nakaberenge" Since the nnakaberenge “the mosber who i entrust 
from the family of his queen mothe, the king may have been trying to con- 
solidate their support, but this chiefship also had the function of organizing 
production of food forthe palace 

“The aecelerated creation of chieships as the kingdom expanded led 0 con- 
flict over prestige. As we have scen, chiefs relied on the kabaka to mediate 
in conflicts of competition for status and for followers. The incorporation of 
the newly made chiefs of recently acquired lands into the Luiko, the gah- 
‘zing of chiefs in the courtyard ofthe king, entirely upset the balance of pres- 
tige. This gathering had a definite order of precedence depending on “the 
service provided by the first ttle older, othe size ofthe population, or, the 
date at which the province was annexed by the Kingdom”: chiefs who expe- 
rienced their status as diminishing Seem 10 have attempted to withdraw sup- 
port from the king 

Kalaka Kateregga began the period of Ganda expansion by incorporating 
the teritories of Ggomba and Butambala (center of the Mbajwe cul), tothe 
west of the Ganda heartland of Busi. Katcregea used marriage to create 
alliances, and he established the practice of requiring particular chiefs to bring 
tribute to pancular royal wives. The three important chiefships Kateresga 
‘created were hereditary and he die of natural causes. Kateregga's son Mute 
added Ssingo, o the nor ofthe center of Buganda, and part of Mawokota, 
to the east. Kabaka Mutebi atempted to dismiss the chiefs Mugema and 
Kaggo, in order to appoint his “favorites” but his chiefs refused to allow it 
According tthe dynastic history, "the chiefs kept him from this because of 
the precious dignity and honor oF these men.” and “partly due to the vigor. 
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‘ous opposition of the chiefs, and partly due to the fact thatthe dismissal of 
the mugema would have violated a traditional custom, the king yielded."** 
However, a few days later, Mutebi was informed by a soothsayer that he had 
to have a particular tree cut down to make a new royal drum, Kaulugumo: 

Mutebi may have elaborated royal ritual at this moment in order to regain his 
authority, which had been undermined by kis defeat in relation to the mugema 
and the kaggo, chief of Kyaddondo. 

‘Mutebi seems to have bargained withthe Oribi Antelope clan: he frst re= 
‘moved the clan’s head from his positon and placed a different man ofthe clan 
inthe position of Mukwendo, chief of Ssingo. This chiefship did not become 
hereditary in the Oribi Antelope clan, Instead, the Oribi Antefope clan people 
received the important hereditary position of the kibaale, a chiefship that re- 
quired the holder to voice objections to unacceptable actions of the kabaka. 
A proverb stated: “Mpaawo kinene kyeetwala: ne Kabaka afugibwa 
Kibaale”—"None is beyond the law: even the kabaka is governed by 
Kibaale:"® The kibaale took the kabaka’s place when he was absent, and was 
the only person who could try the kabaka. According to Zachariah Kisingir, 
‘one of the most powerful chiefs of the early colonial period, the kibaale 
the past “could find the king was in the wrong, but he had no authority to 
punish him." Succession to this position followed a unique procedure: the 
Ori Antelope clan selected fifteen candidates from the appropriate lineage, 
then the kabaka chose four of those, and the final decision of who would sue- 
ceed to the position of kibaae was made by “ll of Buzanda”—the chiefs who 
gathered to hear cases in the kabaka’s court.” It seems possible that Kabaka 
Mutebi created the office of kibaale as a form af compensation, since the 
kiaale’s office was to reveal the kabaka’s mistakes, and Mutebi had removed 
the clan head from the position of the mukwenda, and had failed to appoint 
clan members to the position. Mutebi died naturally, but the dynastic tradi- 
tion remembers that his two brothers hoth reigned and both die in fights over 
succession.” Juuko, the kabaka who followed Mutebi, had to deal with the 
disruption to the order of prestige in the Lukiiko caused by the creation of 
powerful new chiefships. According to dynastic history, before the installa- 
tion of Juuko, “diviners prophesied that there would be a rebellion” and told 
him to create order in the Lukiiko with a new ritual for seating the chiefs. A 
child of Mugema (the prime minister to all deceased kabakas and “father” of 
the living kabaka) was to whip the chiefs who acted in a disorderly way us- 
ing a whip made of the sews of a person sacrificed during the kabaka’s i 
stallaton. According to Kagawa, “This position was very much respected, and 
parliament became much more dignified by the exercise ofthis power in pre- 
serving order"”® The need for a new method of keeping discipline, and the 
fact that this task was given to the son of the chief and clan elder with the 
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{greatest autonomy from a kabaka, suggests that chiefs had ceased to be able 
to determine their relative importance. 

New ritual functions added by Kabaka Kayemba, the second brother of 
“Mutebi, suggest an attempt to draw some lineages into closer association with 
the venter of dhe kingdom. Previously the kinyolo (a chief with particular ritual 
duties who was always a son of Mugema) had had the responsibility of giv- 
ing a new king is first wife. From te time of Kabaka Kayembs, the kinyolo 
also oversaw the preparation of a home fora wife from the Grasshopper clan, 
with donations from relatively ausonomous people who lived in the cattle 
raising areas adjoining Buganda, Kabaka Mutebi had previously dispossessed 
an autonomous Grasshopper clan ruler; Kabaka Kayemba may have been try- 
ing to regain the clan's goodwill through creating the named Grasshopper clan 
wife Nakimera and arranging for her to be honored. From the time of 
Kayemba, the kinyolo also began to take actions that connected the Vervet 
Monkey clan, the Colobus Monkey clan, the kabaka, and the shrines of all 
the lubaale deities in preparation of protective medicine forthe king, 

Kahoka Kaguly, the grandson of Juuko, spent his entire reign defending him 
self against at least six princes whe conspired to rule. Kagulu’s unstable reign 
is remembered as a kind of anti-government. He made people carry reeds for 
his fences with the points sticking up, and kneel down where he had planted 
needles inthe ground. He also mace them dig trees out ofthe ground, inch 
ing the roots, which caused some people to be buried alive. The tradition ex: 
plains, “When the chiefs and the est of the people came to hate being pierced 
by needles or buried alive, they rebelled against Kagulu:” People gathered on a 
hill adjacent othe kibuga and jeered the Kabaka, saying “Si, we your men have 
come to pay you a visit, Busiro greets you.” Another factor in the revolt was 
that Kagulu murdered the mugema, “When word of this went through the king- 
dom, the people rose in revolt and deserted the king and his kingdom." When 
Kabaka Kagulu saw the people refusing to come to him, he made a drum and 
‘ordered it to be beaten: “Buganda sat peace: Kazulu does not now ill people 
‘come and visit him.” But the people did not come, so Princess Ndege Nassolo 
called the princes to organize the overthrow of the king. She sought hep in blood 
brotherhood with a chief who had been her lover, and enlisted the assistance 
‘of a powerful healer. Kagulu so thoroughly lost authority that all his people left 
him, no one would feed him, and he had to kill man to obtain a goat to eat. 
‘The rebellion faltered when all the princes refused to be installed as kabaka 
because Kagulu was still live, Eventually, Princess Nassolo drowned the kabaka 
herself, an action tat is commemorated with butaka land by Lake Victoria. After 
Kabaka Kagulu’s death, people of the Elephant clan were killed for having pro- 
duced such an evil kabaka, and clan members had to hide themselves in an- 
other clan.” Since Kagulu was the last kabaka before a significant 
reconceptualization ofthe kingdom by his brother and suecessor, Mawanda, it 
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{s not surprising that his wrongdoing and the rebellion against him have the 
quality of a charter of good government for Buganda.”” 

Mawanda strategized with reciprocal obligation in his ultimately unsuecess 
ful efforts to remain alive and in power. According to Wrigley, he attempted 
to consolidate his authority by utilizing his marriage connections to the 
Magonga shrine to arrange to meet with his ancestor Kintu.”* He built alle- 
siances with wealthy and powerful chiefs. For example, he carved off the 
province Bulemeezi, in the north, from the wealthy, older province 
Kyaddondo, and created a separate chicfship with the name “to break off a 
branch” in order to thank Mwogovi, a wealthy man who had built a very lage 
house forthe king inthe royal enclosure.” Kabaka Mawanda's creation of a 
high-ranking chiefship for Mwogozi was thanking him for his ability to mo- 
bilize abor to build forthe king, but it was also drawing Mwogozi's produc- 
tive capacity futher into the king's domain, He also attempted to remove from 
power people who did not support him: that Kyaddondo was diminished in 
the process of creating Bulemeezi expressed the kabaka’s displeasure at in- 
dications of rehellion in that area ®” Mawanda made a further, powerful in- 
‘novation inthe pattem of prestige in the capital by intensifying the conceptual 
links between a particular territory. chiefship of that territory, and a place in 
the center ofthe kingdom. Chiefs who had held autonomous power and inked 
that power to the kabaka through a vocabulary of reciprocal obligation now 
came to be understood as chiefs of particular ssazas, who also had distine- 
tive authority."’ Mawanda also established headquarters forthe chiefships of 
Kyaddondo, Kyagewe, Ssingo, and Bulemeei, and people built broad, straight 
roads linking those ssaza headquarters with the capital” 

People eventually came to think of Buganda in the way that Mawanda had 
shaped it the order of ssaza chiefships that Mawanda had created defined the 
kingdom, However, inthe early eighteenth century, in the fulminating chaos 
of princes and lineages competing for control of the kingdom, these innova- 
tions had little immediate effect. Two kings of the generation of Mawanda's 
grandfather had died in office all thee Kabukas of Mawanda's generation were 
‘murdered, and of the following four kings, enly one was not murdered—a king 
‘who abdicated in favor ofa brother who wished to kill him. 

Expansion ofthe number of prominent chiefs and turmoil over chiefly pres- 
tige characterized the pattem of chiefship creation in the seventeenth and eigh- 
teenth centuries. The perception that clars lost power and kings gained it 
Jgmores the very shor life span of kings of these generations. Kings were tak- 
ing away many lineage privileges: however, lineages were killing many kings. 
In the maneuvering for relative advantage that expansion entailed, kings cre- 
ated new hereditary chiefships and also attempted to deprive some lineages 
of chiefships they had held. Dynastic traditons remarked on changes in ritual 
and inthe order of chiefship, but it is more difficult to diseer the subtle trans- 
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formations caused by the wars of expansion, Ths period's disorder came not 
only from the challenge of incorporating the king's newly asserted power to 
allocate conquered land as chiefships, but also from the dilemma of nonfree 
people brought into Buganda as the booty of the wars. 

‘The wars of expansion brought large numbers of captive people into 
Buganda. According to Kaggwa's description of the division of war booty 
‘more war captives were women than men, but both men and women were 
taken." Records of royal wives and concubines provide insight into the 
‘number of nonfree people coming into the kingdom. Kateregga, the kabaka 
‘who began the wars of expansion, had three hundred women who were not 

ed wives; his predecessor, Kimbugwe, had only seven such women, Each 
sulbsequent king until Semakookiro in the late eighteenth century maintained 
between one hundred and seven hundred women attached to the palace who 
did not have the status of named wives. According to Kaggwa, these women 
were divided among the king's favorite wives and their subordinates so that 
“these might maintain their positions of dignity” and that the status of the 
captured women “was practically slavery" Stolen women were distributed 
to the principal chiefs ofthe kingdom, chiefs who had led an expedition, and 
‘men who had participated init; the supply of women captives is probably what 
allowed ordinary Baganda to begin to practice polygamy during the reign of 
Kateregga.® At the end ofthe eighteenth century, the numbers of captured 
women in Buganda rose dramatically: Semakookiro had eighty-five hundred 
nonfee women, and his successor, Kamanya, had over fen thousand. Explorer 
Richard Burton noted that Kabaka Ssuuna, who ruled in the mid-nineteenth 
century, had given two to three hundred women to one Arab trader, and Robert 
Felkin thought that the “constant influx of women into the country as pris 
‘ners of war” had led to a ratio of three and a half women to one man.*® One 
Ganda chief remembered that in the mid-nineteenth century his father had 
possessed “twenty cattle and 100 wives."*” Ganda women and the free fol- 
lowers of chiefs suffered a drastic reduction in their status as result of the 
presence of noniree people.* 

Captive people brought into the kingdom as a result of wars of expansion 
allowed both the king and other powerful men to create units of productive 
labor unhooked from networks ef reciprocal obligation, The new kind of 
chiefship created around the time of Mawanda, known as ekitongole, seems 
to have been to some degree a way of organizing nonfree labor. All the work 
performed by the people in an ekisongole belonged exclusively to the person 
‘who ereated that ekitongole. While the king had to reciprocate in some way 
forthe labor and produce offered by other kinds of chiefs, the produce of an 
ckitongole entailed no obligation. This might have seemed to be a useful in- 
crease in the king’s realm of action but the incipient commodification of pro- 
duction in ebitongole had destabilizing consequences. Chiefs who captured 
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Figure 3.1. Ganda couple walking, 1906, The status of women declined when 
paticipans in the wars of expansion brought large numbers of captive women 
Into the kingdom. (Vittorio Sella) 








people in the wars of expansion created their own ebitongole, and th 
ebitongole of chiefs detached them from the network of redistribution cen: 
tered in the kabaka’s court. The possibility created by control over nonfree 
people redirected competition between chiefs: instead of competing with their 
peers to attract followers, chiefs began to compete to control the kabakaship 
in order to be able to control the supply of nonfree labor 

In contrast to chiefships named afer important people or significant inter 
ions in the past, ebitongole chicfships were usually named for what they 
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were supposed to accomplish, and they carried the implication of diteetin 
resources toward a particular productive activity. Kabaka Namugala, who ruled 
inthe mid-ighteenth century, established the ebitongole Ekigalagala (“forthe 
purpose of spreading out’) and Kitamanyang”amba (“forthe purpose of know- 
ing what is said”). A generation later, Kabaka Kamanya established the 
cchiefship Ekikinakulya (“for the purpose of things o eat”) Consolidating 
military victories was the purpose of some of the original ebitongole chief- 
ships, and for this reason they have been erroneously considered a form of 
military chiofship.” Setting an ara to incorporate new territory into Buganda 
‘could be one purpose toward which the kabaka directed productive resources, 
but there were many others. An ekitongole on Buganga was called Ekibukula 
Mabira (“forthe purpose of opening up ofthe forests”) because the clan elder 
had asked the kabaka for hunters 0 drive away elephants and buffaloes that 
were attacking people, and the ckitongole was the land supplied to meet 
the food needs of the hunters. Other ebitongole in the same area were 
Kikwekwesi, the place where the head ofall the kabaka’s servants obtained 
labor and supplies, and Kisomose, the place where the makers of kabaka's 
‘drums and boards for the game meso lived, grew their food, and carried out 
their work” 

Evidence that many or most ofthe people in ebitongole chiefships were 
war captives comes from descriptions of the history of particular ebitongole 
and also indirectly. The Ekisalosalo, one of the military regiment ebitongole, 
was formed “for a body of pages captured in war”? Kabaka Ssuuna assigned 
an ckitongole to captured Banyoro potters.” Less direct evidence comes 
from a recognition that large amounts of labor were required to begin cule 
tivation of unopened land. Ebitongole were created on land without people 
‘until Kabaka Mwanga’s final conflict with chiefs in the 1880s.% It seems 
logical to assume that ebitongole chiefships were intially created when 
captive people began to enter the kingdom, because the captives had to be 
attached to land in the kingdom in a new way. According to Kiwanuka, the 
kkabaka created a special ekitongole to open up a resource poor or unhealthy 
area, such as the mbwa fly region of Kyaggwe, and “people would be 
obliged {0 go and settle there." The nonfree status of some ebitongole 
chiefs can be inferred from the comment that a chief alway’ had an officer 
to “keep his umbilical cord,” but in the late nineteenth century some people 
became chiefs without having an umbilical cord to be looked after 
Bhitongole were not entirely peopled by nonfree followers: Apolo Kaggwa 
‘observed that in the late nineteerth century, free people flocked to chiefs 
‘who had lange numbers of slaves, because they were attracted by the wealth 
and prestige of those chiefships. 

Chiefs created their own ebitongole chiefships using nonfree people 
Stanislaus Mugwanya created the ekitongole Kirima Nuungo, meaning “to 
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cultivate sesame seeds"; he may have had export to Bunyoro or to the cara 
‘vn trade in mind.” Inthe late nineteenth century Mukwenda, chief of Ssingo, 
‘created an ekitongole named Ekirumba, in memory of Ddumiba, the previous 
chief. The tite of the chief was Mulumba, and te frst holder of this post was 
an enslaved Musoga man who had been captured in his childhood. The chief 
‘Omulwanyamuli created the ekitongole Ekrwanyamuli in Buganga as a place 
‘where his people could obtain bananas when they Visited the lake to fish. Since 
the ekitongole had been allocated as uncultivated land, the chief had prob- 
ably assigned captives to open the land and cultivate i.” Ebitongole consist- 
ing of nonfree men with guns that powerful chiefs created in the late 
nineteenth century led Buganda into civil war. 

Ekitongole chiefship and stolen people undermined the practices of gift 
exchange and service that connected the nodes of power in the Buganda pol- 
ity. Eventually, the unobligated, nonfree labor turned the logic of prestige in 
the capital upside down. Chiefs became able to command labor that allowed 
them to build “handsome houses and neat fences" inthe capital, which made 
the king jealous, and kabakas had reason to fear the idle dependents of their 
chiefs." Kabakas who used nonfree ebitongole to accomplish their goals did 
‘not need to satisfy their chiefs, and chiefs who controlled ebitongole became 
Jess reliant on the “love” of the king. Chiefs who had slave wives and slave 
workers had less need to prove by their behavior that they were more gener- 
ous and just than neighboring chiefs in order to retain free followers, The 

portation of masses of stolen people into Buganda led to an increase in 
violence at every level. It contributed to six generations of royal killings, be- 
cause chiefs tried to replace kings who did not value them or rely on them 
appropriately. Also, coalition of chiefs tried to put “their” prince onthe throne 
in order to benefit most fully from the flow of captives. It undermined the 
security of chiefs in office, as kabakas tried to reward their allies and punish 
those who aligned against them. Since nonfree people diminished the value 
of free followers other chiefs, nonfre ebitongole followers and stolen wives, 
profoundly undermined the status of ordinary people in Buganda. 

Kabaka Semakookiro, who ruled at the end of the eighteenth century, at~ 
tempted to solve the problem of unending conflict among rivals forthe throne 
by killing all the princes except afew potential heirs, who were imprisoned. 
Clan elder Kalikuzinga told Michael Wright that this solution had been con- 
sidered so abominable thatthe priest of Mukasa had insisted on making the 
suggestion tothe king with no one listening." This drastic ation did not end 
competition forthe throne, but it eliminated some of the constraints on kabakas? 
actions, Nineteenth-century visitors to Buganda observed a kind of daily 
coercive violence that suggests disintegrating socal order. Chiefs and the king 
‘mutilated their followers as @ form of punishment for seemingly trivial of- 
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Figure 3.2 An Ekitongole receives Stanley, 1875. An ekitongole with thousands 
‘of men greeted Stanley on Kabaka Muteesa’s behalf in 1875, (Stanley, Through the 
Dark Continent, 148) 





fenses." The execution of people attending the kabska's court appeared to be 
an almost casual occurence. Kaggwa remembered the violence of the late nine- 
teenth century ike this: “On the whole tis kiling reached terrible excesses. 
Sometimes the king pot to death his own children, brothers, and sisters. Some- 
times it was the other way round, several ofthe children conspiring together to 
{ill thei father. The chiefs killed their servants for next to nothing. The death 
penalty became so ordinary that it often put the chefs in a dilemma" These 
Conditions created te insuperable ideological dilemma that led Buganda toward 
the civil war ofthe late nineteenth century. In the Ganda discourse of power, 
the exchanges between followers and superiors that people called “lve” be- 
came inereasingly coercive, but when people spoke about love and intended 
force, the perception that love was important still mattered. 

‘The social and political balance that people in Buganda had put together 
through assertions of reciprocal obligation became destabilized through the 
‘ast increase interstory and importation of masses of stolen people that fl- 
lowed Buganda’s successful expansion inthe seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
turies, Kabakas and the press of lubale deities had attempted to negotiate 
their relative power (not always successfully) Uhrough earefully calibrated 
exchanges of gifts. Chiefs fought other chiefs for prestige and followers in 
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displays of generosity and in well-argued cases. In the gathering of “all of 
‘Buganda,” kabakas could dampen competition among chiefs for followers, but 
the wars of expansion exacerbated competition of every kind. In an unsuc~ 
cessful attempt to halt the violent domestic turmoil brought about by the ex 
pansion, Kabaka Mawanda codified reciprocal obligation between territorial 
Chiefs, royal wives, and the kabaka, defining Buganda as ten ssazas under 
named chiefs. Ganda kings were only able to counteract the danger of unob- 
ligated power by undermining a fundamental premise of the Ganda social 
‘order—that followers could withdraw support 
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CHIEFSHIP IN THE 
DISSOLUTION AND 
RESTORATION OF CIVIL 
Orper, 1857-1899 


Civil war and social disorder convulsed Buganda in the late nineteenth cen- 
tury. Four kabakas were installed in less than a decade, tens of thousands died 
from famine and disease, and the insttuions of the polity appeared to fall 
apart. By the end of the war Ganda chiefs appeared to have temporarily ceded 
the kabaka’s authority to allocate land—the ultimate demonstration of his 
authority —to British officers. The war has heen perceived asa “religions revo 
lution” in which modernizing Ganda Christians and Muslims toppled pagan- 
ism and then fought each other to make Buganda Catholic, Protestant, or 
Muslim: contemporary Ganda chroniclers, missionary and colonial observers, 
and historians have interpreted the war in these sectarian terms." New reli- 
gious categories were only one dimension of the war in Buganda from 1888 
to 1896, however. It was also, fundamentally, a Ganda expression of the col- 
lapse of social institutions that affected all of eastern Africa as a consequence 
of trade in ivory and slaves. In Buganda, the exchange of cloth and guns for 
people both undermined the legitimacy of the kabaka and transformed the 
autonomous power of chiefs. The faction leaders in the civil war were chiefs 
‘who had new religious convictions, and also new wealth from independent 
trading with Arabs, new power from follewers who attached to them instead 
of to the king, and an expanded set of potential foreign alles. The premise 
of reciprocal obligation that had knit together the polity was challenged on 
two fronts. Ekitongole chiefship and the dissolution of authority caused by 
enslavement challenged the connection between economic production and 
political power, and at the same time, the conversion of Ganda chiefs to 
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‘Christianity and Islam created new meanings and new obligations that had to 
be integrated into Ganda practices of power. 

‘The overthrow of Mwanga in 1888 intensified a period of self-destruction 

Which armed Ganda factions raided and slaved against each other inside 
their own country. That these groups were known by the allegiance to new 
religions of their leaders, who became wealthy through plundering and the 
sale of people, challenges the perception that Buganda overthrew a pagan king 
in order to modernize through the influence of Christianity and Islam, The 
war caused unprecedented devastation because Ganda mechanisms for main- 
taining social order ceased to function: weak kabakas could not quell com- 
petition among chiefs below them, chiefs could not strategize together to 
pressure an oppressive kabaka when all alternative kabakas had been killed, 

the moderating influences exercised by the kibaale, particular chiefs, and 
royal women all depended on the presence of a strong kabaka who would 
respond to their actions. The gap between people's perception that followers 
had choices and rulers cared for their followers and the reality of escalating 
violence and coercion now became increasingly complex with people's com- 
‘mitment to new sets of ideas in conflict with each other. In these difficult cir- 
‘cumstances, Ganda chiefs forged a compromise by reimagining the central 
Power of the kabaka as a coalition of chiefs, and by incorporating new reli- 
‘gions into the relationships of reciprocal obligation that ordered control of land 
in the kingdom. In 1889, 1892, and 1893, a rearrangement of land controlled 
by the various factions sealed attempts to end the war. The failure ofthe first 
Cf these efforts, along with the further collapse of the kabaka’s authority un- 
‘der Mwanga after he was reinstalled, appears to have motivated Ganda chiefs 
to resolve the conflict by giving Captain Lugard the kabaka's role of allocat- 
ing chiefships. The assignment of Catholic, Protestant, and Mustim provinces 
by the Ganda chiefs with the support of various British substitute-kabakas 
resolved the political and social turmoil of the preceding decade by effectively 
integrating the new and potentially dangerous religious categories into the 
structure of the Buganda kingdom, 

‘The first three sections of this chapter examine the unfolding violence of 
the late nineteenth century in East Africa: the destructive effects of the cara- 
van trade on the power of the kabaka, the development of chiefs wh wielded 
autonomous military power, and the integration of new forms of spiritual 
authority into the growing conflict. The fourth section demonstrates how 
Ganda chiefs used reciprocal obligation expressed in control of land to end 
the spiral of violence, 

















BUGANDA AND THE TRADE IN IVORY AND SLAVES 


‘Trade goods that had come from the East African coast were first mentioned 
{in Ganda epic tradition in the time of Kabaka Semakookiro in the late 1700s, 
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Figure 4.1. Kabaka Muteesa receives Speke and Grant, 1862. Kabaka Muteesa 
termined where his foreign guest stayed, what food and other gis they recived, 
nd whether labor to allow them to travel further would be provided. Speke, Journal 
(of the Discovery of the Source ofthe Nie, 38) 


and successive kabakas managed for half a century fo incorporate these new 
things into the circulation of goods that expressed Ganda social hierarchies.> 
‘They accomplished this by making specific chiefs responsible For trade in 
various markets on the edges of the kingdom. AL fist, goods from the coast 
flowed exclusively to and from the kabaka. In 1861, after John Hanning. 
Speke’s visit, Kabaka Muteesa killed a chief—the mutongole of Karema- 
for acquiring cloth in Karagwe that he had not turned over to the king,* For 
eign traders were met atthe borders of the kingdom and escorted to the capital, 
‘and food was provided to them in order to prevent them for interacting with 
people or trading on their own, Through most of Kabaka Muteesa’s reign, 
foreigners—both traders and missionaries—were the guests ofthe kabaka at 
the capital: they could only acquite food or labor when the kabaka supplied 
it, and were forced to offer their goods tothe kabaka on his terms.’ The ab- 
solute nature of the kabaka's control over foreign travel and trade was illus 
trated by Mwanga’s killing of Bishop Hannington in 1885; he had aroused 
suspicion when he failed to enter from the correct direction and changed his 
travel route without informing the kabaka.” 

Neither the authority of the kabaka nor Buganda’s wel 
of hierarchical exchange could withstand the negative effects of the caravan 
trade that reached Buganda in search of sources of ivory, which had been 
depleted closer tothe coast (see Map 4.1, on following page). Traders acquired 
slaves to cary ivory tusks tothe coast, and the existence of a market For human 
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4.1 Trade Routes to Buganda, (Derived from Arye Oded, Islam in Uganda, 24) 
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beings transformed the practice of utilizing the labor of war captives into more 
aggressive forms of slave raiding. Ivory harvesting easily merged into slave 
raiding, as guns were the tools of both trades, and sources of ivory were 
quickly depleted.” The argument that late-nineteemth-century enslavement was 
different in degree and character from earlier uses of war captives contradicts 
a tradition of scholarship on Buganda that views Ganda slavery as static or 
a8 a phenomenon that increased in scale without having serious social reper- 
‘eussions.* The view that accelerating enslavement is central to civil war in 
Buganda is based on recorded memories of the nature of enslavement, the 
‘documented inerease in raiding and in captives taken into Bugands, evidence 
of slave buyers’ participation in Ganda war making, and the ways that the 
kKabaka’s loss of authority over his chiefs was connected to slave raiding, 
Baganda remember the time when people began to be sold to the coast 
Selling people for cloth was entirely different than other kins of nonfreedom 
(such as pawning) that people experienced in their lives. According to M.S.M. 
Kiwanuka, Kabaka Muteesa was the first to allow the selling of people. The 
impact of an Arab selling cloth in 1868 was recorded by Apolo Kaggwa: 
{Mutcesa] found an Arab by name Wamisi had arrived atthe capital of 
[Nakawa, bringing with him a lot of cloths and many other things. The Kabaka 
distributed cloths to princesses and ladies [to pages and specific chiefs} 
[LJater on he gave cloths to all chiefs and ordered them to buy. Many 
people, boys and girls were sold tothe Arcbs in exchange fr cloths.” In 1883 
Philip O'Flaherty reported that he had had a conversation with Kabaka 
“Muteesa about the effects of trading slaves tothe coast. Muteesa said that two 
years earlier he had been trading ivory, but “such a thirst for cloth has caught 
hold of [the Baganda] that they will sell men and women for guns, powder, 
and shot, cloth, soap, etc:” According to O'Flaherty, Muteesa regretted the 
trade, but fet he could not prevent it A son of one ofthe frst Christian chiefs 
‘described the late nineteenth century as & time when “a piece of soap could 
buy a man, and a measure of bau [cotton cloth] could buy many slaves." 
‘One indication that raiding for slaves to sell to Arab traders was changing 
the nature of Buganda’s wars isthe intensification of conflict during the nine- 
teenth century." Kagewa's history describes not only an increase in conflict, 
but also more conflicts that resulted in the death ofthe expeditions leaders 
He names “alot of slaves," as well as women and cattle, as booty from battles 
in this period.” The huge increas in the number of royal wives also suggests 
that the nature of warfare was changing. Alexander Mackay wrote in 1881 
“One army has been sent east to murder and plunder. Not even the natives 
themselves can call it war they all say it is for robbery and devastation: 
He wrote to the Times in January of 1889 that Buganda and Bunyoro “have 
generally large armies in the field, in ore direction or another, devastating 
‘whole regions of their inhabitants.” Kabaka Muteesa attacked estates that had 
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been protected from raiding “from time immemorial; these included th 
tates of lubaale deities, and also estates ofthe nnamasole, his mother. Muteesa 
‘may have violated Ganda morality in this way because he had decided that 
the lubaale mediums were frauds, as John Rowe suggests, but itis also pos- 
sible thatthe estates became vulnerable as social disorder and the need t0 
supply traders increased.® 

‘According to Mackay, Arabs supplied guns and powder for plundering 
expeditions, and then received “women, children, and ivory” procured in the 
raids as payment” Traders sent agents into the field with the armies 10 se- 
lect the slaves they wanted.® Kiwanuka observes that Ganda military success 
declined after 1880; this is perhaps because Buganda's neighbors were also 
paricipating inthe exchange of coch and guns for ivory and slaves. Richard 
‘Waller outlines the increasing importance of guns in Buganda: in 1875 there 
hha been approximately five hundred; in 1882, Robert Fetkin complained, 
“Mutesa’s ery is always guns and gunpowder"; he calculated that there were 
two thousand puns inthe county, and guns and powder had completely re- 
placed all other trade items. Waller aotes that inthe 1880s Mackay described 
trades bringing nothing but guns, and O'Flaherty reported the arrival ofa 
trader with six hundred rifles.” 

Kabaka Muteesa brought the caravan trade closer to his court in order to 
‘maintain his supervision of the distribution of goods, but eventually was 
‘overcome by forces inherent in the rade that he could not contol. Waller iden- 
tiffes three stages in Buganda's external trae: a first stage in which royal 
gens traded on behalf of the kabaka in Karagwe: a second stage, after the 
death of Kabaka Ssuuna, when trade shifted to the Ukerewe Islands and 
Kabaka Muteesa controlled access to Buganda by controlling canoe transport 
of traded goods across Lake Victoria: and a third stage, inthe 1880s, when 
the focus of trade shifted to Muteesa’s court. Waller argues thatthe kabaka 
had used the distribution of prestige goods, such as guns and slaves, to en- 
hance his power and his followers obligation to him: dhe huge increase in both 
trade goods and plunder unbalancee the system and the kabaka’s place in the 
center of it2” Since mutual obligatins and relationships in Buganda were ex- 
pressed in the exchange of tribute and gifts, it makes sense tht social rela- 
tionships were fundamentally disrupted by massive increases in goods for 
exchange. The collapse of authority that characterized late-nineteenth-eentury 
Buganda was not merely the result of an enlarged market: it was also a con- 
sequence of the nature of a particular type of trade. The possibility of gain- 
ng wealth and power by selling slaves introduced a new kind of violence into 
the relationship of the kabaka to his chefs, and of chiefs to their people. This 
is evident inthe increasing autonomy ofthe chiefs, and in Kabaka Mwanga’s 
ultimately inefective attempts to reassert contol over them, 
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‘THE EROSION OF CHIEFLY OBLIGATION TO THE KING. 


‘A new kind of authority figure emerged in East African societies with the 
‘expansion of trade in ivory and captured people. East African “rugaruga” were 
followers of a powerful “big man” who broke the rules of social interaction 
and exerted power over others through military force.*! The way people lived 
{in their environment changed in response to the emergence of this new fig- 
ture: they grouped themselves into large defensive settlements, behind walls 
of stone and spiny cactus, whose ruined outlines are still sometimes visible 
in the rural landscape. In the well-developed bureaucracy of Buganda, the 
destabilizing potential of a new kind of trade was manifested in changes in 
the actions and role of chiefs, and in the total deterioration of the authority 
of the king, which began under Kabaka Muteesa and reached its culmination 
with the overthrow of Kabaka Manga in 1888, Most histories of the period 
explain the collapse of the kabaka’s power in terms of Mwanga’s personal 
qualities: his youth and insecurity; his excessive attachment to pages who were 
his lovers and his consequent inability to value the advice of senior chiefs; 
his pagan small-mindediness and fear ofthe followers of new religions. While 
itis true that Mwanga did not lead Buganda effectively when he assumed the 
abakaship in 1884, the turmoil of the 1880s must be considered a factor, in 
addition to Mwanga's personal capacity. This was a time when things were 
tumed upside down, when young men obtained power they did not deserve, 
and strong government from the center of the kingdom became impossible. 
Ganda chiefs did not manifest the inversion ofall socially appropriate behavior 
that characterized the rugaruga, but they amassed and deployed wealth and 
force in ways that were fundamentally destructive. 

The ability to control people, arms, and cloth without receiving them 
through the kabaka gave chiefS autonomous power and prestige and the cen- 
tral importance of the kabaka began to deteriorate Chief ofthe border prov- 
inces who came into unsupervised contact with traders were the first ones able 
to trade on their own account: the ppookino and kaggo irritated Kabaka 
“Muteesa by selling ivory and obtaining cloth without his permission, and this 
‘may have contributed to the redirection of trade first to Ukerewe and then to 
Rubaga. While the katikkiro, kimbugwe, and some royal women had in the 
past exercised a degree of autonomous power that somewhat curtailed that of 
the kabaka, Katikkiro Mukasa, who “even sold his relatives into slavery.” 
amassed wealth and power on an unprecedented scale.™ The katikkiro’s cus- 
tomary control ofthe kingdom's ivory trale benefited him personally, but in 
addition he acquired two of the most important chiefships—becoming the 
‘ppookino of Buddu and then the ssekibocbo of Kyaggwe, which gave him a 
_reater capacity to direct long-distance trade to his own benefit. People at- 
tributed Kabaka Muteesa’s obvious weakness in relation to his chiefs to his 
lingering venereal disease and drummed “he has taken too long to die.” 
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According to Zimbe, Kabaka Muteesa counteracted the discontent by pub- 
licly acknowledging the power of his katikkro: he asked to make blood broth 

ethood with Mukasa, told the chiefs in the Lukiiko to obey the katikkiro, and 
directed that Mukasa’s sons should be given royal names and be carried like 
PrThe productive possibilities of long-distance trde made ebitongole 
chiefships more powerful, and more destabilizing, than they had been a cen- 
tury eater, when they channeled war captives into labor in Buganda. An 
ckitongole chief who had guns for hunting or defense could become wealthy 
independently of the kabaka by raiding and disposing of slaves on his own, 

Kabakas Ssuuna and Muteesa dramatically inereased the number of ebitongole 
chiefships, perhaps in an effort to regain authority they were losing to ssaza 
chiefs who were using captive people to direct production to their own ben 

efit. Kaggwa explained the remarkable wealth of batongole (the chiefs of 
ebitongole) in terms of their success in war: 


‘Their areas caried great honour and people used to flock to them and they 
were therefore well cultivated... When the Kabaka was at war, people in 
such areas (Bitongole) excelled in capturing the booty for they were always 
young men. From what they had captured thei chief (Mutongole) would 
‘choose the best and consequently became a rich man. Such a chief would 
also act as the Kabaka's messenger and thus again become rich for he was 
given presents.** 





‘The presents they gave to ebitongole chiefS may suggest that Muteesa and 
‘Movanga recognized the possibility that these chefs might act outside oftheir 
control and attempted to maintain tei allegiance. 

Michael Twaddle’s richly detailed biography of Semei Kakungulu doe 
‘ments the potential independence o* an ekitongole chief. Kakungulu obtained 
an ckitongole for elephant hunting from Kabaka Mutees in 1884. Kakungua 
had arived in Buganda with experience i elephant hunting, and Mutesa gave 
hhim “guns, gun caps. and bullets" and land in Budd. This land had been 
attached toa different chieftainey, but was reallocated to the new ekitongole, 
‘which was called “Ekirumba Njovu"—“for hunting. elephants"—and 
Kakungutu’s tle was “Omulumba Njovu""—"hunter of elephants." Although 
nominally under the control of Kabaka Muteesa and required to turn overall 
the ivory he acquired, Kakungulu's control of one hundred guns enabled him 
to build up an independent following through predation. According to Paulo 
Kibi, at this ime Kakungulu had a drumbeat: 























eat what I choose: 
Treat what I find: 
Treat whatever does not belong to me.% 
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Kakungulu and his men raided Nkore on their own, without instructions 
from Muteesa, and disposed of the catle and slaves they obtained in Kiziba, 
Even when Kakungulu and his men participated in a raid against Bunyoro 
initiated by the kabaka, Kakungulu’s men were punished for looting inside 
uganda. That his activites went beyond the pale of appropriate behavior for 
subordinate chiefs is evident in the story that Katikkiro Mukasa either placed 
Kakungulu in stocks or threatened him with death; he was only saved by the 
imervention of his blood brother the ppookino or, in another version of the 
story, by the kabaka himself." 

‘The power that men like Kakungulu created for themselves in the turmul- 
‘uous circumstances of late-nineteenth-century East Africa was mercurial 
Chiefs continued to compete for followers, but free allegiance or the distri- 
bation of war captives were no longer the only means of obtaining them. As 
the chief of an elephant-hunting ekitongole, located on a route along which 
guns were being brought into Buganda, Kakungulu raided people and cattle 
without passing them on to the kabaka, and collected followers of his own. 
Kakungulu was able to attract followers by offering to arm them, and also by 
trading ivory for enslaved people. He was not, however, able fo maintain the 
following he created for himself. Kakungul lost his chiefship, the Ekitongole 
of Ekirumba Njovu, when Mwanga was deposed. As soon as Kakungulu lost 
the chiefShip, seventy of his followers deserted him for the new katikkiro, 
Honorat Nyonyintono, These men had “belonged” to Kakungulu, but they 
chose to align themselves withthe strongest leader available.** An enslaved 
follower’s ability to choose his chief may have been enhanced by the posses- 
sion of a rifle, but in Buganda as in so many other regions, social order un- 
rayeled when big men controlled unfree men with guns. 

‘The kabaka's control over chiefs deteriorated markedly as the amount of 
military hardware in the nation increased in the 1880s. Robert Ashe reported 
thatthe escort taking him to the capital made an “impromptu slave raid” dur- 
ing the journey.* In 1862, members of the party escorting James Grant 10 
‘Buganda did not plunder in their own country, “for fear of the wrath oftheir 
king." Waller also points out that Charles Pearson estimated that 75 percent 
of the slaves taken in a raid were not reported to the kabaka, “the rest having. 
been secretly disposed of by the chiefs." By the 1880s the kabaka received 
only ivory, and chiefs retained cattle, women, and slaves. This represents a 
diminution inthe kabaka’s share, and may have been a recognition that chiefs 
‘would retain slaves and catle on their own whether or not the kabaka gave 
them permission. 

‘Mwanga's creation of new, armed ebitongole occurred in the context of, 
increasing chiefly autonomy from the king. As chiefs became less dependent 
‘on the kabaka’s gifts and signs of his favor, the king attempted to undermine 
their power. Mwanga took large areas from ssaza chiefs between 1886 and 
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1888 in order to create four new ebitongole, which he placed under the con- 
trol of young men. These were the Ekitongole Ekiwliriza, “the chifship of 
listening carefully" the Ekitongole Ekigwanika, “the chiefship of wealth 
Exitonzole Ekijas, “the chiefship of guns”; and the Ekitongole Ekiyinda, 
‘chiefship of menacing noise:"” No. only did Mwwangs take land that had been 
under the control of ssaza chiefs to make the new ebitongole chiefships, but 
he told the new batongole to establish their chiefships in every province— 
presumably by force. According to Martin Southwold, these ebitongole rep- 
resented Mwanga's attempt to remove power from the established chiefs and 
ive it to young chiefs he could control more easily. However, in the highly 
disordered context of Buganda in the 1880s, itis difficult to assert that 
Mwanga was actualy ereating new chiefships in order to advance the strue- 
ture of the state. As Kiwanuka points out, Buganda was in such turmoil atthe 
time that chiefly authority over land was not readily discernible. A more ac- 
‘curate assessment is that in creating huge new ebitongole, Mowanga was merely 
naming as chiefs new power-holders who had emerged from circumstances 
of the violent exchange of ivory and people for guns, and attempting to a8- 
sert authority over them.” 

Participants in these events later described them in ways that highlighted 
the erosion of the actions and positive emotions that people expected to char- 
acterize reciprocal obligation. Bartolomayo Zimbe remembered that “he loved 
young men, this Mwanga, Very often he discussed affairs with Katikiro 
Mukasa alone without consulting any of the old chiefs.” He compared 
“Muwanga’s relationships with the ckiefs to a relationship with “images of long 
‘departed people,” saying, “One does not care for these things and much in 
the same way Mwanga did not care for ol chiefs." For Zimbe, a significant 
‘enactment of royal favor was the proof ofthis attitude: “the Kabaka always 
appointed young men to distribute what booty the old chiefs had brought back 
‘and he always gave them power to jeer them:™* 

“Manga failed in his attempt to win control over the powerful young men 
with guns in order to counteract the growing autonomy of ssaza chiefs, People 
deserted other chiefs to become the followers ofthe Batongole, and “by 1888 
the four new Bitongole had nearly 100,000 men, all young and arrogant. 
Apolo Kaggwa’s account ofthis period describes the kabaka’s lack of eon 
trol: “the morals of the country became deteriorated as we young men adapted 
‘a bad habit of robbing people oftheir cattle and goats at random: and people 
found on the way were killed for no just cause. The Kabaka knew ofthis and 
he did not care for the well-being of his country at all. He liked the young 
men more than his chiefs" Bartolomayo Zimbe described how people re- 
‘sponded tothe activites of his ekicongole, the Bauinda 





























‘We were given a distinguishing mark by which everybody recognized and 
feared us: flags proceeded us and «fiddler played with the song “They never 
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came, these are other people” (Tibajangs nti ane balals).... Everybody 
ran away and into the jungle; he who did not was beaten to death. The 
people grumbled and said, “Kabaka Mwanga has killed his own country 
himself since his children have killed i” but we were happy: 





‘Manga may have intended to reaffirm his authority over the hierarchy of 
chiefs, but the batongole and their followers “became the rulers of the coun- 
try"; they raided and took captives without any inhibitions.** 

In 1888 Mwanga attempted to assert the kabaka’s authority through a ritual 

‘upon which kings had relied to consolidate their power in the past. A royal 
joumey to “show the kabaka” allowed people to demonstrate allegiance and 
to offer tribute, and for the king to bestow favor, give gifts, and investigate 
the depth of loyalty of his chiefs, who competed in the hospitality they of- 
fered. Mwangs—and the times—tured ths ritual upside down, 
Mackay and Lourdel to accompany him, but he took no chiefs; 
surrounded by these young men and nobody else was his friend." Instead 
of receiving and giving gifts that would have cemented his relationship with 
his subjects, “he ruthlessly robbed and raided his own people. In Kyagewe. 
Ssingo, and Buddu, he raided hundreds of cattle, and seized “vast numbers” 
‘of women and children. On his return tothe capital, he distributed these people 
as gifts to his pages. People saw this as grossly unjust, not only because 
Movanga had demanded too much, but also because the followers he enriched 
with human plunder had not been introduced inthe palace by chiefs and there- 
fore had no legitimate role in the kingdoms hierarchy. 

“Mwvanga’s final, unsuccessful attempt to consolidate his authority was his 
‘demand that his people dig a large artifical lake in the capital: requiring un- 
necessary work was a way of making people demonstrate their allegiance that 
had been deployed by other kabakas.*” Everyone, of every status, was required 
to participate in this public work or face heavy fines. A royal drum “every- 
body must come with soil” was beaten calling people to work on the lake at 
thee o'clock in the morning. Kaggwa woote that anyone who did not arrive 
early in the morning was fined one woman and one head of cattle, and Ashe 
reported that insufficient labor at the lake resulted in fines of lange numbers 
cof women, expensive cloths, and guns According to Zimbe, people had to 
pay to leave the worksite, by placing five cowries in one of twelve huge bas- 
kets (one for each of the provinces, one for ebitongole, and one for princes 
and princesses), Zimbe’s description of what was wrong with the project sug- 
{gests how Mwanga used it to assert an upside-down order of power: 





Chiefs, princesses, saza chiefs, commoners were all covered with ditt; the 
‘Kabaka made no distinction and it was only his favourite youths whom he 
called “children” who had respite, Further he gave every village and chief 
tainship, from the siza posts, villages af princesses or bataka to either 
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Bainda, Bawanika or Bawuliriza composed ofthese “chien” so that they 
mistreated Buganda plundering cows and goats and fowls and barkcloth (0 
a degree so disgraceful that all people, chiefs and common folk hated 
Sekabaka Mwanga who encouraged them, adding to the insult of making 
them wake up at 3 o'clock to dig his lake all through the day and be baked 
by the sun.” 





Baganda remember not only the unreasonable fines, but also the horrifying 
Ihumitiation forced on important, elderly chiefs who were made to sit in the 
‘mud if they atrived late. Mwanga’s bizarre behavior in the last months be- 
fore he was overthrown can be understood as a desperate attempt to assert 
authority over subjects who were no expressing allegiance willingly, and also 
4s a means fo obtain wealth in goods and slaves both by fining his subjects 
heavily and by creating situations in which they would offer bribes to avoid 
humiliation 

Kabaka Mwanga was deposed because his chiefs withdrew the wll to be 
zzovemed by him: the firsthand accounts of the events in 1888 are reminis- 
cent ofthe history of Kabaka Kagulu, a century and a half earlier, whose reign 
ended when his chiefs retreated to hill overlooking the palace and eered" 
‘This moment came for Mwanga wien the followers of new religions refused 
to.embark in canoes for a journey onthe lake that they suspected would lead 
to their deaths: Mwanga’s katikkieo told him, “All Buganda refuses to take 
you to Sesse:"® Mwvanga, like Kagulu, was overthrown when people became 
fed up with entirely unreasonable demands. Long-distance trade in ivory and 
people had given Ganda chefs some autonomy from the king, and is esea- 
lating effonts to reassert his autriy lel hose ees 0 unite wd withdraw 
their suppor 





NEW RELIGIONS AND SOCIAL DISORDER 


Mwanga's fall was one moment in an unfolding crisis of authority in 
‘Buganda that was much larger than a palace coup. Fundamental terms of how 
to be a chief, how to express authority, and how and why to be productive 
hhad been altered by the possibilities and the violence of long-distance trade. 
‘This moment of political, social, and economic turmoil also entailed an ideo- 
logical crisis, as Arab traders and European explorers had introduced new 
‘ways of thinking about the world in the form of Islam and Christianity, The 
conversion of large numbers of Baganda to these faiths in the nineteenth cen- 
tury was so unique, so attractive to observers, and so clearly genuine that it 
has tended to overshadow other aspects ofthe processes of change under way 
atthe time.® Without denying the significance of conversion for individuals 
and for their communities, itis important to keep in mind thatthe people who 
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became Muslims and Christians did not stop being Bayada. The late nine: 
teenth century was an encompassingly dificult time for the Baganda, intel- 
lectually as well as on every other level. People expected the kabaka to act 
as an effective arbiter of conflict among chiefs, but no kabaka filled that ex- 
Pectation from Mutcesa’s reign onward. World religions became a principle 
for organizing relationships at a time when other means of onganizing them 
were not functioning effectively. 

Baganda embraced Islam and Christianity with ardent enthusiasm. Kabaka 
‘Muteesa instructed people in the court to fast, pray, and learn to read the 
Quran. One courtier remembered that women would be asked to read the most 
difficult passages, so that chiefs who could not read them could avoid em- 
barrascment, Rowe notes that the king observed Ramadan for eight sueces- 
sive years, and fasting produced a Ganda song: 





Those who are fasting from water, 
and do not eat their day-time meal, 
They are waiting forthe Muslim feast.** 


Jean Brierley and Thomas Spear suggest that the social turmoil caused by 
“trade, arms, threats of conquest and new diseases” gave Baganda reason (0 
seck solace in Christianity, an observation that would also be valid for the 
strong commitments Baganda made to Islam. New religions were so closely 
identified with reading that converts were called “readers.” George Pilkington 
‘wrote in 1892 that the mission needed “no: thousands, but millions” of books 
and “if we don’t supply the demand, the Roman Catholics will”; sales by the 
‘Church Missionary Society in 1898 amounted to ten tons of cowries. Thou- 
sands of people attended the Protestant and Catholic churches that were built 
in Mmengo at the end of the civil war. 

Reading and prayer gave young men access to spiritual power without the 
mediation of their elders. In the new religions, positions of spiritual leader- 
ship were open to young converts who had been pages atthe lowest level of 
the Ganda chiefly hierarchy. The preponderance of younger people among 
‘converts may have occurred because they felt the challenges of the dissolu- 
tion of authority more acutely: itis also possible that they felt more wil 
to explore new faiths because, atthe bottom of the chiefly hierarchy they had 
fewer responsibilities and less 10 lose. 

Ganda Muslims, Protestants and Catholies used their new sets of ideas 10 
create social institutions that did the kinds of things that organizations of 
people had always done in Buganda. Michael Twaddle argues that this hap 
pened gradually. In his interpretation, the attempt to organize the kingdom as 
4 Muslim state under Kalema was the real beginning of religious revolution, 
and “it was in reaction to this convergence between Islam and elientage that 
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Honorat Nyonyintono and Apolo Kaggwa attempted to build counter 
clientages with markedly Catholic and Protestant characteristics" As this 
transition took place, the new religions not only became spiritually effective 
practices and forms of identity, bu also provided ways to organize economic 
activity and to wield political power. In the context of European imperial 
strategizing in East Africa, Protestants connected to the Imperial British East 
Africa Company sometimes thought of themselves as adherents to “English 
religion,” while the Catholic missionaries’ skepticism regarding British im- 
perialis intentions caused the Catholies to be known fora while as followers 
of “French religion." Inthe highly unstable context of the late nineteenth 
century, the center of people’s allegiance was shifting from the kabaks, who 
no longer wielded overarching authority, to chiefs. Adherence to religion be- 
‘came an element ofthe authority af those chiefs. As Michael Wright points 
‘out, Ganda categories of clan and family continued to be salient, and through- 
‘out the war people defended and protected family and clan relatives of dif- 
ferent faiths.” 

Religions became alternative categories in which people could continue to 
make the social arrangements they had always made. It has been said that 
the Baganda were fighting each othe fr religion, but this perspective ignores 
the larger East African context and the instabilities that would have led to 
armed conflict whether or not the protagonists had adopted new religions. A 
more accurate perception i that in the midst of the profound collapse of au- 
thority occasioned by enslavement and guns, people in Buganda came to fight 
cach other with religion. Loyalty to the new faiths began to influence their 
alliances, thei sources of supply, and their maneuvers to gain political power. 
Fighting with religion made ending the war particularly difficult, because no 
‘one could rely on the conflictquelling consequences of the kabaka’s abso~ 
lute power, and because the ideological and economic dimensions of new 
religious communities facilitated a prolongation of hostilities. 

Baganda practiced the new religions using the logic of reciprocal obliga 
tion. Christians and Muslims expected a co-teligionist who was a chief to take 
them in and take care of them. The early missionaries took on the role of 
nurturing “thei” Christians; Rowe states that “missionaries found themselves 
accepting applicants who wished to ‘senga’ them.” The leaders ofthe Prot 
«stant Church in the 1890s “addressed their missionary colleagues as mvanaa 
atu, literally “my darling child."* When Katikkiro Honorat Nyonyintono 
was killed in a battle, his mostly Catholic followers found it impossible to 
continue fighting: “they were not cowardly but were distraught and did not 
see why they should fight just for Protestants."® The logical con 
personal and religious allegiance motivated a few people to switch religions 
in order to gain chiefships: Simiori Sebutta had been a Catholic in 1886, but 
‘became a Protestant when offered :he position of Kiryagonja, after he did not 
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et the chiefship he had wanted as a Catholic. Yosefu Sebowa was promised 
4 chiefship if he converted to Catholicism, which he did, and became 
Kisalosalo. 

‘The new religious communities became arenas for competition over status 
inthe same way that Ganda chiefs had competed with each other over rela- 
tive status in other circumstances, Inividuels chosen to lead Christian groups 
in any given engagement had authority over the division of spoils. Before one 
battle in 1890, a messenger had to be sent back to Mwanga to inquire whether 
it was acceptable for a Protestant, Kekungula, to take over the leadership of 
campaign whose original Catholic leador was indisposed. The group of 
Catholics and Protestants who retreated to Ankole clashed with the Christian 
group who had dravin back to islands in Lake Victoria over the issues of se 
niotty and control of spoils: these groups were knowin asthe “prain-eters” 
and the “fish-eaters™® Entirely new forms of authority fostered further con- 
ficts over relative statu. For example, a conflict arose between the ppookino 
and the katikkiro because the ppookino was lower than the katikkiro in the 
chiefly hierarchy but higher than him inthe church council hierarchy: he did 
not want to take orders from someone who had a lower position than his in 
the church council 

‘Alter the kabaka lost the ability to direct all trade to the center of the kin 
dom, chiefs tuned their capacities to orzanize production and trade to the 
advantage of their respective factions. Residents of the Ssese islands, who 
‘were either Catholic or pagan, held a monopoly on canoes at times during the 
‘war, 0 that lack of access to lake transport was @ problem for Protestant, 
and one of the great weaknesses of Kabaka Kalema, who was aligned with 
the Muslim faction. The Catholic and Protestant coalition suffered because 
they needed food, and essential supplies of food were controlled by Ganda 
chiefs in Kyaggwe and Bulemeezi who were not readers (converts to new 
religions) Each faction had sources of supply from the coast. Muslims ob- 
tained their guns through Arabs, and Christians through the former mission- 
ary Charles Stokes. Co-religionists who were not Baganda participated 
actively inthe war through their efforts to provide supplies. James Miti states 
that Kipanda, an Arab trader at Magu at th: south end of Lake Vietoia, sent 
4 dhow of guns and ammunition that he paid for himself, and told his people 
to attack and sink Stokes's boat if they found it 

“The destruction engendered by the civil war and the terrible calamity of 
people slaving inside their own society have been underemphasized by his- 
torians, who have focused on the religious identity of the combatants and 
‘described the war asa. conflict between new and old ideas. Participants’ writen 
accounts of the war portray an effort to overthrow an unsatisfactory king that 
spun out of costrol in volatile conditions in which young men with guns had 
Power Part of the challenge ofthe war for Ganda Christians and Muslims was 
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to find ways to integrate new and powerful ideas into their organization of 
Ganda society, but to frame this as a conflict between tradition and moder- 
nity avoids the issue of what was actually new. Literacy and world religions 
‘were new in nineteenth-century Buganda; the practice of capturing people and 
selling them was also new. Flags were new, and so was the experience of a 
complete collapse of the king’s authority over chiefs 

‘The Muslim and Christian leaders of the ebitongole created by Muteesa and 
‘Mwanga had become wealthy and powerful through plundering, raiding, and 
censlaving inside as well as outside Buganda, Following the overthrow of 
‘Manga in September 1888, Garda chiefs turned those violent mechanisms 
for creating wealth on each other. As the coalition of chiefs supporting Kabaka 
Kiwewa collapsed in October 12. 1888, Christians under Kaggwa fled with 
so much cloth that Kagewa (who had given it to them) “had to hold us by 
the hand for we had such heaps of our heads that we could not see our way." 
‘When Christians retook Mmengo a year later, in September 1889, the Chris 
tian army failed to capture Kalema because people stopped to plunder. Paulo 
Kibi, a combatant, explained, “What saved Kalema was our poverty. Just when 
‘our victory was almost complete, everybody went to the place of the coastal 
traders in order to plunder the cloth.” Kaggwa acknowledged that in an en- 
gagement he led in Mawokota, “the Mohamedans were defeated and their 
‘wives plundered,” but he states that the wives were later returned.” Protes- 
tant missionary Ashe, who returned to Buganda during the war, wrote that 
probably not ail the women had been returned after that engagement, and that 
oot was the main objective of the combatants. 

“iti, who followed his participation in the war with a distinguished career 
in the Uganda Protectorate government, stated clearly that enslavement was 
a goal of making war. He wrote that to “plunder and carry off of men and 
‘women from the vanquished side on every occasion was the order of the day 
at that time” and “it was each warrior's ambition to fight hard in order to be 
able to return home with plunder and captives." He acknowledged that he 
himself had taken “not less than seventeen female captives and some six male 
prisoners of war" in the attack on the Buvuma Islands in which Major 
Macdonald had participated and forbidden any enslavement, and suggested 
that many hundreds of captives had been smuggled away into Buganda by 
other Ganda warriors 

Miti also described an incident indicating not only that people were being 
enslaved, but also that many ofthe captured people were being sold to Arabs. 
Kabarega, the king of Bunyoro, had sent an army to assist Kalema in 1890. 
This army became disoriented reteating from a battle, and accidentally went 
further into Buganda, where “they fell into a trap and many of them were 
‘captured and made prisoners or slaves.” Miti describes how the captured 
people attempted to prove their value to the Ganda captors, pleading, to re- 
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‘main with those who had captured them: “A Munyoro potter or blacksmith 
‘would plead his case by assuring his Baganda captors that his knowledge of 
pottery or of the manufacture of spears, a the ease might be. would be found 
‘ery useful fhe were only kept under thei service." After the Muslims had 
been driven from Mmengo in 1889, according to Miti, they began plunder: 
ing food and property all over Ssingo, and into Ggomba and Busujju 
“Women, children and even old men fell victims to the Mohamedan’s acts of 
cruelty, some of them being killed on the spot, others being cartied away for 
sale to his Arab friend as slaves." When Christian chiefs organized them- 
selves to sop the raiding, they engaged in a battle in Lumanyo, where they 
surprised the Muslims and routed them, causing the retreating army to drop 
their plunder. Captured women ad children were abandoned along the road 
‘The Christian army returned them to their families, and the children whose 
families could not be found (because the children were too young to identify 
themselves) were adopted. A praise song devised for Kakungulu during the 
war, “Kangabaana, eyawangula abensamiya"—"The scatterer of children 
the one whe conquered those of Neambya.” suggests the social consequences 
‘of the war” Lucy Mair noted in 1934 that one consequence of the war was 
that many’ children who had been captured too young to know their family 
name had inadvertently married into their own clan, which led to a prover 
stating that looking fora lost relative is inadvisable. 
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Figure 4.2. Nnamasole Muganzirwazea receives Speke and Grant, 1862. Weak 
kings made later queen mothers less significant inthe governance of the kingdom 
than Nnamasole Muganzinvazza had been, Speke, Journal of the Discovery of the 
Source ofthe Nile, 390) 
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Baganda remembered the war as atime of unimaginable destruction, The 
population of Bunyoro is said to have increased because so many people fled 
from war and the danger of enslavement in Buganda. An image that recurs 
in descriptions of the war is of compses roting by the roadside because no one 
\was available to bury them. People stopped cultivating out of fear, and in the 
‘ensuing famine people dug up the stumps of banana trees in order to eat the 
roots. Warriors with guns “used to assuage their hunger by force of arm 
carrying guns with them wherever they went and threatening to shoot any- 
‘one whe would not give them food.” An outbreak of bubonic plague fol- 
lowed the famine. Estimates of the death toll range from seven thousand to 
four hundred thousand.” After October 1889, Muslim armies moved into and 
then out of Kyaddondo and Busico because they were empty of people and 
animals and there was nothing lef: to raid; the armies then proceeded to plun 
der all of Kyaggwe. German imperial entrepreneur Carl Peters passed through 
Kyaggwe early in 1890 and found “a desolation of destroyed banana groves, 
with vultures gorging on unburied corpses and the wind raising flurries of 
ashes in the burnt villages."® 

‘The civil war fundamentally undermined the institution of the Kabaka. Suc~ 
cess for any of the factions in the civil war depended on having a prince of 
the drum—one entitled to become king because he was a direct descendant 
‘of a kabaka. Among the first actions ofthe Christian group upon its withdrawal 
to Ankole in 1888 was an attempt to acquire a prince of the drum, 
Bawmweyana, one of Muteesa’s sons, bribed his guard to allow him to es- 
cape and join the Christians, but Kalema had sent people to search for him 
‘upon hiis escape, and he was captured. Kalema then decided to kill all the 
princes of the drum, and also all the princesses, because if his enemies had 
‘no potential Kabaka in their camp, they would have no means of regaining 
power. Princesses were killed as well as princes since the British were ruled 
by a woman; therefore, it seemed possible that Christians might make a 
princess kabaka. One generation earlier, Muteesa's mother, Nnamasole 
Muganzirwazza, had caused the deaths of eleven of Ssuuna’s Sons through 
starvation: only Mbogo, Mainja, and Kabaka Muteesa had been left alive. 
‘The killing of two entire generations of princes (and one of princesses) was 
a disaster for Buganda because it created a dearth of potential legitimate 
leadership. Just as had happened in the previous century, social conditions de- 
teriorated when people could no longer withdraw support from a ruler. When 
Kalema died of smallpox after his retreat from Mmengo, the only potential 
kabakas were Muslim leader Mbogo, two young sons of Kalema and Kiwewa, 
who were out of the country with Catholic missionaries, and Mwanga, who 
had already been deposed once. 

‘The Christians tuned to Mwanga because they had no other means of 
‘maintaining a credible bid for cortrl of the kingdom, but this choice irrevo- 
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‘cably altered the practice of power in the kingdom, Since Mwanga had dem- 
‘onstrated his inepiness as a ruler and the chiefs had demonstrated their lack 
of respect for him the first time they overthrew him, his return to power in- 
cevitably entailed a further diminution of the authority of the kabaka. Since 
chiefs, royal women, spirit mediums, and other figures of authority all exer- 

ised power in relation to strong kabaka, a weak kabaka who could not be 
replaced led to chaos. The wars also undermined the authority of some Ganda 
leaders: the nnamasole and lubuga lost their critical political role when chiefs 
ignored the king. The kimbugwe, the chief who was officially the keeper of 
the kabaka’s “twin” (an elaborate charm that contained the kabaka’s umbilical 
cord), had had a pivotal role in Ganda politics, but the kimbugwe chiefship 
was abolished in 1892 because “during the Christian reign, we could not honor 
the traditional twin-god."™ The representatives of lubaale deities, who had 
served to safely focus legitimate criticism of the kabaka, also lost their infu 
cence with the spread of Christianity and Islam, and with the general disorder 
of the time, Kakungulu was said to have a new drumbeat when the Christians 
and their allies gathered on Bulingugwe Island: 








[eat whatever I find 
[eat whatever belongs to emmandwa (deities’ mediums). 


Kabaka Muteesa had been obliged to provide hospitality and gifts for the priest 
Of the shrine of Mukasa, lubaale of Lake Victoria, and to make a show of 
accepting his advice. The son of that priest had lost his followers and his land 
was taken by the Gabunga, chief of the Ssese Islands, inthe 1890s; the grand- 
son claimed to be “an important mutaka in Sesse as well as in Bugand” bu 
when questioned, admitted that he had received land as a tenant of Gabunga, 
and performed services as Gabunga’s man 

‘The crisis of newly strong chiefs and a thoroughly weak kabaka led to “wars 
that did not let go."™ After the “year of three kings” (Mwanga, Kiwewa, and 
Kalema), a coalition ofthe forces of Christian chiefs and the forces of avow- 
cedly pagan chiefs brought Mwanga back to Mmengo, after batles that had 
left fields where “skulls are as numerous... aS mushrooms." Groups who 
‘considered themselves supporters of the Muslim Kabaka Kalema, and after 
his death the Muslim Kabaka Mbogo, fought against the reestablishment of 
Movanga all over Buganda. In 1892, fighting broke out in Mmengo between 
people who identified themselves as Protestant and people who identified 
themselves as Catholic. In 1893, negotiations for territory (see text that fol- 
lows) ended conflict among the new religious factions, and in 1897, Baganda 
participated in fighting against the rebelling Sudanese troops. From 1897 10 
1899, Mwanga and a coalition of chiefS fought against Baganda who allied 
themselves with “the Kampala European.” Reporting on the volatile situation 
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{in Mmengo in 1890, Captain Macdonald noted that the “proud, sensitive, and 
suspicious” chiefs acted in their own interest, and the kabaka “had but litle 
hold over powerful, intriguing chiefs... ripe for any contingency that prom- 
ised a chance of plunder.”** The “religious revolution” framework explains 
these continuing conflicts in terms of which religious group held Mmengo or 
‘wanted 0 control it: but the triggers for each outburst of hostilities were so 
trivial that conflict seems to have been prolonged for its own sake, More war 
meant further opportunities to acquire the wealth that came from raiding 


INCORPORATING RELIGION IN THE ORDER OF THE KINGDOM 
TO END THE WAR 


At each shift in the control ofthe kingdom, the victorious group reallocated 
important chiefships. Naming the people who would control the ssazas and 
the important functions of the kingdom was a way of stating the order of the 
nation, Inthe oral traditions of Buganda recorded by Apolo Kagawa, the sto- 
ries of each kabaka concluded with a list of the important chiefs during that 
reign; the named chiefs, in theic named chiefships, constituted Buganda, 
During the civil war period, naming the chiefs was also a way of identifying 
hhow those who had taken control of the capital intended to manage the com- 
plicated problem of competing claims for authority among factions of chiefs 
‘The problem faced by the groups of chiefs who came to power was to find & 
‘way to map the increasingly salient new categories of allegiance to Islam, and 
to “English” and “French” Christianity, onto the structures of ssaza and sub- 
sidiary chiefShips. Over and over again, these efforts failed. The order of 
‘uganda, defined in chiefships of territories and chiefships of important func 
tions, could not hold together at «time when organizing raiding had become 
the dominant occupation of chiefs. Furthermore, attempting (0 integrate new 
religious categories into the structure of chiefships in a logical way created 
‘even more instability, because the new categories always provided reasons for 
‘rationalizing renewed conflict. Various factions of chiefs attempted succes- 
sively more radical techniques for combining religion and chiefly control of 
the provinces as the war continued, 

In 1888 the Muslims and their Catholic and Protestant blood brothers as- 
signed the office of katikkiro to Christians, gave more than half the ssaza 
chiefships to Muslims, and gave two heavily armed ebitongole to both Chris- 
tians and Muslims; but this division fell apart within six weeks because an 
assertive Christian chief agitated for the post of Kauta, a chiefship that 
included the function of cooking for the palace and also land in the central 
provinces. His claim upset the precarious balance of power that had been ne- 
gotiated and led to an armed skirmish that caused Christians to leave for 
Ankole.® Those remaining in Mmengo then had to carry out the action of 
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renaming the chiefs ofthe nation in order to replace the Christian chiefs who 
had left. However, this exercise in naming authority exacerbated tensions 
between Kabaka Kiwewa and the Muslim chiefs who had brought him to 
power, resulting in a violent episode that ended in the departure of Kiwews 
the installation of Kabaka Kalema, and a farther naming of chiefShips to re- 
place those who had just been killed. Both the Christian faction and the Mus- 
Jim faction appointed chiefs forall the significant chiefShips, even when they 
did not control the ssazas to which they were naming chiefs, Wright points 
‘out that the Muslims twice reappointed a chief for Buddu when the intended 
“Muslim chief was killed even though the Muslim faction never held that area 
after they abandoned Mmengo:*! 

When the coalition of factions who idertified themselves as Christian re- 
stined control of part of the mainland near Mmengo in October 1889, they 
named chiefs forall the ssazas of the country. Two aspects of the chiefs" ac 
tion reveal the intensifying crisis of authority in Buganda: the chiefs created 
‘an order of chiefship for the kingdom that attempted to thoroughly balance 
the power of Protestant and Catholie factions, and they made these allocations 
cenirely without the participation of Kabaka Mwanga. According to an eye- 
witness, Mwanga “had no power” in the allocation; the chiefs made their 
decisions and informed him afterward. This isthe clearest possible evidence 
‘that the central place of authority in Buganda was empty, The structure of 
‘exchange that required everything to flow into and out of the center no longer 
functioned, and the figure who held the central position in this structure no 
longer had real power. 

‘The group of chiefs who had beaten Kslema named chiefs in a way that 
defined Buganda as a balance of “English religion” adherents and “French 
religion’ adherents at every level. The elavorate system they devised of al- 
temating Protestant and Catholic chiefs appears to be an attempt to use the 
strueture of chiefly control over territory and over subordinate chiefs to diffuse 
Potential conflict. This system is described in detail in the report of Capt 
Macdonald in 1892: 











“The estates, chieftainships and posts of honour and importance were divided 
‘equally between the tWo parties on a system which aimed at absolute fi 
ness and justice, but which was so complcated as in itself to contribute a 
‘reat and ever present source of danger. 

The principle adopted seems simple encugh—every holder of a post was 
to be under a superior of the opposite par. Thus the owner of a Catholic 
‘shamba (estate) was under a Protestant sub-chief, who in turn was subor 
dinate to a Roman Catholic chief and so on and vice versa. This may have 
been instituted as a safeguard against injustice and to prevent the parties 
ing and becoming dangerous to each other. Be this as it may, 
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‘events proved that no more certain method of breeding disorder and injus- 
tice could well have been devised 


The alternation of Protestant and Catholic authorities permeated Ganda struc- 
tures of power: even the estates of the nnamasole, the lubuga, and those of 
the katikkio and kimbugwe in every province were supposed to have 
subchiefs of the other religious persuasion under chiefs who held the same 
faith as the controllers ofthe estates °° 

‘The orderly and logical plan imposed by the chiefs could not function in 
the actual conditions in Buganda at that time. In the imagined Buganda of the 
named chiefships, networks of chiefs expressed thei relationship to each other 
bby passing tribute up the hierarchy and receiving gifts dow it, but actually 
the ssazas were devastated by raiding and decimated by famine and disease. 
‘The authority of chiefs should have derived from their submission to the 
kabaka and the kabaka’s recognition of thei role. Actually, there was no au- 
thority, only intense competition among powerful, armed chiefs, which they 
hhoped to keep in check through taeir willful intention to share power. 

“The ordering of the nation under layers of Protestant and Catholic chiefs 
implied that all people in authority were to be Christian, Since not all Baganda 
‘were Christian, this decision indicates the connection people made between 
political and spiritual authority—people of the appropriate religion would have 
to be found to rule in each particular locality, and the people below that chief 
‘would follow his religious lead. It is possible that the coterie of chiefs who 
initiated this plan believed that commitment to Christin faith implied a ca- 
pacity to live peacefully, It is also possible that they chose complete power- 
Sharing in every direction as a means o prevent any accusation of unfaimess. 
‘Some members of the coalition that had defeated Kalema were denied a lead- 
ing role with the rationalization “bhang is not religion. Since bhang smoking 
‘was identified with elephant hunting (and had been forbidden by kabakas in 
the past), the exclusion of bhang-smokers may have represented an attempt 
to eliminate the instabilities associated with new wealth and new military 
power 

‘Whatever the intentions and aspirations ofthe group of chiefs who devised 
the ordering of Buganda in alternating layers of Catholic and Protestant chiets, 
the system did not work. The Baganda were accustomed to changes in 
chiefship being ordinary fluid, and easily accomplished; this system required 
the order of chiefship to stay exactly as it was at the moment the system had 
been initiated. Any change of chief, or any chief’s change in religion, became 
a source of conflict between the “English” and “French” factions. When a 
chief changed his religious allegiance, he lost control of that chiefShip. This 
‘was logical since the chief’ had linked the political authority inherent in con- 
twol over land to prescribed religious allegiances, but it was impossible to cary 
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‘ut in the context of the Ganda practice of constantly reordering chiefships, 
Iresolvable problems arose when royal women, controllers of substantial 
amounts of land, became Christians. The ckief Yoswa Wasekere changed from, 
Protestant to Catholic, provoking another confrontation. Catholic missionar- 
ies asserted that the principle of religious freedom required that people be 
allowed to retain land, even if they changed religions. In the volatile atmo: 
sphere of 1890, disagreements over who should control land quickly escalated 
ito armed confrontation between Catholies and Protestants. When a minor 
chief in Kyaggwe who held what was supposed to be a Protestant chiefship 
became a Catholic, Protestants tried to evict the chief and Catholics agitated 
for him to remain, Semei Kakungulu, who was at that time the chiefs supe- 
"or, traveled to Kyagawe to resolve the problem, thirteen people were killed 
fn the disputed estate, and shots were fired in Mmengo. 

“Manga was entirely incapable of asserting the kabaka’s authority over land 
that might have resolved the disputes, The chiefs considered Mwanga to be 
someone who could be “herded like an ox” and they manipulated him to get 
the decisions they wanted. In 1891 a dispute arose because Mwanga had 
secretly given a village on Buss Island to a Catholic, although this area should 
have been under the control of Gabunga, @ chief in the Ssese Islands, which 
had been designated a Protestant chiefship. Two Catholics had been killed 
when they went t0 take possession of the land, because Gabunga’s men had 
refused t0 give it up, saying it was imposs’ble that the land could have been 
transferred if the katikkiro's representative was not there to “show the land” 
‘and make the transfer. When Mwanga attempted to decide against Gabunga, 
1 Protestant chief stood up in the Lukiiko and shouted, “No, sir Kabaka! You 
are wrong! Do not adjudge so! Where were he Katikio’s representatives? You 
Less than a generation earlier, people had been executed for 
sneezing in the presence of the kabaka, but on this occasion Mwanga with- 
drew from the room, and the accusing chief was never punished.”” 

Captain Lugard of the Imperial British East Africa Company arrived in 
‘Buganda at this time of fulminating tension, and immediately became em- 
broiled in the conflict over land and political authority. He was sent to set up 
his camp on land associated with Catholics; when the Catholics discovered 
that he was not a “Mufaransa” (follower of "Prench’ religion), they demanded 
that he be moved. Mwanga told him to relocate as a guest of Protestants, but 
he refused to obey the king's orders, “The people were badly impressed by 
the white visitor’s boldness and positive defiance.” wrote one contemporary, 
and the name of Kampala hill was lengthened to "Kampala Alizala Bigwe, 
‘meaning “the white man’s selection of Kampala as his headquarters will re- 
sult in stife"® The leading chiefS who were struggling to manage constant 
conflict over land allocation in a climate of armed suspicion began to use 
gard in the way that they had heen using Mwanga and also, Kalema: he 
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‘became the voice of authority that justified the chiefShip allocations they were 
seeking. Catholes as wel as Protestants sought the resolution of land disputes 
with Lugard instead of Mwanga.” Lugard wrote that he 


tried to form a court of arbitration [for the land and eviction disputes] in 
‘hich I could hear the circumstances from representatives of each side and 
‘would act as arbitrator. [found aowever that no one would agree that this 
{court should consis of less than some four on each side. This number led 
to violent and heated argument, ether side telling a completely different 
story, both undoubtedly lying. In addition, the circumstances were so 
involved and intricate that I felt myself in despair of arriving at any solu- 
tion" 





Te situation described by Lugard sounds similar to the Lukiiko, the Buganda 
‘council of chiefs, which met before the kabaka. The issues—cases related 10 
chiefship and authority over land—were those discussed in the Lukiiko, and. 
the atmosphere of complex and passionate debate was likewise that of the 
Lukiiko. However, Lugard had tasen the place of the kabaka, and the Ganda 
chiefs had allowed him to do it 

‘Why did the Ganda chiefs allow a newly arrived British agent, with a repu- 
tation for bad manners, to take on the kabaka's centrally significant function 
of naming those who had authority over land? We cannot assume that the 
Baganda deferred to Lugard because they thought he had a competence or 
Insight that they themselves lacked: a dozen years later, when the British pres- 
‘ence was more firmly established, Baganda were adamant in protecting their 
‘control over land issues from any 3ritish meddling. Rather, Ganda chiefs gave 
Lugard and later British agents kabaka-like powers in the 1890s because 
Ganda forms of authority had been undermined first by the destabilizing cycle 
of long-distance trade in cloth, guns, ivory, and people and then by civil war. 
In 1800, Ganda chiefs were trying to re-create legitimate authority that had 
been undermined by enslavement and to integrate potentially dangerous new 
religions into the familiar, formerly stable order of chiefs controlling land, 
They were failing, and constantly renewing the possibility of war, because the 
corder of chiefships they wanted to re-create required a powerful authority at 
the center. Mwanga was not able to serve as that figure, and without doing 
so intentionally, the Christian chiefs gave the role to “the Kampala Euro- 
pean"! 

is important to pay attention co the significant difference between Ganda 

tentions in their relationship with Lugard and Lugard’s intentions in his 
relationship with them, Lugard had told the gathering of “all of Buganda" that 
his mission was to create friendship and amity between his nation and 
uganda: this was manifestly sensible to the Baganda. What both sides under- 
stood by this friendship, and how it would be demonstrated, became clear to 
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all the protagonists only gradually n is account, written decades later, James 
Miti emphasized British justice—Lugard paid compensation when his goats 
damaged someone's property, and he introduced “justice along entirely new 
lines” Kaggwa's account elides the period in time in which Catholics relied 
on Lugard as an arbitrator and emphasizes the Catholic complaint that “the 
Baganda Protestants had as their kabaka, the Kampala European.” In 1890, 
Baganda did not consider the sovereignty oftheir nation to be threatened by 
friendship with England 

‘The attempt to weave Protestant and Catholic allegiance into the entire 
structure of Ganda chiefship in every province fell apart completely with the 
‘outbreak of armed conflict in January 1892. Catholics took Mwanga and fled 
from Mmengo. Protestants pursued them and “plundered a lot of cattle." 
‘Two months later, Kaggwa reallocated the chiefhips, giving them to Protes- 
tants. Kaggwa avoided the accusation that he was assuming the role of kabaka 
by resurrecting the ttle of Sebwana, the chief who had taken care of the kin 
dom between the departure of Kabaka Cwa and the arrival of Kabaka Kimera 
in the distant pas. At this time, people discussed whether the ambitious Prot- 
estant leader Apolo Kaggwa should become kabaka. Kaggwa refused, say- 
ing it would be wrong for a peasant to become kabaka, and that as a nontoyal 
person he would not have the capacity to judge impartially. According to 
Kalikuzinga, Kaggwa sai, “as a Kabaka, I could not sleep well" Instead, 
Kagewa continued to forge a relationship with “the Kampala European” in 
which each acted to legitimize the other's power. Kagewa (and, initially other 
chiefs as well) used Lugard and suecessive British agents to consolidate the 
‘merging chiefly hegemony within Buganda, and the British used Kagewa and 
the Baganda to conquer the rest of Uganda 

The Catholics stopped fighting and came back to Mmengo through a 
reconceptualization of the structure of the kingdom: territory was now as- 
signed to different religious groups. Catholic missionaries, who wanted their 
followers o be able w develop a Catholi society, may have contibuted 
this plan, which represented a fundamentally different approach to dealing 
with the unending potential for conflict inaerent inthe categories of the new 
religions. Miti reports a rumor tat the Catholic missionaries had appealed 
to Lugued for a province for their people, and that Lugard refused, saying that 
“as he was a white man like themselves and as such only a stranger in the 
country, he did not consider it within his power to settle the matter of split- 
ting up the country. twas the duty ofthe people themselves, although he had 
a voice in the matte" Kaggwa wrote about the decision as though it was 
‘made by Lugar, and mos historians have followed his lead. However, Lugard 
himself claimed, some thirty years later, that the decision had been made by 
the Baganda: “There was never any such thing [asa “Lugard settlement’. After 
the fighting in 1892 the Baganda Chiefs urged that the two parties could not 
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live together without a recurrence of murders ete. and they urged that each 
should take different provinces. This they did," The Baganda had used land 
allocation to define relationships between people for generations, and asso- 
ciating provinces with religious groups was a logical next step after the at- 
tempt to associate religion with specific chicfships hod failed. Since Ganda 
chiefs had been making decisions about land and chiefship before Lugard' 
arrival, and since the new allocation followed a thoroughly Ganda idiom re- 
garding the meaning of land, it seems likely that Ganda chiefs made this de- 
cision also. It only became associated with Lugard when people looked back 
from a point in time when Ganda autonomy had been diminished 

Ganda chiefs mapped religious categories onto Ganda ssazas with atten 
tion to Ganda forms of meaning that might have been neglected ifthe reallo- 
cation of land had been a British decision. A new drum with the beat “Reliance 
fo the side of the Lake” was created to identify Buddu as a Catholie area 
Stanislaus Mugwanya, the leader ofthe Catholics at that time, moved “all the 
Catholic chiefs who were in Bulemee7i, Kyagewe, Kyaddondo and those of 
Kimbugwe and Kaima, Mujasi and Lubuga together with all their people” and 
allocated a place for them to live in Buddu. The allocations were made by 
Mugwanya in person."* Bataka (clan elders) on butaka land in Buddu who 
‘were Protestant were replaced as bataka by members of their families who 
‘were Catholic, but clan members did not have to leave butaka land.” All the 
Protestant chiefs in Budd received chiefships in other ssazas; all the Catho- 
lic chiefs from other ssazas received some amount of territory in Budd. The 
Ganda chiefs who planned these complicated movements of people intended 
to create peace by separating the factions whose disagreements had seemed 
uncontrollable. At the same time, the movement of chiefs and people to newly 
allocated land was a reassertion, after the chaos of the war, of the productive 
‘and orderly purposes that chiefs and their followers were supposed to fulfil 

‘The initial 1892 allocations of Buddu to Catholics and of the three small 
provinces of Ggomba, Butambala, and Busujju to Muslims did not ereate 
peace because the territories given to non-Protestants were too small. Muslim 
chiefs who had held important posts were forced to occupy minor chiefships 
that did not entail much land or many followers. Mugwanyé later said that 
he could not give any chief, no matter what his status, more than four estates, 
“for had I done so T should not have been able to put all the Catholic Chiefs 
in one single County" Catholics and Muslims felt thatthe disproportion- 
ate allocation of land to Protestants violated the moral logic ofthe kingdom, 
‘nd so withheld the labor they were obligated to supply to the center of the 
kingdom. Refusing to provide people to work for the Kabaka was the first stage 
‘of rebellion, and tension escalated. Songs objecting to work circulated among 
Muslims: “The Kasuiju (chief of the Moslem province Busuiju) said that to 
‘work for Mwvanga was to eat pigs": and neither the Catholies nor the Muslim 
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chiefs were able to muster respectably sized forces for work at Mmengo.""! 
Conflict over working for the kabaka caused the Mustims to withdraw and 
fight again, and as result they lot all bat Butambala province in 1893. Mus- 
Jims had no alternative but to scatter and live on the lands of Christian chiefs 
‘who would accept them: this marked the end of Muslim political power in 
Buganda."" The potential that Catholics’ unwillingness to work might also 
lead to war caused a further negotiation of titles and territory in 1893, This 
gave the Catholic faction chiefship tiles equivalent to the major titles held 
by Protestants land berween Buddu and Mmengo, land in Mmengo, and also 
the provinces of Mawokota, Buwekula, Ssese, and Busuiju."” Each ofthese 
actions defined the nation in symbolically significant ways as both Protestant 
and Catholic, The newly created Catholic Katikkiro and other titles affirmed 
the equivalence of the two factions in the structure of the country additional 
Mmengo land gave the Catholics a place in the center of the kingdom, and 
the reallocation of land gave the Catholic faction rich and densely populated 
areas on the shore ofthe lake. 

This symbolic and practical reconstitution ofthe kingdom effectively ended 
the civil war in Buganda. This i how people remembered it tiny years later, 
that “there had been many Civil wars in Buganda and that what had puta stop 
to these wars was the division of the country:"" The violent ambition of 
armed Ganda chiefs was channeled into collaboration withthe British in the 
‘conquest of the neighboring polities. Mwanga’s inability to rule with author- 
ity was finally resolved when he refused to cooperate with chiefs and British 
agents attempting to control him. He withdrew from the capital, ed a rebel- 
Jion of “bitter nostalgia.” and was replaced as kabaka by his infant son.!® 

Inthe 1890s, Ganda chiefs assumed themselves tobe the hosts ofthe British 
presence in the region. They had chosen to create a relationship witha dis 
tant power that would involve them in obligations and yield advantages, 
Baganda clearly considered their kingdom to be sovereign in the 1890s, the 
presence of British commissioners, subcommissioners, and fort commanders 
‘not withstanding. This is particularly evident if we keep in mind that for the 
Baganda, control of land signified political power. Acting Commissioner 
‘Terman wrote to Sir Clement Hill in 1899 that “we have a mile square at 
‘Kampala and a similar bit at Port Alice and are much cramped.” They could 
not get land for a rifle range, and the prison had to be in the garden of the 
‘Buganda subcommissioner. “You would te surprised,” he wrote, “at the way 
we have hitherto been jammed up." He noted that “the chiefs are very 
niggardly as regards Govt. though generous to the Missions about land”—the 
missions owned between thirty-five and fifty square miles, which they had 
received as gifts. Considering the inability of the British authorities to get even 
‘unoecupied lands, he concluded, “one rather wonders where the British Gov. 
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Without a doubt, Ganda chiefs assumed that courtesy respect, and a de- 
liberate assertion ofthe dignity ofall authority figures on both sides would 
‘characterize their relationship with the British, In this they were immediately 
disappointed. A group of chiefs wrote to the Imperial British East Africa 
Company asking that a "God-fearing man” be sent to replace Lugard."” 
People called Colonel Colville, the acting commissioner in 1894, "Mmandwa" 
thats, a man who is possessed and therefore behaves in an iresponsibe and 
illogical manner. Ansorge, temporarily the British authority in Buganda in 
1895, was known as “Njota Vvu"—a man so antisocial that no one would 
bring him firewood and he had to live in the dark."* In afew months in of- 
fice in 1895, Ansorge had dismissed chiefs on what the Baganda thought were 
Usivial charges, placed Ssekiboobo, a high-ranking chef, in a chain gang, 
imprisoned a wife of Kabaka Mwanga." His superior wrote that he had 
“made a perfect old ass of himself. and did a lt of harm all round both with 
the King, Chiefs and people" 

Inthe 1890s, Ganda chiefs and British officials evoked each other's author- 
ity wo effectively wield power. The leading chiefs in Buganda claimed that 
some of their decisions had bees made by “the Kampala European” and 
George Wilson described his roe as “running the show with the two Katikkiros 
and Kage." Two Lukitkos—the “King’s Lukiiko” and the “Lukiiko of the 
Kampala European"—requred the presence of chiefs for deliberations." 
Chiefs were admonished that they were not to call the newly created council 
“the Lakiko ofthe Kampala European” but instead call it “the Baraza ofthe 
Representative of His Majesty the King of England at Fort Kampala.” but later 
instructions reminded chiefs of their obligation to attend “the Lukiko of the 
Kampala European.” Acting Commissioner Colville wrote to the Foreign 
Office that he had ereated the new council because he recognized that the 
existing Lukiiko posed a problem for British authority, Although he criticized 
‘what he considered to be the inefficiency and disrdertness of Lukiiko pro- 
ceedings, he explained thatthe “sound” decisions he observed it make On a 
Jand question “Ied me to consider what seheme would provide the necessary 
controlling power over the Council without creating jealous apprehension that 
wwe were timing at relieving the Chiefs oftheir legitimate responsibilities” 
“The acting commissioners response to his observations ofthe effectiveness 
of the Lukiiko was to create a parallel institution. Colville’s replica of the 
Lukitko became “popular beyond anticipation.” and “after a time the scheme 
stew and all questions of any gravity were voluntarily brought to the Baraza 
after their passage through the Lukiko.""” The enthusiastic patcipation of 
Gandia chiefs inthe “Lukiko ofthe Kampala European” as well asthe “King's 
Lukiko” may suggest that people were sil striving inthe 1890s, to re-create 
the pinnacle of authority that had keen the kabaka’s place atthe centr of the 
kingdom. 
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CONCLUSION 


‘The familiar story of Buganda’s civil war explains how the uniquely en- 
lightened Baganda created their modern nation. Versions of this narative usu 
ally highlight the confrontation of Chrstians and Muslims with Kabaka 
Mwanga on the shore of Lake Victoria, emphasizing the inevitability of new 
ideas replacing old ones; the moment when Mwanga invited the Imperial 
British East Africa Company to help him win back his country, explaining 
British and Ganda cooperation; and Lugard handing out guns during the battle 
‘of Mmengo, underlining British power and later Protestant hegemony. It is 
also possible to see the civil war as something not so unique, a time when 
Baganda were caught up inthe vortex of change that transformed East African 
societies in the late nineteenth century and responded in ways that have to 
do not only with their new religions, but also with the cultural resources of a 
people who had established an ordered kingdom based on relationships of 
reciprocal obligation marked with permanently cultivated land. Placing 
‘Buganda in a larger context, the first critical moment of the civil war was the 
raiding in 1888 by armed, uncontrollable eitongole chiefs and their followers, 
and Mwanga’s royal tour in which he raided and enslaved people across the 
nation: the patterns of exchange that linked people and leaders had been re- 
placed by violence. A second significant moment in the civil war was the al 

location of ehiefships by a group of Christan chiefs, who decided on the order 
of the country themselves, and informed Kabaka Mwanga afterward: the cen- 
ter of Buganda's hierarchy was functionelly vacant. A protracted but essen- 
tial element of the story was the failure ofthe system of interweaving Catholic 
and Protestant chiefships at every rank leading chiefs had recognized the need 
to mold new religions into the nation, but had not found a workable method. 

Finally, the resolution of the civil war, tom this point of view, was not the 
arrival of powerful British administrators who took sides and took control, 
but the creative, innovative actions of Ganda chiefs, who reconceptualized the 
nation as a balance of Catholic and Protestant power, and expressed that new 
vision in drumbeats, symbolic space in the capital, and the allocation of 
chiefships and land. 
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WHEN THE MILES CAME: 
ASSERTING SOVEREIGNTY 
wiTH LAND 


Miles came to Buganda in 1900, when the boundaries of vast tracts of indi- 
vvidually owned land were measured out in square miles on top of the webs 
of overlapping allegiances that divided up the ridges and bills ofthe country 
[No inherent, compelling logic motivated the innovation of a new form of land. 
tenure; as we have seen, Ganda chiefs had si 





scessfully used the language of 
land allocation to demonstrate their assumption of authority that had been the 
kabaka’s, and to reimpose stability after the civil wars. Private property inland. 
‘was im a way a misunderstanding—one consequence of an agreement between 
Ganda and British negotiators that coulé not go according to plan, because 
the ruling Ganda chiefs planned to use land and their alliance with the British 
to consolidate their hold on power, and the British envoy planned to rational 
ize the alienation of land in order to attract setlers and make the colony pay. 
Most turn-of-the-century treaties between African rulers and potential colo- 
nial powers involved a high degree of mutual misunderstanding: the Uganda 
Agreement of 1900 was perhaps unique in that both parties invested consid- 
erable resources and effort in ts implemertation, because both anticipated they 
‘would benefit. It is ironic that none 0” their expectations was met. The 
Baganda chose their land firs, and the British Crown land turned out to be 
‘mostly rocky ill tops and useless swamps. Gaining title did not give Ganda 
chiefs the lock on power they anticipated, because the social relationships that 
the Baganda defined through exchanges on the land were fundamentally trans- 
formed by colonial overrule and a cash economy. Mailo, the form of land 
tenure that developed from the land clauses of the agreement, embodied its 
creators’ contradictory intentions and assumptions about land. 

‘One of the enduring myths of mailo land is that the regents who negoti- 
ated the 1900 Agreement were lund-grabbers, who offered Buganua to the 
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British in order to secure the largest possible amounts of land for themselves 
‘The huge estates amassed by Apolo Kaggwa, the prime minister, Stanislaus 
‘Mugwanya, the chief justice; and a few others give weight to this point of 
View, as does the most available documentary evidence, which dates from the 
1920s. The imperious, self-justifying manner in which Kaggwa rebuffed clan 
clders who had lost all their clan lands and were unable to bury their rela- 
tives and the proof that Kaggwa had allotted miles to all of his sons, includ- 
ing one who was unborn at the time, make it easy to support the view that 
‘mailo did not work from the beginning because the “big men” were selfish. 
‘What actually happened in 1900 is more complicated and more interesting. 

‘The creation of mailo land isa story of intense intellectual and social ere- 
tivity; of meaningful things that stay the same in a new context, of things 
that have to stretch and change, and of fundamentally important things that 
‘become no longer possible. In allocating mailo land, the ruling Ganda chiefs 
carried out a complex and extensive act of cultural translation. They inscribed 
the new order of power in Buganda, with themselves atthe top, into the spaces 
‘of square miles on the land, and they created ways for ideas that were impor- 
tant in Buganda—such as the importance of remembered places relevant 10 
deceased kings—to continue to have meaning in a landscape of private land 
ownership. Since Baganda used control of land to express relationships of 
power, their success at allocating valuable land to themselves and worthless 
Jand to their British “protectors” must be understood as an eloquent statement 
‘of Ganda intentions regarding sovereignty. 

‘The Baganda who received land and those who did not at first understood 
private land ownership as a slight variation on familiar terms and patter 
the forms of marking control over land, of attaching a person to land and a 
chief, and of being sent away from land, were all applied to mailo land. One 
disjuncture between mailo and Ganda land use in the past was immediately 
‘obvious: What happened to the authority of ancestors buried in land to claim 
it for their descendams and influence the living if land could be owned by 
people who were not descendants of the ancestors buried there? The elimi- 

ion of the authority of dead ancestors over people on the land was emblet 
atic of the ways that private land ownership narrowed and flattened the social 
relationships that land had represented in Buganda. 

‘The Ganda chiefs who became land owners attempted to use their new prop- 
erty in the ways that land had been used in Buganda in the past: to define 
relationships, create sustenance, and achieve security and status. Achieving 
these familiar goals became more difficult because the Uganda Agreement of 
1900 entailed challenges to the Ganda order of things. British Protectorate 
authorities competed with Ganda authorities, The chiefs’ roles as intermedi- 
aries in calling out labor and collecting tax and ther inability to protect people 
from fines and harsh treatment undermined the logic of reciprocal obligation 
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‘The authority of chiefs-tuined-landowne's was also threatened by the intto- 
duction of a new vocabulary of status in European commodities and behav 
iors, and by the possibility that followers could abandon chiefs and maintain 
themselves through wages or the production of cotton for cash 





MAILO ALLOCATION AND AUTHORITY IN BUGANDA IN 1900 


In negotiating the Uganda Agreement, Ganda chiefs used their well- 
developed skills of getting what they wanted from a figure of authority who 
‘considered himself to be utterly powerful. Sir Harry Johnston, appointed spe- 
cial commissioner a a salary Foreign Office functionaries thought ridiculously 
exorbitant, was charged with setting up an administration that would give the 
Uganda Protectorate “the advantages enjoyed by the inhabitants of other por- 
tions of the tropical possessions or protectorates of her Majesty."! Develop- 
‘ment and trade, and the salaries of administrators to supervise those processes, 
would be paid for through taxation. His instructions noted that as Uganda was 
“under the nominal dominion of the King of Uganda,” revenue in that por- 
tion of the teritory “would be collected in the name of the king.” Johnston 
sent a draft of his plans to the Foreign Office from Naivasha (in what is now 
Kenya), before he had even arrived in Uganda. He planned to institute a hut 
tax and a gun tax, and make the largest chiefs responsible for tax collection, 
‘The Crown would retain “waste and uncultivated” land, peasant cultivators 
would keep their plots under the supervision of a board of Europeans, and 
the king and a few leading chiefs would receive small land grants. He had 
received a dispatch regarding land based on investigations by his predeces- 
sot, Colonel Terman, but he was not realy interested in anyone else's ideas. 
“Upon reaching Uganda,” he wrote, “I shall endeavour as quickly as due re 
gard for local conditions permit, to acquire complete control over the disposal 
of the land.” 

Ganda regents and their missionary allies immediately recognized that 
Johnston's plan deprived Ganda rulers of any real power, and the Agreement 
that emenged from two months of negotiations was substantially different from 
his original proposal.’ Johnston's hut tax, gun tax, and provision that chiefs 
‘would collect taxes remained, However, the final version contained clauses 
ensuring Ganda control over affairs in the kingdom that gave Buganda an 
enduring and powerful autonomy within the Protectorate. Johnston gave up 
his claim of the Crown’s right to uncultivated land, a substantial and extra- 
‘ordinary concession for a proponent of British Empire in 1900. Instead, Ganda 
chiefs were to receive the lands they currently occupied—estimated to be nine 
thousand square miles—and the Crown would receive the rest. The Agree 
ment confirmed and completed the process begun in 1894, through which 
neighboring polities lost land to Buganda® After the commissioner's welcome 
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to Kampala, Miss Furley of the Church Missionary Society had observed, “it 
isa lite pity that he starts by thinking the Chiet”s children who do not know 
how to take care of themselves and must be taken care of, but he will find 
‘out he is not dealing with children.’ 

‘The ruling Ganda chiefs and Sir Harry Johnston negotiated with each other 
using profoundly different concepts of the nature of power and how it should 
be displayed. The chiefs (Apolo Kaggwa, Stanislaus Mugwanya, and Zakaria 
Kizito) demonstrated their strength and the British Crown’s obligation to them 
through gifts of service and statements of allegiance that involved the labor 
of thousands of followers. Johnston was welcomed in the hall the chiefs had 
built for the Kampala Lukiiko, “a fine mud building, large and lofty, with 
‘whitewashed walls, the posts and ceiling being reeded” that held two thou- 
‘sand people.* As he arrived, orderly crowds of Baganda lined his route, “the 
roads for a considerable distance were most beautifully decorated by day and 
illuminated by night with torches, the torch-bearers numbering many thou- 
‘sands.”” This visible proof ofthe chiefs’ commitment to British authority was 
matched in their written communication, which claimed a humble longing to 
learn from Johnston: 





For itis the rules ofthe Queen which we seck to put into force in Buganda, 
Failure on our part to carry out any requests due to the immaturity of our 
country which isnot yet used to carrying out the orders of the Queen. Be- 
«cause ofthat inexperience we shall proceed slowly in all spheres until we 
are able to proceed on our own. This indeed is the reason for our begging 
you to leave us to rule so that we may under your tutelage rule wisely 


All these actions and statements invoked reciprocal obligation. “It is not good 
{or us to be poor and people to laugh at us saying ‘Took at those who call them- 
selves friends of the Queen being short of money.” The Baganda had shown 
hhow much they loved and cared for the queen, and therefore her representa 

tives would have to respond with equivalent appreciation and generosity for 
the Baganda, or risk damage to the queen’s reputation: “For our country, you 
should remember, Sir is unique in Central Africa. For years we have been 
friends of the Queen, and even you yourself said so. ... We who ate called 
friends ofthe Queen are afraid of losing respect for this will make some people 
laugh at us."® The Ganda chiefs sought to retain control over their land and 
their government by asserting their desire to be obedient. 

Sir Harry Johnston understood power in a more linear fashion, He confi- 
‘dently asserted the superiority of British rule, British institutions, and British 
ideas, especially his own."” He thought Africans could not “advance much 
above the status of savagery” except through labor for wages that would lead 
them along the path of progress blazed by Britain."' He expected all Europeans 
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to model civilization for all Afticans. At his welcoming reception, he entered 
the Lukiiko hall alone, and then all the European men in the country were 
introduced, one at atime, according to rank. After the lowliest foreign resi- 
‘dent came the regents, Prince Mbogo, and all the ssaza chiefs. Miss Furley 
‘and the eight other British and French women in the country “were not in- 
troduced, but smuggled into the room beforehand, and placed in a long row 
along the wall." He wrote to the chiefs that “the Baganda are at present very 
neatly at the bottom of the scale.” When Ganda negotiators pointed out that 
Johnston's system would eliminate the pesitions of 793 lower-level chiefs, he 
responded: 








am asked how they are to continue to exist after these changes. Are they 
to go on as hefore plundering the people, or what are they to da? [The 
former holder of a chiefship] can continue to live on the produce of his 
estate if he chooses to live an idle life. If he prefers a more active exist- 
tence he can no doubt find employment under the Government, of he can 
trade, or he can pursue any honest livel hood." 


Johnston met with the ruling Ganda chiefs once, and then left Kampala for 
Entebbe: he did not anticipate a need for face to face negotiations, because 
he had told the chiefs what was good for them and he expected them to agree. 
‘A number of factors probably contributed to the Ganda ruling chiefs’ sue- 
‘cess in shaping the Agreement in a way that preserved, atleast to some ex- 
tent, the order of the kingdom. Some missionaries warned Johnston that his 
plan might lead to a Ganda rebellion; he may have felt that he had to accom 
‘modate them in order to preserve the Protectorate, which depended on Ganda 
military support. Glenn MeKnight argues that “Baganda chiefs held the up- 
per hand” because they had demonstrated military superiority in their victory 
over rebellious Sudanese mercenaries and Kabaka Mwanga. While records 
‘of negotiations contain no hint of a threat from the Ganda leaders, the regents 
did invoke the backing they had given the British in their letters to Fohnston 
Regarding a gun tax, they wrote that “we are serving the Queen with those 
guns and we are not entirely serving ourselves.” Referring to the Ganda chief 
‘Kakungulu, then engaged in pacifying the Bakedi, they wrote, “What about 
the guns he has? They have not yet stoaped serving the Queen.” They re- 
‘minded Johnston that they had fought with and captured Kabaka Mwanga. 
Ganda military strength clearly mattered to Johnston: he explained that he 
planned to place all the Protectorate troops in the Ganda capital because they 
have “warlike tendencies,” ‘possess 10,040 to 12,000 guns,” and “are the only 
people for a long time to come who can Geal a serious blow at British rule: 
Missionary interlocutors also made a difference. Their commitment to a 
civilizing mission involved an appreciation of Ganda society developed in 
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decades of close interaction, and they were anxious about the damage Johnston 
might cause, Archdeacon Walker of the Church Missionary Society wrote to 
his brother: “Sir Harey isnot *Almighty” though he speaks as if he thought 
himself so, and the Waganda are not of less consequence than sparrows, 
though Sir Harry seems to think they need not be considered. I wis he had 
made a study ofthe people before he made up his mind as to what he would 
do. We have had so many disasters here that we cannot stand many more!” 
‘The Church Missionary Society, White Fathers, and the Mill Hill Fathers 
(English Catholics who had recenty arrived in Uganda) all made efforts to 
convince Johnston to accommodate the concerns of the Ganda chiefs. The 
translations and explanations provided by Archdeacon Walker ensured that the 
Ganda participants understood Johnston's intentions. Anthony Low argues that 
Archdeacon Walker's intervention with Johnston led to the extra grants of land 
(ewventy miles to Kagawa, teen to Mugwanya, and ten to Kizto) that some 
interpreters have considered to be a buy-off ofthe regents. Ifthe Banyoro 
and others had had missionary fiends asthe Baganda dd, perhaps they would 
not have lost teeritory tothe enlarged Buganda that came out of the Agree- 
ment 
‘The subtle and strategic negotiating of the Ganda ruling chiefs must also 
have been a factor. They agreed toa hut tax, but suggested a reduction for 
the frst year and requested that the chiefs receive one-third. They agreed to 
4 gun tax, but asked that guns used for defense be exempted, They requested 
tax exemptions for invalids and old people and on buildings that were not 
hhouses. Reminding Johnston continuously oftheir fiendship with the queen, 
they questioned the erasure ofeach essential aspect of Ganda governance. “We 
‘would further enguire if our king is no longer so and what isthe reason for 
his removal?” "We also would ask if our Counc is abolished.” They described 
the work performed by 783 Bakungu chiefs below the ssaza chiefs and asked, 
“What then will become of these chiefs? Will they rank as Bakopi? If our 
fellow chiets are to be so degraded, how will our contentment exist?" They 
questioned what would happen othe capita: “What will make a Saza Chiet 
attend atthe capital in future? There will no longer be a Kabaka or Council 
‘We would also enquire what will 
‘maint fother who has had so many estates?” The final Agree- 
‘ment recognized the structures of authorty—from subsidiary chiefs to the 
Lukiko and the kabaka—that Ganda chiefs insisted were important 
Johnston had told the Buganda subcommisioner “I cannot tus the chiefs 
and people ofthis country to deal with the wasteland in an honest and sen- 
sible fashion." but the chiefs won the bale over uncultivated land.” They 
asked where the two thousand youths who married every year would sete 
They asked where they would find rasture land for annual erops, and sources 
of clay. They asked about all the products of forests—firewood, wood for 
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building, for canoe construction, and for making charcoal—and how people 
‘who lived far from a forest would obtain them. What would become of the 
coffee forests planted by their forefathers? They asked: 


‘Are we going to live as strangers in our country? Formerly there used to 
be very little waste land in Bugands, but the wars which went on for 1T 
years have depopulated the country. We would ask therefore that we be 
allowed to utilize waste lands for agricultural and pastoral purposes, and 
that you will only sell to non-natives such places as will he unoccupied for 
these purposes, the revenue accruing from such transactions going to the 
government?! 





‘The Agreement recognized these concerns by granting the Ganda chiefs the 
right to choose their nine thousand square miles of land before the Crown 
‘would choose its share. 

‘The Foreign Office officials who frowned at Sir Harry Johnston’s expenses 
right have thought the Uganda Agreement overpriced. Uganda did become 
profitable, but not through the white settlers Johnston had hoped to secure 
and the Agreement had enduring unintended consequences. It gave the leaders 
of a colonized Buganda a powerful tool that they used against the Protectorate, 
Foreign Office, and Colonial Office authorities for more than half a century 
and the involuntary surrender of territory to Buganda by neighboring polities 
haunted Uganda polities, 

‘Abstract allotments matching politcal status with an amount of land were 
therefore the beginning of private land ownership in Buganda, According the 
agreement, 350 square miles were reserved for the kabaka and 150 for the 
queen mother, the princes, and princesses; each of the three regents Was to 
receive 32 square miles, and each chief ofa ssaza was to receive 16. Mbogo, 
an uncle of the kabaka's who had been a potential contender forthe throne, 
received 24 miles for himself and his fellow Muslims The lower chiefs were 
to divide the remaining 8,000 square miles that the negotiators of the Agree- 
‘ment determined to be the Ganda share of the nation. In order to implement 
{his miniature scramble for African land, the regents and senior chiefs drew 
‘pa list of several thousand chiefs whose status enifled them to hecome land 
‘owners, and the number of square miles that each one deserved. ‘The most 
‘important ofthese chiefs chose ther “miles” frst, and the less important had 
to find pieces of land for themselves after the senior chiefs had chosen, 

‘Although granting mailo land title was @ new form of land allocation, the 
Ganda principle that land delineated relationships remained in effect. The shift 
in power, evident during the civil war, from the clans and king to the ruling 
chiefs, was intensified 2 The regents and the chiefs in the Lukiiko, rather than 
the kabaka, now made land allocation decisions. Authority to allocate land 
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Figure 5.1. Katkkiro Apolo Kagawa ina governess car, ca. 1908. Apolo Kagawa 
received more land than any other ronroyal individual in the mao allocation; 
followers pulling him in a cat also demonstrated his status. (Royal Commonwealth 
Society Archives, Cambridge Universty) 





flowed down from higher chiefs to lower chiefs: those who wanted land 
brought a paper from their ssaza chiefs to the Lukiiko stating that they de 
served (0 be allotted miles. Claimants’ relative status was the criterion by 
Which decisions were made; therefore, the regents and Prince Mbogo won 
disputes about land whenever anyone attempted to challenge their claims. 

‘The members of the Lukiiko hac given themselves the king's authority to 
grant land to others, and they expected their authority over land to be abso- 
lute. They successfully challenged encroachments on that authority. In July 
1905 the ssaza chief of Mawokota, she kaima, tried to implement orders from 
Martin, the Buganda district officer. regarding the preservation of forestland, 
The Lukiiko secretary noted, “The Lukiko was very displeased over the 
Kaima’s behaviour, because he had only paid attention to the European's or: 
ders without caring for what the Lukiko said.” They countermanded the 
kaima’s decision, and made sure their interpretation of mailo procedures pre 
vailed.® The Lukiiko refused to involve itself in land questions involving 
-ibanja (the plot assigned by the chief or owner to a follower), even though 
it was wanted for the worthy purpose of building a school. “Then we of the 
Lukiko told them that we had no power aver a kibanja which had an 
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‘occupant. ... Go and come to an understanding with Tela Sebugulu, the 
kibanja owner, whereby you give him another kibanja while he sells this one 
to you” 

‘The ruling chiefs gave themselves more land than chiefs had controlled in 
the past. They rationalized their selfishness by saying they needed more Tand 
than chiefs had ever controlled because they had more power than chiefs had 
‘ever had in the past; it made sense. The creation of new chiefly offices meant 
‘other important chiefs had to lose land so thatthe greater importance of the 
new chieftainships would be evident. For example, Zakaria Kisingiri moved 
up from being the kangaawo, one of the most important ssaza chief’, to be- 
‘come the omuwanika, a new positon created in the aftermath of the eivil wars, 
“and he had therefore to look for another place where to make his headquar- 
ters of his new Chieftainship, to which be had now been appointed i.e. that 
‘of Treasurer; and he had also to look for some other estates in which he would 
‘mark out his private miles... . So Kisingiri selected Bombo where he made 
his private headquarters, and Chief Kibale was the Lukiko’s representative 
who handed over these estates to Kisingiri, Again Kisingisi went down to 
Luwalo and made his official headquarters there, where he had to tum out 
(Chief Musitala from the estate in question.” 

‘The sense that mailo allocation inscribed the new chiefly hierarchy onto 
the land is evident in the testimony of a clan leader a quarter of a century later, 
at the Protectorate Commission of Inquiry into Butaka Clan Lands. Abuta 
Lusekera, a mutaka ofthe Otter clan on Buganga in Mawokota ssaza, had gone 
to cut poles to build a church, when he was met on the road by a man who 
had come to tll him that he had been turned out of his estate. “Ileft the poles 
‘on the road and went straight to the capital and went and asked Mugwanya 
whether it was really tue that he had turned me out of my estate, and he re- 
plied that it was true:”® Lusekera was told that he had been allotted eight miles 
of land, but he would have to find them some other place, because Mugwanya 
hhad taken his land. He got a certificate for two miles of land, went to the 
katikkiro to complain, went back to Mugwanya and begged, and ended up with 
nothing but the land around his forefathers’ graves. The forty-seven estates, 
hh lost were part of the valuable fishing area that twenty years earlier had been 
claimed by the Catholics, and before that had been ebitongole of various chiefs 
and the kabaka."* Responding o this accusation, Mugwanya was unrepentant. 
I he had taken the best estates in Mawckota, it was because his new posi- 
tion—one that had never existed before—requited the best estates. He said 
the Lukiiko had sent representatives to take away the land of Lusckera and 
his fellow clan leaders because “the question of miles in Buganda is a very 
important one.”* He explained that they aad to ater the original distribution 
‘of 1893 because a physical place, in the form of estates, had to be created 
forthe new position of second katikkiro. “As I had been appointed the Second, 
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Katikiro 1 was given more miles than the other Saza Chiefs, which miles 1 
‘marked out on my old estates as well as on the other estates which were given 
to me by the Lukiko, and which had been pointed out to me by the Lukiko 
Representatives." This involved batongole moving to other places, and “even 
the Saza Chief Matayo Kisule had to evacuate his own estate which I 100k 
up.” His prior position as the kimbugwe had involved a certain amount of sta- 
tus, but his new position entailed greater status, so he had to take other 
‘eople’s land. In this way a handful of the most powerful chiefs came to con- 
{rol tens of square miles of densely populated land: thousands of people who 
thad held authority as lesser chiefs regretted the absence of a strong kabaka 
at the center 








GANDA MEANINGS FOR LAND APPLIED TO MAILO 


‘The procedure for becoming a milo estate owner combined Ganda forms 
of land allocation with European ones. The person who received a piece of 
lund was given “a typewritten slip of paper on which was written the estate™ 
‘These papers had great import request by the Mugerere in 1905 to exchange 
miles with someone else whose land “was more appropriate for a chief" was 
tured down “because these places were already shared out and type-written 
copies of the cenficates are already complete in which names ofthe places 
appear"® Once the typewritten paper was produced, the recipient went tothe 
chief ofthe ssaza where his estate was located, and the ssaza chef designated 
‘representative to hand the estate over to him." Allematively, a representa- 
tive ofthe Lukitko was sent to resolve land allocation disputes; these repre- 
sentatives had tobe propery introduced tothe ssaza chiet by the Lukiiko, The 
representative who had shown the land was always mentioned anytime the 
recipient ofthe land or the person who had been driven off of it referred to 
te transaction." For several yeas, nail allocation had the same kindof flex 
ibily that Baganda were familiar with inland transactions: peopl traded 
estates without any reference o written documents, went to the people who 
hhad the land they wanted in order to get it hack, and tried to convince the 
Lukiko to give them a better allocation. 

‘When a new land owner “took up” a mailo estate, the person who had! been 
the controller of that are left, taking his followers with him to the new land 
that he had been assigned.” Altematively, his followers might choose to re- 
‘main, and the incoming landowner would assume authority over the people 
on the land. In this situation, a clearly understood code of conduct governed 
how the new lord would twat his people, and failure to comply would lead 
to complaints against him. Bishop Alfred Tucker, a keen observer and de- 
fender of Ganda right o private land in his interaction withthe Protectorate 
officials, later wrote for British public consumption about the transition to 
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‘mailo: “The man in occupation had to be tumed out, and 
his portion of land... the occupant ofthese had to be turned out, and so on 
Thus the game of “general post’ went on merrily until the whole population 
was in movement, Streams of men, women and children going east with all 
their household goods, catle, sheep, goats, and fowls, met similar streams 
going west. In Buganda people had always moved, searching for a more 
amenable chief or location or following bakungu and batongole chiefs to their 
new posts. One of the few commoners who spoke before the 1924 Bataka 
Land Commission explained, “the bakepi were very anxious to become 
wealthy so they went and became private tenants of the wealthy and gener- 
‘ous chiefs"; bakopi did not have graves that were remembered, because they 
died on the land of their chiefs and their descendants expected that at some 
time they would move to another place.*® The ordinariness ofthis movement 
is apparent in Mugwanya’s description of evicting Jemusi Miti from 
Mawokota in 1892: "When I was distributing these estates I came upon this 
witness's butaka estate, but [found that he had already packed up all is things, 
and was only waiting to greet me before leaving since he was a friend of 

‘One reason that chiefS were willing to be turned out of their land was that 
people did not realize, inthe first years after the imposition of mailo, that the 
reallocation would be permanent. Mikairi Kidza, one ofthe leaders of the case 
against mailo land in 1924, used the Ganda proverb “When an acquaintance 
robs you, you do not at once throw away the pad! on which you have been 
carrying your load which has been robbed” to explain that those who lost land 























{to more important chiefs assumed it would come back to them. Those who 
brought the case against mailo also reminded the commission, “Omutaka 





nnyenje tefa muka”—"The mutaka is a cockroach which does not die in the 
smoke." In the past, if one kabaka had taken away land from a chief or a 
clan, another kabaka returned them to favor. 

In choosing their mailo, people Sought estates on fertile land in order to 
attract many followers, whose presence would give the landowner prestige. 
Estates near Lake Victoria, where people could fish as well as grow bananas 
‘and other erops, were the most sought after. People who were allocated less 
fertile land complained bitterly, because no one would live on their land. 
Writing to Apolo Kaggwa, the katikkiro, in 1905 Isake Kajane, “a man of 
Kaima,” asked for different miles because the seven he had been allocated 
were in a place where marooke, the staple food, did not grow, and no people 
‘would go there.#® Other people complaired of being allocated land “in the 
desert,” “in a district full of elephants,” or in a place where leopards ate the 
goats. Wild places with many animals did not have enough people; there was 
‘no point to owning such land.*” Some families tell stories of great-grandiathers, 
or other relatives who were frustrated in their efforts to select their miles, 
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‘because all the good land with people had already been taken by bigger chiefs, 
‘until some missionary friend explained that inthe future, land without people 
‘would also be valuable, and that is how these families came to own their land. 

Some evidence suggests that Protectorate officials encouraged the most 
powerful chiefs to take land with people. The kaggo, the ssaza chief of 
Kyaddondo, justified a request to tae Lukiiko for populated land by referring 
to a statement by Bwana Tomkins: “I have only 10 square mailo in my Saza, 
‘ix mailos are situated in Bulumezi. When we heard ‘Bwana’ advice that if 
‘person got land in a place where there are no people if he found unclaimed 
land he could exchange his land. Tam also in the same situation.” Apolo 
Kaggwa also succeeding in getting the governor to intervene on his behalf 
when the Lukiiko refused to grant him land he wanted (in this case, it was 
butaka land). A letter to the ssaza chief reports the instructions of “Bwana, 
Balozi" (the governor): “So this man is defeated, This important man we pro- 
‘moted and is your leader; such an important man who has done a lot of 
honourable things for Buganda! No, go and give him that land he wants"? 
Protectorate officials" support for the leading chiefs combined with the chiefs" 
desire for populated land to shape who received fertile land in the mailo 
allocation 

People living on mailo land were the critical element in two land disputes 
heard by the Lukiiko in 1905. Samvsoni of Bulemeezi and another man, Daudi 
Kaitakusa, had been turned off their land when another man marked out his 
miles in the place where they lived. Samusoni thought the man had taken more 
than the four miles to which he was entitled, and was willing to put up ten 
shillings to have the land surveyed. When it was discovered thatthe man ac- 
twally had taken more than four miles, the extra miles were given to Samusoni 
and Dauai, but when Daudi returned from being away in Bunyoro, he had been 
given the whole land, even though he had a mile somewhere else. When 
Samusoni complained, the property was divided into two parts according 10 
how many followers each would control: Samusoni was assigned thirteen 
kKibanja (thirteen families of tenents) and Daudi received seven kibanja. 
Samusoni was allocated more because he had paid for the survey. In Senga, 
man named Musajawaza had been given the butaka (land with ancestral 
graves) of Bude as his malo, so Bude wanted to trade. The Lukliko deter- 
‘mined that in order to reclaim his land from Musajawaza, he should compen- 
sate him with six gardens, that is, she space for six families of followers." 

‘The immigration of Banyoro ono land beside the lake caused conflict be- 
‘ween Enoka Mutalabwa and Yonasani Waswa, who had been given either the 
same land or adjoining lands by chief Kimbugwe in Bulemeezi. Mutalabwa 
hhad received it first, but had left only one man there, and the Kimbugwe later 
gave land in almost the same area to Waswa, who immediately began to build 
He also put one of his men there. When thirty Banyoro settled by the lake, 
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Doth Mutalabwa and Waywa wanted the place with these people t be theirs. 
‘Mugwanya, the chief judge of the Lukiiko, told Mutalabwa that Waswa de- 
served it because Mutalabwa had not built a house on the land, and “anyone 
‘who occupies empty land is not a thief.” Mutalabwa objected that the land 
‘was his if it had boen assigned to him, whether or not he had done anything 
with it, The Lukiiko tried to judge the case on the basis of documents, but 
neither man had any papers at all, so the Lukiiko “gave the whole place to 
‘Yona Waswa who had done building on the land 

‘The calculus of kusenga, the relationship of a land. 
receiver, was clearly motivating people who obtained mailo land. Even as 
‘people positioned themselves to use malo o develop successful relationships, 
alternative sources of status and security posed an even stronger threat to re- 
ciprocal obligation than during the civil war years 

“The mapping of the Ganda hierarchy of chiefs onto estates of appropriate 
sizes was an assertion of Ganda ideas about the meaning of land that coexisted 
relatively smoothly with the forms of private property. Ganda uses of land that 
connected the living and dead were not so easy to reshape, and Ganda chiefs 
‘worked to maintain the important meanings of land in a new form. The most 
{important problem was Busiro—fiterally, che place of shrines, where all the 
former kabakas were buried. The deceased kabakas expressed their concerns 
bout the nation through mediums residing by their graves who embodied their 
spirits, The continued importance of former kings was demonstrated by fol- 
lowers, who also resided by the graves, who inherited the roles of each de- 
‘ceased kabaka’s wives and ministers. The capital ofthe country faced Busiro, 
and the reigning kabaka visited his forefathers’ shrines every month a the new 

‘The first Lukiiko decision was that ttl to the land with the shrines would 
bee in the names of the Kabakas. “It was in this way: every dead Kabaka had 
his katikiro as well as his other chiefs at the place of his burial. Our intention 
‘was therefore that each dead Kulbaka Should be allowed one square mile which 
should be marked out in his name. This would have been in conformity with 
the old native custom for the deceased Kabaka 10 possess estates and their 
chiefs." Ifthe deceased Kabakas had owned the land, the people living on 
it, maintaining the graves, and sustaining themselves from the banana gardens 
planted around would have been the kabakas' followers, and it was appropri- 
ate for deceased kings to continue to have followers. According to Kagewa, 
however, “when we represented the matter 0 the British Government we were 
told that this proposal was impossible since a dead person cannot possess 
property" The solution that made perfec: sense in Ganda terms—the place 
where dead kings are buried and remembered belongs tothe dead kings—was 
impossible in British terms, which stated that only living people could own 
land, 
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‘The eventual solution devised by the chiefs was an innovation that panially 
protected the kings from the disgrace of having the land oftheir graves owned 
by someone else, but it involved dilemmas ofits own. The katikkiro called 
“Mbogo, the head of the princes, Nelinya, the head ofthe princesses, and others 
to discuss how to solve the problem of Busio: 








We put the matter which we had brought from the Commissioner before 
them, and we asked them to consider it carefully... [T]hey decided to give 
up their original Mituba estates inthe various counties, and each prince 
agreed to return to Busto to the place of his ancestors. A prince marked 
‘out one square mile and a princess one square mile on the place of the 
graves oftheir ancestors * 








‘The neatness of this solution—"when the Lukiko gave the princes and prin- 
‘cesses land containing the graves oftheir grandfather they were giving them 
their own butaka land of their ancestors"—was not wholly satisfactory, not 
‘only because the kabakas were no longer independent, but also because in 
Buganda princesses and princes had always been kept far from the king. * 
Princesses held large amounts of land and administered it using a hierarchy 
Of chiefs that paralleled that of the kabaka; kabakas kept princes far from 
themselves, confined under the close guard of a relative of the kabakas’ moth- 
sf they were allowed to live.” “We the Punces ate not entitled to settle 
in Busiro where they had now taken us for from time immemorial Busiro has 
always been owned by the Kabaka alone." Kabakas had a natural antipathy 
to princes, who might want to usurp the throne: it did not make sense to have 
princes accept the land that made them the kabakas’ caretakers 

‘The intricate, complex ways in which control over land had reflected the 
‘order of reciprocal obligation in the kingdom were eliminated in the effort to 
assign more square miles to the king than to any other person. The regents, 
following British advice, assigned land that had intrinsic value in Ganda his- 
{ory to the living kabaka. One such land was Mangira, which was remembered 
a the first capital of Kabaka Kintu. The head of the Leopard clan, who had 
always lived there and carried on the work of remembering the importance 
‘of the place. wanted tite tothe land, but the regents had given itt the kabaka, 
“This estate was Kabaka Kintu's capital, and that is why it was marked out 
with the Kabaka’s miles.” A place that was said to be the burial place of Kintu 
was also assigned to the kabaka.” These allocations erased the capacity of 
people on the land to retain the prestige and purpose that had come from the 
‘work for an earlier kabaka that they commemorated through living on that 
land 

‘The intractable problem of mailo land was the confliet between the rights, 
of a landowner and the undisputed rights of deceased clan leaders over the 
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Jand on which they were buried. Living descendants of clan and lineage lead- 
ers were obliged to maintain butaka, the banana gardens that held the graves 
of important remembered ancestors. Actions critical to social reproduction 
took place in butaka, These included ceremonies securing the health of chil 
‘ren, marking te passing of generations and defining the descent groups of 
people responsible for taking cae of each other. Butaka existed in every part 
‘ofthe kingdom, although the most important ones were concentrated in the 
central, oldest ssazas. People told Lucy Mair in the late 1920s that ceremo- 
nies related to childhood were held less commonly than they had been be- 
fore that time, but butaka remained essential for identifying lineages and 
defining lineage relationships The authority of ancestors in relation to their 
descendants reached across time and space, but the places where they were 
buried were unquestionably theirs, 

Baganda di, in particular circumstances intervene in the authority of dead 
ancestors by removing their bones from the land, and burying them in another 
place. A kalbaka exhumed any bodies on lend he intended 10 use as his capi 
{al and ssaza chiefs forced the removal of graves when they feared that people 
‘might be using the graves to establish rights to stay on that land.*" “Clans- 
‘men who know about burials and disinterring, whether the latter is good or 
bad,” made these decisions with great deliberation. Apolo Kaggwa outraged 
his clan members and the Lukiiko by removing five graves from Grasshopper 
lan butaka that he received as mailo? Among the immediate complaints was, 

id the dead ancestors give permission to have their bones 
”* Kagawa justified his actions by claiming that unburying 
bodies was not an abomination, because kabakas had done it in the past" A 
packed Lukiiko session, with large crowds listening outside the windows, 
heard the case. Minutes of the meeting claim that Kagawa tld the Lukiiko 
and Buganda District Officer Tomkins that he didnot want to rebury the bodies 
because it would prevent him from selling the land to white traders. The 
LLukitko, backed by Bwana Tomkins insisted thatthe bodies be reburied on 
the butaka land. Maseme, a mutaka of the Grasshopper cla, wrote that in 
unburying the bodies Kaggwa had “yamaala kunyooma kika"—“expressed 
the uttermost contempt forthe clan—and that he had done it because he 
‘thought there was no one who could challenge him on this or anything else." 
‘The incident threatened to divide the Grasshopper clan and an elder admon- 
ished Kaggwa, “In digging up those bones you also dug up your grandparents. 
But they are now reburied and the ill feeling must come wo an end." Kaggwa 
had attempted to extend his rights as a landowner into control of the bones 
ina butaka the response from his peers demonstrated that a landowner's au 
thority didnot extend to butaka graves on his land 

‘Although it eventually proved impossible, the Ganda chefs attempted t9 
reconcile clans” and the subbranches of clans’ maintenance of control of 
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hhundreds of banana gardens containing significant graves with private land 
‘ownership in square miles. Mailo land was to be given to people who were 
chiefs, and the most senior bataks were all allotted a number of miles, often 
six or eight, because they were the heads of the clans. Lower-level bataka, 
however, those who were the heads ofthe secondary or tertiary levels of clans, 
‘were not all considered chiefS. The Lukiiko attempted to find someone who 
‘belonged to the appropriate clan branch and was on the mailo allotment list, 
and to assign the butaka to that member of the clan. This effort did not sat- 
isfy the clan leaders who had lost control of the butaka, because the people 
‘who received mailo for butaka land were often not members of the line of 
descent who were supposed to te in charge of the butaka.* The Lukliko 
‘members argued that they had preserved butaka by allocating it to a member 
of the correct clan; the bataka maintained that only the correct descendant 
could control the land.” 

‘The Lukiiko also made efforts to return butaka when it had been allocated 
tothe wrong person, and defended the right of clans to hold on to butaka when 
chiefs asked for it, Blasito Kiwanuka described how the Hippopotamus clan 
hhad lost a kasolya (principal) butaka in Mbazi. When the leaders of the clan 
realized that their butaka had been allotted to someone else, they called a 
meeting, and then together visited the prime minister to ask for the return of 
their butaka, “He told them that if that was our actual Kasolya butaka land 
hhe would give us one square mile, and the Katikiro asked them to give him a 
‘member of our clan to whom he would give this square mile which should 
bbe taken to the head Mutaka of our clan." In 1905 the ssaza chief Ssekiboobo 
asked for one of the miles belonging to Misusera Kibude, because some of 
‘Ssekiboobo's own mailos were empty, and “itis not very becoming of a 
Sekibobo to have mailo without inhabitants.” The Lukiiko refused to allow 
hhim to have the land, however. “That land was given to Mesusera Kibude. It 
is his butaka on which there are his graves, we cannot take away that land 
from Kibude:" Negotiations o preserve some kind of clan control of butaka 
are a recurrent theme in the early records of the Lukiiko. 

The attempts thatthe Lukiiko made to preserve clan control of butaka were 
considered by the 1920s to have been unsuccessful. One reason for this isthe 
degree to which lust butaka had come to symbolize every possible social ill 
(see Chapter 7); another reason is that loss of butaka became the one legiti- 
‘mate complaint one could make against a mailo holder, and people who had 
other legitimate claims to land tegan to express those claims in terms of 
butaka. Looking past the highly charged discourse of the 1920s, however, it 
is possible to discern thatthe allecation of butaka land to people who were 
not the appropriate descendants caused real distress. People were prevented 
from burying clan elders on the zppropriate butaka and had to bury “in the 
jungle” Others described being unable to hold the kwabya olumbe, the 
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Postfunerl rites that marked succession, “and up to the present day the fu- 
neral rites in connection with the burial of this Mutaka have not yet been per- 
formed, as his children have no place where they can gather together and 
perform them, since they have now become just like slaves and outcasts.” 
Some clan elders who had been allotted « number of miles, refused to take 
their miles and instead became tenants in order 0 remain on the land with 
the graves for which they were responsible.” People also immediately beyan 
to buy the land that held their butaka.”* 

‘The implication in private land ownership, that all the rights and powers 
related to that land are held by the owner, was fundamentally incompatible 
with butaka, which affirmed the authority of dead ancestors over living people, 
especially the people on the land around their graves, White marker stones 
kept disappearing from the surveyed land in Bussi; people explained that 
misambwa, the teritorial nature spirits associated with those who had first 
‘occupied the land, were taking them because they refused to allow their la 
tobe surveyed. While some mailo owners allowed bataka to continue to live 
‘on their land in onder to accommodate the challenge to their authority posed 
by ancestors buried in the ground, others responded to that challenge by dri 
ing off all the bataka.” Chiefs were clearly less comfortable with the alter 
native authority of butaka than the kabaka had been: the possibilities for bataka 
to exercise authority over clan lands diminished dramatically when a coterie 
‘of chiefs with foreign alles took the place of the utterly powerful kabaka, A 
specific example ofthis isthe butaka ofthe Hippopotamus clan on Mmengo 
hill. Blasito Kiwanuka explained thatthe clan had controlled Mmengo hill 
when Kabaka Muteesa moved his capital there inthe mid-nineteenth century. 
‘The kabaka took the part of the hill where the palace was then built, but left 
the clan’s butaka intact. When Apolo Kaggwa took the land as his mailo in 
1900, however, he drove the clan ofFof the land entirely. After describing how 
Kaggwa had been willing to give some of the land to others but not to the 
clan elders who deserved it, Kiwanuka observed “kisala munyazi": “a stolen 
thing is missed most by the thief—when i is stolen again from him, 





























MAILO ALLOCATION AND THE LOCATIONS OF POWER IN BUGANDA 


Mailo land narrowed the locations of power in Ganda society, This subtle 
but profound transition was in part inherent in tenure change—Ganda ways 
of using land facilitated the maintenance of many layers of relationships of 
superiors and followers in the same small geographic area, while mailo sup- 
ported the authority of only one owner, This difference in the use of land, 
however, reflected an important characteristic of the sets of tools for ereat- 
ing social order that were available to the Baganda and to their British colo- 
nial contemporaries. In Buganda, the centralizing control exerted by the 
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absolute power of the kabaka coexisted with a tendency to avoid conflict by 
creating multiple avenues of power. The layering effect of this strategy was 
inscribed on the landscape, as we have seen. Clans, lubaale spirits, royal 
‘women, the chiefs of ebitongole dedicated to specific purposes, and the chiefs 
appointed to administer areas might all exercise claims to the Tabor and pro 
duce of people in the same area, or nearly the same area.”” For example, 
answering the question “To whom did the estate Namutamba belong?” 
Aligizande Mude explained, “Some of the estates at Namutamba were occu 
pied by the Kabaka's cooks, and others were in possession of princes and 
princesses, and others belonged to the Bataka, There was also an Ekitongole 
called “Ekikuta’ at Lwogeto:” In contrast, the tendency of British colonials 
in Buganda was to consolidate power in one location, and to check alterna 
tives with force. When the range of social relationships expressed through the 
‘medium of land declined dramatically withthe creation of mailo, this was only 
partly a consequence of the characteristics of private property in land. It was 
also a manifestation of the colonal process of dismissing multiple sources 
ff power, and the inability of Ganda leaders to effectively maintain alterna 
tives to the singular form of power promoted by British officials. 

‘The contrast between the Gands inclination to diffuse power and the Brit- 
ish inclination to consolidate itis evident in some of the early entries in the 
vwritten records of the Lukiiko. Three men were fighting over the minor of- 
fice of Bulala Mutuba. The Lukiiko gave it to one of them, created another 
office for the second, and told the third to remain in the position he had.”” 
‘Two years later, the position of head of the clan ofthe princes was challenged 
by Mbogo, the prince who had been the Muslim contender for the throne. 
Mbogo asked, “Who will be the head of our clan between me and I. 
Ssabalangira?” The Lukitko resolved “to let I Ssabalangira continue to be the 
head of the members ofthe blood royal, while Mbogo should be the judge to 
hear all disputes between the princes."® In 1909 the provincial commissioner 
for Buganda had requested a list of chiefs who had been approved to collect. 
taxes. The Lukiiko sent a list of all the chiefs, and ofall their carefully se- 
lected assistants. The provincial commissioner sent ths list back, saying that 
he did not want to know the names ofthe assistants, that all the names of the 
assistants should be removed, ané thatthe list should be returned with only 
the names of chiefs.®" 

Lands controlled by lubaale spirits through their banda, mediums, were 
centirely eliminated in the mailo allocation, completing a process that had 
‘begun during the civil wars. Medums had been one of the main sources of 
criticism of the kabakas and restraint on their power; the loss of their posi- 
tion and voice diminished the possibility for disagreement with the central 
authority of the state. Apolo Kaggwa partially acknowledged the lubaale 
deities’ role in curbing the power cf the Kabaka in his explanation that lubwale 
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been eliminated because it was a “bad custom” instead of a “good 





[MJost of the Bataka were of “Lubale” and the Kabaka used to turn out 
these bataka completely... . The good native customs were followed that 
is those good customs of the bataka which are calculated to keep up the 
dignity of the Kabaka were observed, such as that of Mulumba—the 
Kabaka’s Chief Gatekeeper, the Musolosa—the Keeper of the Kabaka’s fire; 
the Nakatanza and Kibale who guard the Kabaka, and others of a like 
nature. 


Spirit mediums continued to exist in Buganda, but they lost authority when 
they los their lands and ther followers. 

While the nnamasole and other royal women were given amounts of land 
that approximated their control of land in zalir times, their particular place 
outside normal categories no longer had validity. The nnamasole and the prin- 
‘cesses had been people who did things other people did not do: they were 
women who did not get pregnant, who had lovers instead of husbands, who 
ruled like men, and who had power separate from the kabaka.®° Queen mothers 
had exerted a direct influence on kabakas; princesses were critical to success- 
ful rebellions. Their political role of providing a counterbalance tothe power 
‘of the abukst Tost meaning when the kabaks lost power in the civil wars, The 
hierarchy of administrative chiefs established by the regents and the British 
chiefs ignored royal women. After 1900, royal women had large amounts of 
land, but they could not do with it what they had done inthe past. Legal battles 
that lasted for decades were the result of the continued existence of the forms 
‘of royal women’s authority, even though they no longer had power.** What 
royal women did continue to do was to behave beyond the bounds of other 
people's rules: “[Tyhese princesses are also very cheeky. When they come 
Visiting they stay @ whole month or a full week all the time drinking beer and 
without any thought of retumning to their homes” One origin ofa land market 
in Buganda was the result of royal women selling land to support their dis- 
solute lifestyles, which was all that remcined of their role as the focus of 
political dissent 

hitongole, the lands that had been designated fora particular activity, lost 
that named purposefulness in the allocation of malo. People continued to 
‘cary out the activity for which the ekitongole had been named—the kabaka’s 
‘myweso board makers continued to carve, and the kabaka’s cooks prepared 
food, but the statement of the importance of their activity inherent in the 
ckitongole was no longer present. The meso board carvers stayed in the same 
location, but it was designated kabaka’s land. When Mugema chose the 
ekitongole of the cooks as part of his mailo, the kauta, the chief ofthe cooks, 
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took land in different place asa chief entitled to malo, while the cooks them 
selves moved toa different place.** The ekitongole of the barkcoth makers 
‘was marked out as kabaka's land; the barkeloth makers stayed there, but 
ceased to be the men oftheir chet, the kasumba." The disaggregation of 
people fiom this work, fom dhe person who was named the leader in charge 
oftheir work, and from the place that was dedicated tothe importance oftheir 
‘work represented a loss of ability to deploy symbolic capital. People who lived 
Cn the kabaka’s land and carved mweso boards and furniture were less sig 
nificant, in a subtle way, than what they had been before—the people of the 
Ekitongole of Mueso. 

“Much of the obligation commemorated through occupation of land was 
erased in the allocation of mail. People were not obliged to consider the ways 
that a particular land was used to remember past social relationships when 
they chose their miles. Some of the Ind that was meaningful o clans remained 
under their control, but obwesengeze land, which had been given to com- 
‘memorate a connection between the kabaka and a particular individual, was 
almost entirely eliminated by mailo. An example ofthis was the estate Sai 
‘which Kabaka Muteesa gave to Nsukusa, the man who cleaned his courtyard, 
and whose descendants were known as Mulimyambuga: “He who cleans the 
courtyard.” The family had strugled to maintain the obwesengeze land over 
several decades—they lost it tothe katikkto but Kabaka Movanga retuned 
it and its status during the Protestant-Catholic land divide was also disputed. 
Zakayo Nkwwe, the grandson of the original cleaner ofthe courtyard, con- 
tinued to cary out that work, and tried to obvain the land as malo. His claim 
asthe kind that had litle validity when the miles came, because it was based 
‘on marking a relationship to the kabaka. While service to the kabaka had 
meaning asa claim to land before miles, the role of cleaning the mbuga was 
nota chifship, and the estate was taken by the katkkir."* The security of 
widows also deteriorated as remembering the past became a less important 
use for lan: one of the main duties of widows was to maintain the graves of 
their husbands and remember them. In ater years, when this role became less 
important, judges noted with disgust the willingness of families to drive 
widows off the land" 











CHALLENGES TO THE SOCIAL LOGIC OF OBLIGATION: 
LAND, POWER, AND LABOR BEFORE COTTON CULTIVATION 


The allocations of land by the Lukiiko ended the use of land for sustain- 
ing people who remembered important things, and the use of land for claim- 
ing the importance of specific act vities and for supporting diffuse forms of 
authority. Yet in the narrowed forms of the emerging colonial order, land con- 
tinued to be a means of defining who was powerful and of binding followers 
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{0 leaders. Logically, reciprocal obligation tied tenants to land owners in the 
same way that it had tied men and women to their chiefs—the existence of 
land ttle did not affect the relationship, 

The implementation of other parts of the 1900 Uganda Agreement under- 
‘mined reciprocal obligation in ways that were not immediately apparent. The 
authority that the British assumed for themselves eventually undercut the 
power of people who controlled land. When chiefs collected taxes and called 
‘out the labor required by the British at Entebbe, they behaved in ways that 
were unchiefly, and their followers abandoned them in droves. The contract 
{implicit in relationships anchored on the land was that chiefs provided pro- 
tection, followers provided status, and clanspeople sustained each other. As 
the social bonds of chiefs to their followers deteriorated under the stress of| 
excessive demands, alternatives emerged in the form of eash wages and com 
‘modities purchased with cash: money began to be a means of acquiring status, 
protection, and sustenance. Tensions involving power, obligations, and money 
that originated in the initial years of the implementation of the 1900 Agree- 
‘ment grew in intensity in the following decade. 

In 1900, the pinnacle of the Ganda hierarchy of power was, in theory, 
Kabaka Daudi Cwa, who as a child still held the respect of the Baganda but 
4id not exercise any authority. Real authority over other people flowed from 
chiefs, from the assertively present regents, especially Apolo Kaggwa, and 
from the distant balozi (governor). Kaggwa reported a meeting in. 1905 in 
‘which Bwana (Tomkins, the district commissioner) told three ssaza chiefs, “I 
have dismissed you.” The second chief, the mugerere, asked why he was dis- 
missed. Kaggwa reported that Bwana said, “Don’t you know that you are a 
drunkard? And don't you know that you are lazy? Do you do anything? And 
you even do not carry out the instructions of the Lukiko and you simply sit 
in your house and drink beer."® The Lukiiko went on to discuss Tomkins's 
complaints and listen tothe responses of chiefS who had been criticized, but 
4id not challenge the dismissals themselves: abrupt dismissal of chiefs had 
been part of the kabaka’s power, and it apparently made sense that the gov- 
ceor assumed it also. The chiefs also offered to Protectorate authorities the 
kinds of public displays of allegiance that had been fundamental to the ex- 
pression of political power in Buganda in the past. When the governor came 
to visit, he was received by Daudi Chwa. “Balozi was coming to see the 
Kabaka at 10:00 a.m. The Regents went to wait for him atthe Kabaka’s house 
‘When Balozi came they greeted him. Afterwards he saw the Kabaka and then 
‘went away." In September 1905 the Lukiiko apologized for not properly 
respecting a visit of the governor: “[Wle, Lukiiko members, were very wrong 
for not sending chiefs in the county to meet Mr. Balozi. We understand our 
quill, next time we shall send them to greet Balozi."” However, the gover- 
nor did not have a kabaka’s authority over the life of every person and could 
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not act toward people as a kabaka had acted: partly because the Baganda did 
not grant him that authority, and partly because Protectorate modes of express 
ing authority were less direct. Ambiguity at the top was new for Buganda, 
‘and the regents and chiefs innovated in creating their relationship with the 
Protectorate 

Inthe first years ofthe twentieth century, Baganda interacted with British, 
Protectorate officials on the basis of a calculation of equivalent ranks. The 
regents and the most powerful chiefs met with, dined with, and sometimes 
prayed with the Protectorate offices for Buganda; ssaza chief’ were expected 
to ake care of those officers when they toured. Nonofficial Europeans did not 
{get the same treatment, An engineer who demanded food from a lower-level 
chief was told thatthe chief “did not know what type of European he was— 
in any case he was not a Baloei.”” Foreigners did not always have the same 
‘understanding of their status in relation to Baganda; Prime Minister Apolo 
Kaggwa reported that a European had complained when Kagawa did not greet 
him at the Kampala fort, but, as Kaggwa explained to Leakey and to the 
LLukliko, he had not greeted the man because he did not know him.* 

‘Baganda slotted European strangers into Ganda notions of social hierarchy, 
and most foreigners conformed to some degree tothe expectations made upon 
them as controllers of people and therefore pseudo-chiefs. Even British Pro- 
tectorate officials initially interacted with Ganda chiefs in ways that empha 
sized their common position as rulers over others, and de-emphasized 
differences based on nationality, which later became paramount. A foot race 








Figure 5.2. Bringing presents for Count Filippi, 1906. is forthe visitng Kalin 
CCount Filippi in 1906 demonstrated not only the courtesy and generosity of the 
presenting chie, but also his ability to command the labor that produced the git 
{Vittorio Sella) 
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from Entebbe to Kampala, held in 1908 to mark King Edward's birthday, hints 
atthe contrast between power relations in those early years, and the forms 
and faultines of colonial authority later. The runners were the subordinants 
of Ganda chiefs, of the other kingdoms in the Protectorate, and of British 
offcials—the list of winners gives their names, “their lords,” and their ssazas 
(unfortunately, the names and statuses ofthe foreign competitors were not 
Tisted because they all lost. These runners “arrived here when it was still 
daylight before the celebrations were over. They beat all the foreigners none 
of whom dared come near us’ In 1908, foreigners could compete in races 
with Baganda in which it was certain they would lose. The military and po- 
litical indebtedness of the British to the Baganda to some degree accounts for 
British officials’ respect of Ganda authority, but Ganda understandings oftheir 
‘own power also shaped the relationship. 

Inthe years immediately after the signing ofthe Uganda Agreement, Ganda 
chiefs expected the British to comply with Ganda standards of socal relations, 
and intervened when they felt British officials were not treating Baganda in 
an acceptable way. In 1902 the regents complained to George Wilson, the 
‘deputy commissioner for Bugands, about the treatment of laborers in Entebbe. 
‘They told him that workers could not get food, that they were beaten, and that 
they had to work for too many hours, especially because they were not given 
‘break in the middle of the day. Those who were left in the camp because 
they were too ill to work had no one to care for them and were not even given 
water. The regents believed that people had died on returning to their homes 
because of the bad treatment they received while laboring in Entebbe.” Their 
‘complaints led to an investigation and some apparently ineffective attempts 
at reform. In 1908 the Lukiiko sent to a British official in Buganda two men 
who had been tied toa telegraph post and lashed by a “European engineer” 
When they stopped his laborers from taking food without permission. The 
Lutkiiko wrote, “We too have seen the marks left on the two men’s bexlies as 
a result ofthe lashes. Some of the marks have of course disappeared, but the 
bruises can be clearly seen. They expected the commissioner for Buganda 
to see the bruises and punish the European who had obviously acted inappro- 

rial 
ete Loki inilly nan clear sense ofits obligations in relation 
to Europeans, and of the British Protectorate’s responsibilities to the chiefs 
In 1905 the Lukiiko refused to pay workmen who had carried bricks to build 
the house of a European called Sitalaka, “The Lukiko told Luzinda to take 
the four men to Borup and tell Borup that the Lukiiko was not prepared to 
pay the men, The instructions to move the bricks had originated with Borup 
‘ot withthe Lukiiko and he was therefore responsible to see that the men were 
paid When Stanley Tomkins, the provincial commissioner, disbanded the 
ssaza police, the Lukiiko replied, “We shall write now letters to saza chiefs 
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to bring all policemen here quickly when they will be discharged, and that 
they should come quickly here to our office. Allow us by your kindness 10 
do 50." However, a short time later they asked Tomkins to transfer the sala- 
ries ofthe police to the ssaza chiefs, who were then doing the work that the 
police had done previously." A careful examination of the Ganda chiefs’ 
interaction with British Protectorate officials shows much more than compli- 
ance and collaboration, The chiefs made public displays of respect and sub- 
mitted to overt assertions of authority, but they also asked British officials to 
conform to Ganda notions of rank and to abide by Ganda notions of social 
obligation 

‘The real loss in Ganda power did not come from the existence of district 
and provincial officers, to whom the Lukiiko spoke with a voice of courte- 
‘ous authority. Instead, cash wages, taxes in rupees, and labor demands slowly 
‘began to undermine the economic and social logic of chiefly authority. Rupees 
‘were fundamentally strange in Buganda: a man named Sabakaki succeeded 
for a while in 1905 in selling small pieces of marble to people who needed 
the new currency: he had made six hundred cowries atleast by the time the 
market keeper arrested him." Rupees were different from cowries in what 
they could do. Rupees linked the productive relationships of Baganda with 
British expectations of colonial productivity, but this unfamiliar money also 
had consequences inside of Ganda social forms. Cash became an alternative 
to loyal service in the calculus of power: with wages people could acquire 
things that had previously only beea obtainable through attachment toa chef. 
When the imposition of hut tax made rupees essential, everyone needed some- 
thing that chiefs could not supply. Cash and labor demands did to people's 
relationships with chiefs what long-distance trade had done to chiefs’ rela- 
tionships withthe kabaka several decades earlier: new possibilities challenged 
old allegiances 

Rupees and the things they could buy at first fit awkwardly in Ganda pat- 
tems of exchange. The tendency of chiefs to mark their status with unusual 
possessions continued as Baganda with money distinguished themselves with 
‘watches, bieyeles, and consumer items such as gramophones. However, iis 
clear that people were adding new items into forms of exchange that had al- 
ready existed ther use of new things represented innovation with Ganda cat 
cegories of meaning, not a wholesale embrace of modernity from abroad. 
Forexample, at a celebration by the Protestant community forthe Gayaza girls 
school in 1907, girls received prizes including watches, Bibles, suitcases, and 
“a beautiful box with a greenish tnt.” The chiefs atthe celebration all pre 
sented cows and goats tothe kabaka, and goats tothe nnamasole, and Yosef 
Kago, the host of the event, also gave a cow tothe katikkiro and goats tothe 
other two regents. The kaggo cooked three cows, one goat, and 481 miwumbo 
(basket-sized amounts) of food for the guests His carefully compiled fst in- 
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cluded, among othe items, twenty-eight hotles of soda, 130 gourds of juice, 
one tin of biscuits, one tin of sugar, and one botle of curry powder. In cel 
crating their girls school at Gayaza, and ther strength a leaders ofthe na- 
tion, the Protestant chiefs used the language of exchange of catle and foox!, 
and added into that familiar experience Biles as award for cleanliness and 
character, and botls of soda." 
‘The beginning ofa cusp ofthe dilemma posed by cash is apparent in emusi 
it’s correspondence with the Lukiko in the summer of 1900, Miti was a 
g Ganda chief a servant, in theory, ofthe Kabaka. He had been instru 
‘mental inthe British conquest of Bunyoro and was installed by George Wilson 
(Bwana Tayali—"Mr. Ready") asthe kaikkiro of Bunyoro. Miti was acting 
in the bes interests of Buganda, which he was supposed 0 do as a chief, but 
he also needed material support. The defeated Banyoro were not providing 
food. In the new forms of expressing powcr, Miti needed a salary. not the cattle 
and tribute of the conquered. Where would his salary come from? Wilson 
suggested thatthe British government might be motivated to annex Bunyoro 
to Buganda if the Lukiiko paid his salary. The Baganda wanted Miti in 
Bunyoro, and the Lukitke members acknowledged the appropriateness of a 
salary, but they wanted him to kusenga, o work for Buganda out ofa sense 
‘of responsibility forthe nation: “Our friend, merely concentrate in doing that 
task which you were set for our sake and forthe sake of your mother coun- 
try, without pay for these four months... If any good fruits shall come out 
‘of your present work we shall certainly remember your present sacrifices and 
you wil be repaid in ful. You shall be remembered... We beg you very 
much to do your duty with fortitude" That Mit stayed in Bunyoro, with 
‘out the salary that ought to have indicated his status as chief, demonstrates, 
thatthe sense of obligation to one’s superiors which the Lukiko evoked was 
sill very real 
‘Cash wages created an alternative motivation for working, and the develop- 
ing expectation that work ought tobe compensated with wages deprived chiels 
of an important symbol of their people's allegiance. In November 1905 the 
Lukiko discussed what work peasants were obliged to do for chiefs. Someone 
reported thatthe ssaa chief Mugerere was not allowing people to cultivate for 
chiefs unless they were paid. The Buganda district officer redefined reciprocal 
obligation as a commodified exchange, suggesting that peasants ought to weed 
the compounds of chiefs hecause that was where they went to have their dis- 
putes settled. This functional reiprociy fell far short of the assertions of 
‘tual bonds that had characterized exchanges between followers and chiefs 
inthe pas. The confit is apparent inthe ssaza chet Kiimba’s explanation of 
his disagreement with the distct commissioner in 1905. Kiimba had chosen a 
‘man named Bikaye to accompany an unnamed British offical, but Bikaye re- 
fused to walk with him without wages. Kiimba told him to go anyway, but 
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Bikaye refused and instead went to the fort in Kampala, and complained that 
the was being asked to work with no wages, Then the chief Kiimba was called 
io the fort: “Mr. Munala called me and reprimanded me for ordering some- 
body to go when he had no wages. He told me to go and tll another person to 
‘20. asked him (Mr. Munala) wheter the other person I may select shall not 
refuse just as this one had done. I had chosen this person to go and I was not 
‘going to select another, Then we quarrelled violently with Mr. Muna.” 
Kiimba returmed home and forced Bikaye to do the work he had been told to 
do, If his people did not follow his erders, how could he be a chief? And if one 
person refused to work without wages, why would the next one work? An 
lication that this threat to chiefly pewer was not yet generally perceived i that 
the Lukiiko eriticized Kiimba for failing to uphold Ganda standards of polite 
‘ness toward the district commissioner. It concluded, “After listening to allthis 
‘we found Kiimba guilty because he had caused this quarrel by his insistence 
that a man, whom “bwana” said shall not go, should go on this journey." In 
1905 the chiefs in the Lukiiko did not, as a group, doubt their capacity to com- 
mand obedience from their followers. 

‘Cash wages destabilized the bonds of people to chiefs, not only by giving 
people new expectations about the possible consequences of their labor, but 
also by providing an alternative means to acquire status that had come from 
having followers. After working in Entebbe, the ssaza chief Kiimba had a 
<drum of praise, Kabalakoma, played along his route as he returned home. The 
purpose of the drum was to inform: people thatthe government was pleased 
With his work; the Lukiiko agreed because Kiimba had funds (presumably 
from being paid in Entebbe) to pay the drummers." 

Men who had earned salaries as mission teachers or as translators or clerks. 
for the Protectorate received mail land inthe original allocation: their wealth 
in rupees gave them power that translated into chiefly status as land holders.!"° 
‘These people were not buying land with their wealth in money; they were 
being given land because they had wealth in money. A notorious case of this 
‘was Bazade, a Munyoro who was ¢ servant of the chief Mugema, who prob- 
ably had arrived in Buganda as a save. He became a treasurer for Mugema, 
the ssaza chief of Busi, the county where all the kabaka's graves were lo- 
cated. Bazatle was a clerk and intespreter for the British in 1900, and he re 
ceived a square mies of land in Busiro and later obtained two miles in 
Bunyoro. Twenty years later, when the appalling story of an enslaved Munyoro 
becoming the owner of a square mile was raised before the Butaka Lands 
Commission, Bazade justified himself saying he was “a naturalized Muganda” 
and “had acquired all the native customs of the Baganda." He had received 
the mile in Busiro when it was discovered that someone else's estate was larger 
than the amount allotted to him. When asked specifically ifhe had been a chief 
at the time ofthe allocation, he repled, “I was a chief by virtue of being chief 
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‘Mugema’s Treasurer; and I wa also Interpreter here at Kampala and whe 
‘Mr. Sturrock came to Buganda he found me Interpreter here at Kampala.” 
Asholding an office fora ssaza chief did not signify chiefly status for others, 
Bazade’s ability to convince the Lukiiko 1 allocate him land must have been 
his status as interpreter. Perhaps Bazade had obtained the land by subterfuge 
because he was a clerk, but that was not the accusation made in the 1920s, 
Instead, witnesses were outraged that the Lukiiko had overlooked the man's 
questionable foreign origins in assigning kim land. In 1900, before wage labor 
had become routine and even before chiefs began to receive salaries, the 
anomaly of Bazade’s wealth that came from Europeans gave him status that 
‘made him the appropriate recipient of a mailo. Ganda mission teachers and 
wage eamers obtained mailo the same way; the objection to Bazade was not 
that wealth in money should not have translated into contol of land, but that 
Bazade was a foreigner. 

Before 1910, rupees had become an essential part ofthe vocabulary of so- 
ial relationships in Buganda, This happened when salaries were added to 
‘control of land as markers of chiefly status. and when rupees. rather than pro- 
‘duce and labor. became a form of tribute that followers were obligated to 
present to chiefs. Salaries pai to chiefs in rupees had the long-term effect of 
reorienting those chiefs away from their followers and toward the Protector- 
ate, While this may have been the goal tended by the Protectorate authori- 
ties, the salaries had different meanings forthe Baganda and the British, 
especially atthe beginning. The British conceived of salaries as payment to 
chiefs for their work, and withheld salaries when work was not accomplished, 
but the chiefs in the Lukiiko seem to have viewed salaries in rupees as @ 
marker of status." In an argument about fines, Kaggwa criticized his fellow 
regent Stanislaus Mugwanya, “If poor people are fined Rs. 100 for such of- 
fenses what will happen to Regents who receive salaries?!" The Lukiiko 
asked for salaries for people with high social status, whether or not they were 
‘doing work. “Greetings. We are informing you thatthe Princes Glamanzane 
Ndaula and Yusufu Kiwewa have no official salary, We beg the Government 
to consider their situation sympathetically""* Ndaula and Kiwewa had high 
status in terms of land, part of the thirty-two miles assigned to princes, but 
‘once the ssaza chiefs were receiving salaries, the position implied by their 
‘control of land was no longer enough. Rupees became part of the tribute that 
people on the land gave to those who bad allocated it in 1908, when the 
Lukiiko recorded that it had decided “that for every produce from the land 
he (the landowner) shall be entitled to a share of 1/10th, that is Rs from every 
Rs 10 proceeds from the sale of whatever the produce from the land." This 
began the transition of tribute into ren, and rent into an economically value- 
less symbol ofa social relationship (because of inflation) that would charac 
terize relationships on the land for the rest of the twentieth century. 
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While British assumptions regarding their power in Buganda posed a chal- 
lenge that was as yet unrecognized by the Ganda chiefs, and the insertion of 
‘money into social relationships was beginning to have subtle effects on the 
relationship of chiefs and followers, the imposition of tax in rupees had 
immediate, powerful, and dramatic consequences. Taxation undermined 
chieship: first, because chiefs could not protect people as they were supposed 
to do, and second, because when Feople fled taxation there was no one left 
lover whom chiefs could rule 

Baganda responded immediately o the imposition in 1900 of a three ru- 
pee hut tax, which could also be paid as one month’s labor. Exactions by 
political authorities made sense in Buganda, and people treated the tax as @ 
form of tribute. The stations of collectors overflowed with matooke flour, 
sesame, sisal, sheep, and cowries which were accepted in lew of rupees.!"® 
‘The strong response caused the government to change the rules in 1901 to 
accept rupees only. (In 1901, the hundreds of thousands of cowres that had 
been taken in 1900 were burnt)!” The Entebbe officials had difficulty find- 
ing enough work for the labor that became available, and the poor onganiza- 
tion of labor caused great hardship. Payment of taxes became more dificult 
aftr the first year. as people had already given the rupees that had been in 
circulation, and in-kind payments were not accepted." At frst, Ganda no- 
tions of who should not be obliged to work, because of age, illness, oF other 
incapacity, were upheld, even though the district commissioner insisted on 
checking the exemptions, 

‘Hut tax was different from tributes that had been collected in the past, how= 
ever, because people had to go ouside oftheir productive activities to pro- 
duce rupees, and the wealth that was collected went further away. The 
secretary of the Lukiiko articulated this in 1900: “Ever since the European 
‘made the Buganda Government a well which he drains at its spring—I mean 
the collection of taxes—what water do you expect to find in the well?”!” The 
essence of the problem was that hut tax required rupees, which people did 
not have. Some people pawned ther children in order to pay tax, and others 
were said to have committed suicide because they could not find the money.” 
‘The hot tax drained Ganda productivity by requiring cash that could only be 
‘obtained by offering labor outside the realm of Ganda productive activitics. 
Not only did this movement to work for rupees take people away from hand 
‘manufacturing and activities that would otherwise have occupied them, but 
people suffered great material haréship traveling to work in an economy in 
‘which the provision of food was not commodified (see Chapter 6). People paid 
hut tax for several years before the spread of cotton cultivation gave them 
source of rupees close to home and the search for rupees in those years had 
enduring effects on Ganda social relationships. A common response to the 
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Aificulty posed by taxes was the Ganda response toa chief who made onerous 
‘demands: migration 

Leaving to avoid labor was ordinary and logical; in 1904, Lumondakua- 
matoke explained that his suspicious departure from the village soon after @ 
fire had destroyed his wife's lover’ house was not incriminating. He had left, 
he said, because he “wanted to go and live on another village where they do 
not work" By 1901, there was a colony of Baganda across Lake Vietoria 
in Kisumu, people who had left Buganda in order to avoid taxes." In 1902, 
touring British officals noted that people had left for German territory or for 
“Toro in order to avoid paying tax or doing lab. Describing Mawokota Spire 
‘wrote, “In passing through the county my course led me from one deserted 
village to another. The place is fast becoming a wildemess."!™ According to 
the reports of district officers, eight hundked families left Buyaga in 1904, and 
two thousand men left Kakumiro.!™ Even chiefs moved to avoid taxation: 
Kaima, one of the ssaza chiefs, wrote tothe Lukiiko demanding that it send 
hhome his subchiefs who were hiding from tax by staying in the capital.'"* 
British officials’ perception of population loss are confirmed by reports from 
the ssaza chiefs of famine and marauding animals, which came into settled 
areas when the population declined. Samwiri Mukasa, the ssaza chief of 
Bulemeezi, wrote that wild pigs, bush bucks, monkeys, and buffaloes were 
cating food, and even intercepting people on the roads, and there was famine 
in the area in 1907." 

Coniticts over labor created an impossible contradiction for people who saw 
themselves as wielding authority withir the logic of reciprocal obligation 
Providing what one's superior asked for was essential to being a chief tak- 
ing care of followers was also essential to being a chief. In the same years 
that the powerful chiefs of Buganda were assigning to themselves huge mailo 
estates, they were attempting to satisfy thei superiors and retain the allegiance 
‘of the people below them. By the time cotton cultivation reversed the flow of 
Peopie out of Buganda, the character of chiefship had shifted perceptibly. 

‘Chiefs in the Lukiko did not seem te question their ability to supply the 
labor asked for bythe Protectorate and that which was required for the “good 
of the kingdom.” When chiefs experienced difficulty meeting excessive labor 
demands, they blamed each other for defective techniques in calling out la- 
bor. While the Ganda chiefs’ willingness to provide labor has been seen as 
evidence oftheir eagerness to collaborate with British overrule, their concern 
for meeting labor demands can also be understood as an assertion of their 
capacity as rulers of people. The Lukiike’s response to Tomkins’s request for 
five hundred laborers in September 1905 is typical: “We have seen it [your 
letter] very well, We shall immediately send messages tothe counties where 
drums shall be sounded, That is how men shall be gathered quickly. As soon 
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Figure 5.3 Caravan with head loads, 1906. Baganda earned rupees to pay tax 
through work as porters. (Vittorio Sella) 


2 they arrive we shall send them 10 you. Goodbye our friend"! They im- 
‘mediately wrote to the ssaza chiefs: “Mr. S. Tomkins very much wants 
labourers to the number of 500 on this very day. Go theough the people and 
beat drums and send all those who respond to the drum. Everybody shall find 
work, even those who have already paid their pol ax should come and work 
for more rupees to make them rich." The Lukiko's cheerful request for five 
hhundred workers immediately indicates the chiefs pereeption, in 1905, that 
people would be available to work when they were asked to do it, Labor de- 
‘mands made that year were listed by Stanley Tomkins following his tour to 
investigate the massive outmigration of Ganda peasants: the people who spoke 
to him said they had to work one month for their thre-shlling tax tothe Pro 
tectorate government, work one month forthe chief, cultivate government 
land, and do “Bulungi Bwa Nsi” the work of bridging swamps, building the 
houses and fences of chiefs, and maintaining roads, which Ganda men had 
previously done." 

‘Whatever the chiefs expected, Ganda commoners were not able to meet 
the multiplying demands on their labor. Bickering about which chiefs were 
and were not doing their share to provide labor became common in the 
Lukiiko. Tomkins suspected, probably comecty, that the largest landowa 
ers were able to direct calls Yor labor away from their own tenants and he 
threatened to stop chiefs “who are actually avoiding making their people 
work, to induce crowds to setle on their lands" When the ssaza chief 
Kasujju complained that “now when we eal them [people asked to come 
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‘out to work] they won't come,” he was told to call people only for impor- 
tant business, not small occasions"? Mbogo, the uncle ofthe kabaka, com- 
plained that Mamba clansmen should have helped to rebuild the shrine of 
deceased Kabaka Ssuuna, but “I am the only one working on the 
building... withthe people on my estate. The Mamba clansmen should not 
lie to you by saying that they work under their leader. Because Wapore could 
not find men and he consequently returned here." Chiefs accused each 
other of forcing other people's tenants to work, and leaving their own un- 
disturbed, A landowner with one mailo and thee tenants, for example, might 
be asked to provide all three for a communal project, and when his supe- 
rior asked for more people and he had none to provide, the landowner would 
be fined, Kaggwa lectured the chiefs in the Lukiiko that this problem was 
“due to you chiefs who tend to choose men other that your own tenants or 
if you do choose them then you do not know how to choose men.” The 
expectation that people would leave home to work “for rupees to make them 
rich” was coming directly into conflict with the expectation that people pro- 
ducing on the land would make chiefs powerful 

‘Trying to determine why it had been unable to find the one thousand work- 
ers who had been asked for early in 1907, the Lukiiko investigated how many 
‘workers had been supplied by each ssaza chief. It punished the chiefs who 
hhad not sent a large number of men with fines of five, seven, or fifteen rie 
pees, and those who had not sent any with fines of fifty rupees." This ac- 
tion led to an angry discussion in which the chiefs accused each other of 
imposing fines improperly. The ssaza chef Kitunzi said that in order to find 
laborers, “the Kabaka should empower us to fine any of the people we gov- 
cern, That is how they will gow to respect us and summon people quickly to 
respond when we call.” But Lubebe responded, “Is he saying so because he 
has never fined any of us since he became Saza chief? When he always fines 
people, does he come to you first 10 ask permission?” Kitunzi, shamed, sat 
down without saying a word. This prompted the powerful ssaza chief Kasuju 
to point out thatthe regents were constantly fining the ssaza chiefs, but “the 
Kampala people” never imposed fines. The minutes of the Lukiiko record, 
“We saw that his was a question that might incite others to disobey. So we 
told him that although we were not fined by the Kampala powers we would 
continue fining others including himself” The chiefs inthe Lukiiko con- 
fronted a problem of authority that arose from labor requests by “the Kampala 
people;” which were beyond the capacity of Buganda to meet. But in order 
to demonstrate their capacity and effectiveness a chiefs o themselves and 
to Kampala, the Ganda chiefs strggled to make laborers available. The pres- 
sure that was exerted, from regents to ssaza chiefs, from ssaza chief’ to lower 
chiefs, and from lower chiefs to people, altered expectations of the interac- 
tions of chiefs and followers. 
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‘When people responded to the intensifying tax and labor demands by mi 
stating, efforts to obtain tax and labor became more coercive. The Lukitko 
eliminated the exemption for people living on Protestant and Catholic mis- 
sionary estates, because “we have many’ tasks nowadays, what with being 
asked to provide labourers for Kampala we are conferring very hard and that 
is why saza chiefs were called upon to get labourers from estates belonging 
to the churches.""” In December 1908, Kaggwa proposed a draconian plan 
tunder which any person who had not worked at construction, bridge build- 
ing, or employment for Europeans would be fined ten rupees: three for tax, 
three for not working, and four as rent to their landlords. Kaggwa reported 
to the Lukiiko a discussion he had had with the governor, which, whether he 
intended itor not, graphically deserbed the effects of cash on Ganda produe- 
tive relationships: 














I we do not go into this matter, how shall all the people have to be em- 
ployed? Europeans have been able to make so much cotton cloth which all 
‘the people now wear and this means no employment for our workers who 
used to make barkeloth, We do not even have a smithy for the making of 
iton sheets. There is only one occupation and that is to be employed on 
manval jobs." 





In September 1909, Kagewa told the Lukiiko that people would not be allowed 
to move away from their bibanja (plots of allocated land) until they had paid 
their tax. Also, anyone who had not paid their tax by the end of March would 
be fined an extra two rupees." The conundrum of chiefs” and Protectorate 
‘officials’ asking for more from people who had the option of withdrasving their 
labor and moving away was resolved with the rapid spread of cotton cultiva- 
tion for cash. Cash income from cotton production eased some of the tensions 
‘that taxation had introduced into Ganda social relationships, but at the same 
time it exacerbated challenges to the social logic of reciprocal obligation and 
the social network of clans. 





CONCLUSION 


‘The allocations of private land made by the Lukiiko demonstrated the con 
tinuing validity of Ganda perceptions of land, but also the limitations of those 
‘meanings in a new context. The ruling chiefs, who had absorbed much of the 
power of the kabaka, used maifo to solidify their power through control of 
land. The mailo allocation, which gave property rights over the fertile land 
to Baganda and over swamps to the British Crown, was a huge victory for 
the most powerful Ganda chiefs ang the prestige of the kingdom, but smaller 
chiefs lost the valuable land they had previously controlled. The authority of 
the Lukiiko to allocate all land immediately came into conflict with the 
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authority of deceased ancestors over land perceived to be theirs. Ganda in- 
tentions with mailo were the goals of reciprocal obligation; chiefs who were 
allocated land without people complained and tried to obtain different land; 
‘and remembered histories emphasize the apparent worthlessness of land with: 
‘out people. However, the logic of kusenga was profoundly challenged by 
‘implementation ofthe hut tax component of the 1900 Agreement. The “drain 
ing of the spring” of Ganda productivity through taxes and labor demands 
created tensions in the relationships of superiors to their people atthe same 
time that cash wages began to provide alternative sources of both status and. 
sustenance. The allocation of mailo land contributed to a narrowing of the 
locations of power in Buganda, while cash wages, taxes, and labor demands 
strained Ganda social relationships. 
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THE EROSION OF 
RECIPROCAL OBLIGATION, 
1906-1920 


In the years immediately following the consolidation of power by elite Prot- 
sant chiefs through the allocation of mailo, Ganda social institutions under- 
went subtle but profound transformations. After the upheaval of the late 
nineteenth century, people had attempted to resume familiar, effective habits 
‘of interaction that had protected and sustsined therm and maintained Bugands 
from generation to generation, With the abolition of ekitongole chiefship and 
‘other forms of authority represented in control of land, productive labor no 
longer defined particular groups of people in the way it had in the past. How- 
‘ever, work and gifts ofthe fruits of work still linked all the parts of the Ganda 
polity. Mailo landowners, like chiefs, secured followers through reciprocal 
‘obligation: the assignment of a plot of land implied an exchange of protec 
tion from the land-giver, and loyalty and service from the land-receiver. In 
1900, clan elders still maintained links between people in gatherings at the 
burial sites of ancestors, and lineage networks and less formal groups of neigh 
bors continued to provide each other assistance in house building, loaned food, 
and hospitality to strangers that enabled people to ensure their well-being. Half 
a generation late, in about 1920, the institutions of chief, clan, and lineage 
network still existed, but people's strategies for sustenance had changed. 
Networks of support and expectations of reciprocity operated on a smaller 
scale, 

“Many explanations forthe transformation of Ganda social relationships do 
not actually hold up under close examination, British colonial authorities did 
not inspire them: whatever social engineering they might have intended, Ganda. 
‘men and women met the challenges of the moment with confidence in their 
‘own social institutions, Nor is it accurate to assume that rupees, wages, cash 
crops, and masses of goods for purchase had automatic effects on the value, 
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‘goals, and life strategies of Baganda. What happened in Buganda in the early 
‘twentieth century does not confirm the perception of missionaries, traders, and 
colonial officers—clearly resonant in the discourse of marxist thinkers and 
neoliberal development planners in more recent times—that cash and con- 
‘sumer goods had an intrinsic weight that would pull people toward individu- 
alistic motivations and displace the logic of production for the purpose of 
‘maintaining social relationships. Rather, people in Buganda used cash money, 
‘obtained through wage labor, sale of cotton, or independent trade, to pursue 
the acquisition of wealth in people. Land-rich Ganda chiefs and relatively poor 
Ganda tenants both attracted followers in the form of migrant laborers from 
other parts of Buganda and the Belgian colonies. Ganda adherence to non- 
commodified forms of social relationships gave the Baganda a consistent 
advantage over foreign employers in attracting and keeping labor. 

‘The intense, overwhelming demands on Ganda productive activity, more 
than any other factor, exerted pressure on Ganda social institutions that re- 
duced their range and effectiveness. In a society that defined and perpetu- 
ated social institutions through exchanges of lahor and produced goods, 
extraordinary calls on people’s labor made the maintenance of these insti- 
tutions impossible. The relationship of chiefs and their people, and the 
strength of links among clan members, was stretched beyond endurance by 
‘multiple demands. These included labor for chiefS, the king. and the local 
community, and labor for colonial building projects and maintenance. At the 
same time, trade, education, and cotton cultivation offered Baganda new 
‘ways to invest their productive capacities. There were simply not enough 
people in Buganda, particularly after the demographic decline caused by 
war, plague, famine, and sleeping sickness, o do the work to sustain all these 
relationships. 

‘The constant, enervating labor demands of the frst decades of colonial rule 
hhad permanent effects on Ganda society. The institution of chiefShip split in 
two: appointed chiefs remained bur lost much of their eredibility as protec- 
tors of people, while thousands of people replicated chiefship on a tiny scale 
by becoming owners of relatively small amounts of land and offering a re- 
‘duced level of protection and patronage to followers, The power of lineage 
networks and clans 10 take care of people was reduced by the colonial control 
(of the paths to political power. Lineage networks were also fundamentally 
challenged by women’s increasing ability to set up households independent 
‘of men, and the possibility that heirs might choose to commodity the assets 
‘of a lineage for their own personal benefit. 

‘World War I and the boom in commodity prices after the war further i 
tensified demands for labor. Finding people to do all the work required co- 
ercion: consequently fines, rather than gifts, came to dominate the language 
‘of exchange. Ry 1920, things people would have taken for granted only a 
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few years earlier—that courtesy would characterize interactions with the 
powerful, that food would be available if they traveled, that women would 
remain dependent on husbands or brothers, that a nearby chief would pro- 
vide decent living conditions if their own chief did not—were no longer nec 
essarily tue, 

‘Ganda leaders who launched an articulate protest against the changes in 
Buganda (described in Chapter 7) claimed that a cash economy and British 
‘overrule were not incompatible with Ganda forms of organizing society. They 
stated that what had ruined Buganda was chiefs who did not rule well, and 
they asked forthe return of authority figures, such as clan leaders, who would 
‘do a better job, In the context of the encrmous pressures exerted on Ganda 
social institutions after 1900, their diagnosis makes sense. In this chapter I 
argue that incessant demands for labor by the colonial government provoked 
the butaka land protest, Ganda chiefs and lineage networks could not main- 
tain their role of caring for people inthe face of these overwhelming demands. 
‘The first section outlines the layering of demands on people's productive ac- 
tivity from the beginning of cotton production in 1904 to 1923, when ksanva 
(forced labor) was abolished. The second section considers the effect of those 
‘demands on the relationships of chiefs and theit followers, and the third sec- 
tion examines the deterioration of clans and lineage networks’ ability to take 
‘care of people. The final scetion describes how Baganda responded to the 
‘demands that were being made on them: by re-creating chiefShip as land 
‘ownership, by developing new strategies for clan support, and, in 1919, by 
protesting to the Protectorate government in Entebbe that its labor demands 
were unbearable and would ave to change. 





TOO MUCH WORK: NEW LABOR, OLD TRIBUTE, 
AND THE POSSIBILITIES OF CASH FOR COTTON 


In Buganda before 1893, people's work expressed a relationship of alle- 
giance with a chief or other leader. Men built broad roads and bridges over 
‘swamps that led to the capital from all directions. They made fences and 
houses in the chief's compound, and brought beer and barkcloth to him. 
People also responded when their own leader was called to do work for the 
king. They built fences and houses in the capital, produced goods that were 
the particular responsibility of that chiefship, and fulfilled the multiple work 
requirements of the king. Men also responded to labor calls from leaders of 
their clan to maintain the shrines of deceased kings.' Devotees of a lubaale 
spirit built homes and farmed in proximity to a medium, The importance 
‘of work in maintaining relationships is evident in the missionary C. W. 
Hattersley's description of people assembling to rebuild the tomb of Muteesa 
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{in 1907. Chiefs had been “stationed” on all the main roads, and at 3:30 in the 
‘morning the king’s drums signaled that it was time to assemble, When 
Hittersley artived some time after sx, he found “the whole countryside" gath- 
cred and “quite two thousand men’ engaged in replacing the roof. “When the 
squad of men belonging to a given chief had finished their part of the work 
they seized a reed and came before their chief, and before the Katikiro, 10 
‘announce the completion of their portion, and danced up and down chanting. 
peculiar refrains and behaving generally like madmen.”? The Lukiko gave 
Sezi Senkezi 130 rupees to thank him for supervising the work that Hattersley 
observed, but doing the work had been the obligation—and privilege—of 
everyone able to participate.” 

How to obtain labor was a problem for newcomers to Buganda who wielded 
‘no authority over other people. Missionaries and travelers moved through the 
‘country only when it suited the kabaka; without his assent, porters and food 
were not available, From the 1880s onvvard, visitors to Buganda who needed 
labor of some kind made arrangements with a chief, whose men then did the 
Work. James Miti, who as a mid-level chief at this time woud have experi= 
‘enced the dilemma himself, explained 











Any man chosen to do such work was bound to obey and to go wherever 
the was required without being paid for his labour. African labour was cheap 
in those days and porters used to 9¢ obtained free of cost to transport lug 
gage belonging to a Government official orto any other member of the 
European community inthe country to places such as far-off Nimule and 
others. it was almost as difficult a task forthe chief to obtain the neces- 
sary number of porters required ftom him from aunong bis mien as i was 
forthe latter themselves to leave thei homes and families and put ina spell 
‘of compulsory labour in a foreign country and for an indeterminate period 
under the most trying conditions: 








‘The Catholic and Protestant missions received labor given to them by chiefs 
who had converted, and also established the right to receive labor as “chiefs” 
of church-controled land.’ The authorities of the newly established Prot 
‘orate experimented with various means of obtaining labor. British admini 
trators who had respectful relationships with Ganda chiefs were able to obtain 
laborers, but chiefs refused to supply labor to British officers like W. J, 
Ansorge, known to the Baganda as "Njota Vu” (a person who is so antisocial 
that no one will bring him firewooe and therefore he stays in the dark). ‘The 
Protectorate also began to pay six shillings per month to Baganda working 
in Port Alice in 1897. From that year missionaries were also able to find some 
people willing to work for wages, but continued to obtain labor through their 
relationships with chiefs.” 
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‘Taxation 


Unable or unwilling to cultivate goodwill in order to receive labor, the Pro- 
tectorate government circumvented Gande moral economy by imposing taxa- 
tion, As shown in Chapter 5, the imposition of hut tax in 1900 and poll tax in 
1905 had immediate and dramatic consequences: thousands of people left their 
homes to find rupees, and the inadequate provisions made for people paying 
tax in labor caused great hardship and a significant number of deaths.* Al- 
though the Protectorate government had been the frst beneficiary of people 
looking for ways to eam tax money, Ganda men soon found ways to partici- 
pate in the cash economy to provide tax money for themselves and follow- 
cers, Some began to organize trading caravans to the Congo Free State and to 
‘German East Africa, hiring their own porters.” They worked as traders all over 
the Protectorate “right away to Gondokoro.” Others worked as interpreters, 
clerks, builders, craftsmen, and servants, The Baganda engaged in wage la- 
bor showed a keen awareness of appropriate remuneration: one collector lost 
his whole camp of nine hundred workers after he sent one hundred to another 
{employer and one of them returned to tll his fellows that more pay was be- 
ing offered there." 

‘At the beginning of taxation, chiefs fulfilled their protective role by find- 
ing wage labor for their people. Chiefs also sought other means for their fol- 
lowers to obtain tax money. The Lukiiko minutes record that in 1908 the 
‘kangaawo brought 721 “wicker bags” that had been made in his ssaza at the 
request of the provincial commissioner, and later the mugema's people pro- 
Vided one hundred ofa specific type of bed; it appears that these goods were 
sold and the profits returned tothe people who had made them." Poll tax and 
cash wages did not by themselves undermine the kusenga relationship, al- 
‘though, as discussed in Chapter 5, some followers were able to use cash wages 
to obtain some of things they had previously received from chiefs, 

‘Cotton cultivation rapidly became the primary source of rupees for tax. Mis- 
sionares, chiefs, and government officials ll claimed credit fr introducing the 
‘crop. The Protectorate authorities invested a considerable amount of energy and 
Political eaptal in cotton cultivation: the agricultural officer, provincial com- 
missioner, and district officers traveled to promote it, and from at least 1909 
onward chefs were evaluated partly on the basis ofthe amount of cotton grown 
in their ssazas."> The British were so eager to ensure Ganda cultivation of cot- 
ton that men who had “2 good sizeable cotton shamibas” were exempted from 
work for the government in 1908." In addition to growing cotton forsale, Ganda 
traders with bicycles bought people's erops from them at their homes, and oth- 
ers ginned cotton using hand looms." The work of growing cotton was at first 
‘organized as group labor for the chief: the drum was beaten, and people came 
to cultivate, After one or two seasons, cotton cultivation was integrated into 
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Ganda patterns of work as a form of houschold production, from which the 
follower gave a portion to the chief as tribute."* 

Less than a decade after the imposition of poll tax, Protectorate authori- 
ties became frustrated with the amount of labor the tax brought forward. As 
early as 1907 the Lukiiko members fought about their responsibility to find 
‘workers for the Protectorate. Finding people who were able and willing to 
‘work became difficult as soon as people found alternatives to tax. The Lukiiko 
announced in 1907 that all workers should be inspected first by the Lukiiko, 
“so that we can select the fit and unfit ones.” and “we shall pay them for the 
‘work if need be.” Ganda enthusiasm for cotton was one reason people could 
not be found to meet the labor calls of five hundred or more ata times an- 
‘ther was the continuing process of population decline.” Early-twentieth- 
century observers estimated that Buganda had lost one-third ofits population 
Since the early nineteenth century: the decline had been caused by enslave 
‘ment, war, plague, and famine inthe late nineteenth century followed by the 
devastating epidemic of sleeping sickness between 1903 and 1908, Sir Albert 
Cook, medical director of Mmengo Hospital, estimated thatthe epidemic had 
Killed 200,000 of 300,000 people living in the immediate vicinity of Lake 
Victoria. The katikkiro Apolo Kaggwa reported to the Buganda distict com- 
‘missioner that only 250 people remained alive out of 1,542 who had lived on 
Bussiisland.'* The lake shore had been the richest and most densely popu 
lated area of Buganda, but it becarre entirely desolate; no one fished or made 
canoes until repopulation began in 1918." 





Kasanvu Forced Labor 


A diminishing population, the existence of cotton as a relatively benign 
alternative to wage labor, and the uncomfortable and sometimes dangerous 
conditions of work for the Protectorate combined to make volunteer workers 
hard to find. Chiefs who forced people to work were in danger of losing their 
followers, The Protectorate government might have responded by improving 
the wages and accommodation of laborers, but instead Sir Hesketh Bell, gov- 
ermor of Uganda from 1906 to 1909, chose to impose a form of forced labor 
called kasanvu, in which chiefs were required to supply numbers of workers 
(one thousand or more) each month, based on lists of poll tax payers, The 
workers received wages of three rupees per month, but they had no choice 
about having to work. Exemptions were granted only to chiefs and people in 
permanent employment. The word kasanvu means “seven thousand”: the name 
probably is derived from the number of workers required in one of the early 
labor calls 

Kasanvu was rationalized by Protectorate officials as “based on the tradi- 
tional bonds between the chiefs and their subordinates,” and as a means of 
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ni et" contol over their people" Actually it require eh 
take ter people go ou todo work that everyone knew might be dangerous 
and unhealthy. Finding people todo kasanvu undermined chiefship and some 
people's ability to avoid this obligation and make others lable frit tans- 
formed the character of relationships in clans and lineage networks. Gover- 
rors and missionaries were correct in explaining that Ganda people worked 
for chiefs and for the kabaka inorder to demonstrate their respect and alle- 
siance. What they failed 10 acknowledge was tat obligations to the Protec 
torate doubled the amount of work that was required of each person, In 1909, 
people worked for their chief for one month or two rupees, and they did 
‘alo, work for “Bulungi Bwa Ns" the good ofthe country), For one month 
Pall tax forthe Protectorate required five rupees or two months labor, and 
kasanvu was an addtional month's work. In 1912, kasanvu was increased to 
two months when labor need required The hapless Ganda followers who 
had no means of engincering exemptions for themselves were therefore ob 
gated to demonstrate their respect and appreciation for being ruled by labor- 
ing fr five to six months out of every year or ele to work for three to four 
months and pay their tax by selling cotton grown by their wives or other sub- 
ordinates 

In addition to the five to six months a Gnda man was expected to devote to 
lahor for the chie, the kabaka, andthe governor, Christians were expected to 
provide labor to maintain churches and church estates, and candidates for bap- 
tam had to perform personal services, such as garden labor and carrying ire- 
‘wood, for their eatechist. Chiefs, from the ssiza chief in charg of « whole 
province othe lower rank of chielship, wer alo responsible fr fining people 
forthe army, the Carrier Corps, work onthe railroad, and various Protectorate 
schemes such as training of plicemen or apprenticeship inthe public works 
department. In August of 1914, for example, fifty army recruits brought by 
‘Kasujju to the Lukiiko were told “to return to their homes and keep a sharp ear 
for the drum calling them out, so that they can come quickly, without delay 




















‘The Objects of Work in the “New Buganda” 

People called up for kasanvu helped make colonial rule possible by fail 
tating the tours of government oficials. On his fist rp to Kampala in 1906, 
Governor Bell took sixty-six porters. On a longer journey, his caravan con 
sisted of more than two hundred porters to carry tents, furniture, baggage, and 
stores, plus twelve servants and forty policemen. Provincial commissioners, 
district officers, and agricultural and veterinary officers also traveled with an 
entourage. 

Most of Entebbe was built with poll tax or kasanvu labor. Governor Bell 
<escrbed his surprise at the “evidences of comfort and refinement” he found 
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‘when he first arived in 1906, The grounds ofthe deputy commissioner's house 
were almost “an old established English garden” with closely mown lawns, 
and “masses of splendid roses and other familiar flowers growing in pro- 
fusion." Entebbe was maintained, another observer noted, by a “perfect army 
Of native water-cartiers [Who] keep up a constant steam between the Lake 
and the town.” Governor Bell corsidered Government House, not more than 
seven or eight years old at the time, “as ugly and prosaic a building as one 
‘would not wish to see,” and sold itto South Africans to make a hotel. He built 
instead “a really comfortable English house... the big ‘villa’ type with very 
spacious verandahs on the ground floor. The reception rooms are large and 
lofty and nearly every bedroom hes its own private litle balcony command- 
ing views over the lake that will make early breakfast a pure delight." The 
‘governor explained in his diary that “a similar house could not be built in 
England for double the money” (seven thousand pounds sterling). He attrib- 
uted his success to the presence of excellent building materials, the availabilty 
Of skilled Indian artisans at low wages, and the fact that “all the unskilled 
labour has been supplied by natives glad to work for threepence a day [to pay 
their tax] 2% 

In Buganda, service to chiefs ircluded some tasks that counted as contri- 
butions to the one month “luwalo” obligation, and others that had to be per 
formed whenever the need arose. Building roads was a “luwalo” service 
Excellently kept broad roads had been a sign of good government in Buganda, 
and road building had been an event that involved everyone in an area, 
Hattersley observed that “thousands of people—indeed all living within a few 

les on either side of the road"—came with “earth in a basket to heap up 
the raised track.” The kinds of work that had to be performed “for the good 
‘of the country” inereased in colonial Buganda, In 1907 and 1908, chiefs had 
to use the labor owed them to remove everyone from the shore of Lake 
Victoria in an effort to end the sleeping sickness epidemic, build four huge 
hospital settlements for the thousands of infected people, and provide food 
forall of them.” In 1910 the Lukiiko announced its decision that all residents 
‘of each ggombolola (an administrave unit of the newly rationalized Buganda 
‘dministration—smaller than a province and larger than a parish) were re- 
{quired to construct the ggombolola office and private laine, clear a site for 
European or other distinguished visitors to camp, and clear a site for porters; 
the printed announcement admonished that “the place must be Kept clean 10 
prevent disease spreading among those who come to the site to work." 

‘Any man unlucky enough to live in a ssaza where malo land was being 
surveyed might be required to cut boundary lines for the surveying team, TWo 
thousand people had been involved in this work for the six months in 1910 
and 1911 when the survey passed :hrough Busiro."® One of the early survey- 
ors described the departure of a surveying party from Entebbe: 
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Figure 6.1. A survey caravan, ca, 1908. (Royal Commonwealth Sacety Archives, 
imbridge University 





After much shouting by the headmen and with much harmless flourishing 
‘of whips the procession would be got under way, led by a drummer with a 
leopard-skin apron and befeathered cap, and flanked by thee askaris cary 
ing ancient Snider rifles. For a mile or soa jog tot would be kept up, the 
more exuberant ofthe porters dancing from the head tothe tal ofthe Tine 
and back. But soon the safari would settle down to a steady march, spirits 
boeing kept up by a song from the vocalist ofthe party wit a chorus in which 
all joined.” 











In 1914 the Lukiiko discussed the problem of chiefs’ inability to find people 
‘willing to do the heavy labor involved in the survey. They forbade recruitment 
of laborers for any other purpose in any area where the surveyors were work- 
ing, and discussed paying the workers. The Lukiiko members (who were the 
‘owners of the land being surveyed and who would have had to Find the money 
for wages) in the end decided that the difficult labor of boundary cutting was 
part of the kusenga obligation: “It has been found impossible to pay these men, 
Because they themselves are Baganda and use the land for the growing of 
crops from which they derive eash. Further, they have been doing the job very 
well in the past, without any trouble.” If there were not enough tenants on 
some estates to do the work, they would have to be surveyed ata later time.™* 

‘Ganda chief’ had, in the past, been responsible for feeding people travel- 
ing through their territory on the kabaka’s business. Gifts of food were a token 
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of allegiance, and the exact components of gifts were carefully noted by the 
LLukiiko: “Stanislaus Mugwanya has presented the Kabaka with 800 bunches 
of matoke and seven goats”; and on another occasion, "14 cattle, 46 goats, 
300 chicken, and 700 miwumbo of food” were presented to the ssaza chief 
‘and Leaky. Ssaza chiefs wiote to Entebbe to inform Protectorate officers of 
the insult they had suffered wher rival chiefs had presented gifts that were 
{00 small, However, it was clearly impossible for chiefs to continue to feed 
everyone who passed through their territory. Chiefs developed complex new 
rules regarding who received food freely and who was obliged to pay. Dis 
putes over feeding travelers were heard in the Lukiiko in 1905: a subsidiary 
chief who had refused to supply food to Simon Bitalo, sent out by the Lukiiko 
“to catch bugs and ticks," was summoned to account for his failure. Another 
representative of the Lukiiko told that he had been denied food by the chief 
[Nankere, who told him to look for it himself, But then he was stopped by a 
European, who “told me to stop Icoking for food myself as people would say 
it was the European himself getting the food by those methods." In 1907, 

{country postman” carried strings of cowie shells around his neck for 
buying food.*” Lower-level chiefs were responsible for organizing the food 
for a rest camp, but travelers were expected to pay for the food that was pro- 
vided.** Women followers provided the food and cooked it; itis difficult to 
determine whether women received payment for their work, or whether re- 
quiring followers to supply food was another source of income for chiefs 
Finding, preparing, and carrying the food required by large numbers of trav- 
elers was a significant new burden on Ganda chiefs and their followers, even 
when they received a token cash remuneration. Daudi Basudde explained 10 
the English-language readership of the Uganda Herald in 1921 that peasants 
expected to hear from their chiefs “that next month you will go to give your 
tum at the Government’ forced labour, now you must take a bunch of bananas 

















to where the District Commissioner who is on tour has camped, a distance 
of fifteen miles away, and get in return one penny for it!" 
Within the calculus of reciprocal obligation, it was essential that Ganda 





chiefs show proper hospitality to visiting Protectorate officials, and to this end 
their people made elaborate preparations to accommodate visitors. A. R. 
Morgan, the frst cotton inspector, described the procul: he was met atthe 
border of each ssaza by the chief, taken tothe rest camp, where he was given 
chickens, eggs, and bananas, and, alter his visit, escorted to the boundary of 
the ssaza, where he was met by the next chief. He remembered that “the cour- 
tesy and kindness of the chiefs was at times almost embarrassing.“ On one 
‘occasion when a lower-level chief felt he had not been assisted by others to 
provide hospitality tothe visiting governor, the Lukiiko responded: 








‘Thanks for your letter in which you accuse the chiefs in your county, We 
hhave already decided the case against them. They were very wrong. And 
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‘we, Lukko members, were very wrong for not sending chefs inthe county 
to meet Mr. Balozi, We understand our guilt, next time we shall send them 
to greet Balozi. Thank you for doing so many jobs and for seing the Balozi 
safely out of your county. Kibali told us how much work you had to do. 


A properly greeted official was provided with quantities of food, and lodg- 
ing suitable to the prestige of the guest had to be built forthe occasion. Gov- 
‘emor Bell described his camp on a safari in 1906: 





‘The camp we are occupying tonight is very pretty and has been constructed 
specially for me by the Chief ofthe locity. It isa very elaborate aff 
‘Although we are only to occupy it for a night, a very handsome kibanda 
has been built for my ovn accommodation, and is substantial enowgh to 
last fora couple of years. I is about 25 feet by 18 and made of logs and 
reeds, The roof and walls ate beautifully thatched and the floor of beaten 
clay is strewn with a thick layer of sweet-scented lemon-grass. Smaller 
pavilions have been provided for my staff and such a number of huts, for 
kitchens and servants, that the place is quite a village, 1am told that, all 
through my journey, I shall find similar accommodation, wherever I stop, 
even if it be only fora few hours’ rest 





In Ganda terms of the meaning of work, the investment ofa chiel’s people's 
labor in building elaborate camps for “Bwana Balovi” ought to yield returns 
‘of gratitude and an obligation to demonstrate reciprocal consideration on the 
part of the ruler. The Ganda intention that labor would maintain social con- 
nections did not translate well, however, and Bell recorded in his diary that 
the chief who had provided the camp “would expect no payment beyond a 
few words of thanks” and speculated that “these delightful conditions” would 
last “only so long as labour costs practically nothing." 





Responding to Overwhelming Labor Demands 


Buganda underwent tremendous transformations in the decades following 
the consolidation of power by Protestant chiefs and their British allies. Euro- 
pean residents tended to explain these changes in terms of the presence of 
things familia to them: brick houses with tin roofs, everyone in church dressed 
in cloth, commerce in Kampala, and jam for sale at a teasonable price. For 
Baganda, the most significant change in this time was not cloth or the substi- 
tution of rupees for cowries, but the vastly increased amounts of work people 
hhad to do. Women had incorporated planting, weeding, harvesting, and car- 
tying cotton into their agricultural work calendar. Men had added months of 
productive work for the Protectorate to the months of productive work they 
hhad already been doing for chiefS. Adding o the strain on Ganda productivity 
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\was a partial withdrawal of the productive capacities of children: 35,000 were 
reported to be in school in 1909, and $0,000 in 1913 3° 

‘The increased work meant a deterioration in people's standard of living 
Missionaries, more than other outsiders, noticed the changes in daily lite for 
Bugunda ereuted by these intensified work demands, One Mill Hill Father 
‘observed that conversion decreased precipitously with taxation, because men 
no longer haa time to attend religious instruction." In 1910 the Church Mis- 
sionary Society annual report to the Protectorate regarding religion and edu- 
cation stated that the number of baptized Christians and of people offering 
to teach had declined as a result of “the forced labour and numberlss calls 
‘the common people: Ganda houses, which had been admired by foreign- 
cers inthe 1870s for their sturdy construction and neat appearance, now seemed 
to be poorly made. The production and quality of domestic products, such as 
mats, baskets, pottery, and bark cloth, declined.** Sources of protein and 
variety in the Ganda diet were reduced when women eliminated one of two 
annual plantings of millet and simsim and men stopped fishing in floodwater 
during the rainy season in order to find time for eatin cultivation 

Baganda found a number of different ways to circumvent excessive de- 
‘mands on thei labor that were making it impossible for them to maintain the 
‘quality of their lives. In an unusual case in 1915, a young man refused the 
request of the assistant of the ssaza chief Kaggo to carry loads of dried ba- 
nanas forthe provincial commissioner. He insisted on being brought before 
the Lukiiko, where he claimed he was from Busoga, named Tenywa son of 
Kikwaku, and therefore he should not have to cary the loads. But one mem 
ber stood up “to say how the boy was brought up at his home and is perfectly 
Ganda and that the names he has given are not his correct names." His uncle 
and mother testified against him, he admitted he was lying, and the Lukiiko 
then “imposed ten lashes t0 be beaten to the boy for his resistance, bad 
behaviour towards his superior and hypocrisy." A more common strategy Was 
‘migration. Bishop Tucker, whose articulate and passionate defense of Afri- 
ean rights often discomfited his ov missionary flock, claimed that in its ist 
‘year kasanvu had led to the depopulation of Buganda due to the migration of 
large numbers of young men.* Ths trend continued. In 1914 a district of- 
ficer reported, “The natives find that so much is required of them, what with 
Iabour obligations to the chiefs and the Government and increased taxation 
that life is searcely worth living in their own country. Many therefore go 10 
East Africa [Kenya] and neighbouring Provinces where less is required of 
them" Moving onto church land was at first a means of mitigating the 
kasanvu obligation, because the church controlled kasanvu labor of is ten- 
ants until 1917, and asked them vo do work that was close to home. When 
church tenants had to perform kasanvu as well as church labor, people con- 
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sidered living on church land wo bea disadvantage and began to leave." People 
migrated to avoid Kasanvu labor as ong asthe Taw was in force the year fle 
lowing the abolition of kasanvu, statistics collected on the population of 
Buganda showed an increase for the first ime.* 

People also tied to obtain exemptions om kasanvu labor, which was the 
most onerous labor obligation because it took people far away from their 
homes, disrupted their ordinary life, and ened staying in uncomfortable and 
ofien unsanitary conditions. Unlike poll tx, kasanvu obligations could not 
be bought off with a payment of income from cotton. People therefore tried 
to tur themselves into “permanent employees,” as three consecutive months 
‘of employment was the one legal means cf exemption. One stategy was to 
take employment at a sugar or rubber plantation: apparently many people at 
{tempted to obtain documentation oftheir employment without actually work- 
ing. Owning land automatically confered the status of a chef, and obtaining 
this exemption from kasanvu was probably the most compelling motivation 
for purchase of small plots of land. Holding the postion of a lower-level chief, 
steward of an important chief, oF “church kaikkiro” gave a man exemption 
from kasanvu. People volunteered to be teachers, church wardens, and 
catechiss because these were considered forms of permanent employment. 
(When kasanvu was abolished in 1922, the churches experienced serious di 
ficulties filling these postions.) Amtisans skilled in new trades and eras were 
considered self-employed, but specialists in Ganda crafts apparently did not 
‘obiain exemptions. Thus, Bricklayers, tailors, and carpenters could Tabor at 
thee trades instead of performing kasanvu, but wood carvers, smiths, and 
canoe makers could not. 

















‘Workers to Replace Missing Men: Immigrants and Independent 
Ganda Women 


Immigrants from other parts of Uganda, and later from the Belgian Congo, 
became a major part ofthe workforce in Buganda. in his detailed study doc 

menting this process, P.G. Powesland suggests that immigrants working for 
low waxes and for food fit ito the place in Ganda households that had for 
merly been occupied by slaves captured from neighboring peoples. Like slaves 
a generation earlier, immigrant workers were treated as extensions ofthe fam- 
ily and gave prestige to the person who employed them.* Powesland estimates 
that in 1913, three thousand Banyoro were working for Baganda or for set 
ters in Buganda, During World War I, Baganda employed Basoga, Banyoro, 
Batoro, and Bagishu and Kavirondo, according to Hamu Mukasa 
Banyarwanda began to emigrate from the Belgian Congo following famine 
in 1923 and the imposition by Belgian authorities of a policy of compulsory 
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cultivation of particular erops in 1924. Immigrants came to Buganda from 
every direction, passing up employment opportunities elsewhere in the Pro- 
tectorte because they preferred the conditions of employment with Bagand 

‘The doubling of labor demands, along with the new possiblities created 
by eash payment for cotton, caused a profound shift in the pattem of Ganda 
households: women began to control land independently. Although Baganda 
already had the word nnakyeyombekedde for a woman who controlled land 
independently of men, female landholding appears to have become much more 
‘common in the first decades ofthe twentieth century. With the advent of cot- 

ifs and landowrers began to give ebibanja, the plots of land 
to farm that indicated a relationship of reciprocal obligation, to women who 
were not attached to men. For example, Exinama Sebanditia explained that 
her mother had been widowed in 1909, andthe brothers of her husband were 
hostile to her, so she found a chief who gave her a kibanja in return for her 
commitment to grow cotton for him. 

Concer in Luganda newspapers over chiefs giving and to women suggests 
that this became a common practice. In 1925 a writer to Ebifa complained 
that the number of bannakyevombekedde (women who control land indepen- 
dently) was the same as the numberof men in te villages, and that all women 
wanted to leave their husbands and to be fee to grow cotton on their own 
behalf. He urged that authorities should prevent women from moving freely 
and growing cotton if they had no husband.” Complaints in Munno, the 
Catholic newspaper, in 1927 describe the threat of bannakyeyombekedde to 
families: women who left husbands to grow cotton on their own were relue- 
tant to return to their husbands, and thei fathers and brothers had no influ- 
‘ence over them, The writer blamed the problem on chiefs who gave land to 

‘Women may have chosen to become the tenant of a chiefflandowner over 
being the wife ofa tenant as a result of houschold tensions created by the new 
work of planting, weeding, harvesting, and carrying cotton, At fist, cotton 
cultivation was women's work because it was agricultural and therefore in 
women's sphere: in 1910 the agricultural office reported matter-of-fact that 
women grew the crop. Twenty years late, agricultural officers recorded that 
women in Buganda were no longer growing cotton for their husbands: Lucy 
Mair wrote that women grew cotton for themselves, but a wife could leave a 
husband who expected her to cultivate cotton for hima This fundamental tan 

inthe assignment of domestic labor suggests a struggle between Ganda 
men and women that might well have motivated women to choose to control 
land on their own account when the option became available, The renegotia- 
tion of the gendered division of labor in which women succeeded in freeing 
themselves from the obligation of growing cotton for their husbands must have 
hheen acrimonious: it drew comments from foreign men, a group not usually 
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attuned to conditions within the Ganda household. Writing in 1907, C. W. 
Hattersley drew a parallel between Gands women and feminine agitators in 
his own society: “The men have to do more, for women ‘suffragettes’ have 
appeared. These insist that, if they are not supplied with European clothing — 
that is, white calico or coloured clothes—the banana supply for the family 
will stop: they will no longer cultivate, but go off and get work as labourers, 
and earn money with which to clothe themselves satisfactorily." Eighteen 
years later, the American Raymond Buell responded to the concern that “the 
burden upon the native women hay been increased as a result of the cotton 
industry” by arguing that “preparing the ground for cotton planting, as well 
as cotton picking require very little work ofan exacting nature.” He suggested, 
“In view ofthe growing indolent ‘feminism’ of many Buganda women, which 
has been produced by sudden wealth, it would scem that a litte honest work 
[cultivating cotton for their husbands} would do them good."** 

Although there are no direct references to cotton in the slim documenta- 
tion of gender relations in Buganda before 1920, domestic tensions are very 
apparent. In 1905, Bulazi Bulezi bit off his wife’s ear because she had fed 
her lover twice in his house, and received three hundred cowties from him; 
Balironda was speared to death when he attempted to set fire to the home of 
the man he thought had taken his wife; Adamu Kiyonagu was fined by the 
LLukiiko for tying his wife up with ropes to get her to confess that she had 
hhad an abortion." Zakaliya Maganga tried for months to get his wife to re- 
‘urn to him, and never succeeded, although he got the Lukiiko to threaten to 
imprison the wives of the brother with whom Zakaliya thought she was hi 
ing, if they failed to produce her." In 1909, Lwabaka Nambi, the daughter 
‘of Kisingri, one of the most powerful chiefs ofthe time, left her husband and 
refused to return unless he stopped bringing beer and women into her house 
‘and beating her, or until he gave her five hundred rupees in compensation.*” 
A laconic notation in the Lukiiko record in 1916 tells the story of a woman 
named Muwanika who got into a quarrel with her husband in 1916. He asked 
her to bring him ten cents (one-tenth of a rupee), but “because the wife was 
feeling unwell, she did not wish to give it to him in a respectful manner (knee! 
ing down on both knees)” Instead, she threw it out the door toward him. “This 
resulted in a quarrel between the parties for not respecting him.” The neigh: 
bors were compelled to separate them, but “a little while later” Muwanika 
picked up a stick and hit her husband on the head, then she ran into the house, 
hid behind the door, and stabbed him in the chest with a knife when he en- 
tered, He died while the neighbors were raising an alarm, and Muwanika set 
the house on fire The Lukiiko noted in 1916 that “a lost woman has been 
found on Nakasero road,” and it decided to return the woman to her father, 
where her husband could find her if he was sill interested. The “lost” woman 
hhad apparently been taking care of herself for the two years since she had 
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“disappeared from her husband;” but her own intentions forthe future were 
not considered by the Lukiiko.” 

‘The woman who had disappeared from her husband two years earlier and 
the wife Zakaliya Maganga was unable to recover may have been among the 
‘women who oblained ebibanja from chiefs and mailo owners. People who 
controlled land had many good reasons to include independent women among 
their followers. Giving land to women who wanted it increased the income 
‘ofthe land-allocator: a this time landlondfchefs received one-tenth (and some- 
times more) of u tenant's voton crop.” Competition w attract followers was 
imense: men had left Buganda in order to avoid labor and taxes. Wage labor 
for the colonial government and trade also removed men from rural life. Each 
mailo purchaser needed to populate his land with followers, so the accelerat- 
ing process of land sale also inereased the need for followers. Women ten- 
‘nts may have been preferable to men, because women were not called up 
for kasanvu or obligated to pay poll tax, so they were more available to do 
the chief's work. Although Tuwalo had traditionally been a male obligation 
in the Ganda gendered division of labor, women were observed to be doing 
most of the road work in 1910.” 

Its possible that chiefS were motivated to acquire female tenants a this 
time beeause there were more unattached adult women than there had been 
previously. The sleeping sickness epidemic was said to have killed seven times 
‘more men than women.” Sexually transmitted diseases, which had become 
rampant in Buganda with the caravan trade, probably caused women to be cast 
‘off by their husbands because they had not had children. Men also avoided 
marriage and a settled home as a strategy to avoid poll tax and kasanvu obi 
zations. Women may also have become independent controllers of a plot of 
land after traditional divorce imposed as a requirement for their husband's 
baptism. Christian men had to divorce all but one wife in order to be baptize. 
Although the regents and missionary leaders claimed that this would cause 
no hardship forthe women who were to be divoreed, afew renegade mission- 
aries argued that women who were discarded ceased to be under the control, 
‘of any men.” In a social context in which women felt aggrieved by the new 
burdens of cotton cultivation, men were absent to avoid labor or absent doing 
labor, and chiefs were looking for followers, it makes sense that wonven be- 
gan 0 attach themselves to chiefs on their own, 

In addition to becoming followers of chiefs, women were sometimes 
ranted mailo or bought mao, giving them the chieflike status of other malo 
land holders. The Lukiiko recorded sales of land to women, the granting of 
surpluses after survey to women who asked for them, and transactions in 
‘hich one woman land owner passed on her land to another woman land 
owner Petero Kyegulumiza, a lower-level chief in Ssingo, sold land to a 
‘woman, Azedi Nakaima, but then ought two cases against her inthe Fkiko, 
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claiming that “she went and took all my headquarters." The Lukiiko resolved 
the case in her favor in February 1914: it had sent representative to look at 
the land and did not think Petero had any cause for complaint.” 

Royal women had always controlled lend independently in Buganda, but 
those women had not had children. Women's ability to attach to a chief by 
themselves, and not as the productive workers attached to husbands, posed 
‘challenges to Ganda society that were not easily esolved. When women pulled 
away from husbands and brothers to become the tenants of chiefs indepen- 
dently, who was responsible to take care of those women in hard times? If 
women who had attached to chiefs by themselves had children, to which lin- 
‘eage units did the children belong? The partial unbinding of the household 
was one of the most profound consequences of the intensification of labor 
‘demands in colonial Buganda. 

Perhaps the most poignant miscommunication between Baganda and their 
British friends-tumned-protectors had to do with the meaning of labor. Ganda 
chiefs trusted Hesketh Bell, the governor who initiated kasanvu. James Mit 
the katikkir of Bunyoro, remembered that “he was very much liked by the 
people on account of his consideration and attention to their needs. He would 
‘on all occasions consult the interests of the people of the Protectorate. His 
laws and other official pronouncements were a true reflection of the sympa- 
thetic interest that he took in the people of Uganda." Chiefs showed their 
Positive feelings for Bell through offering him huge numbers of well-mustered 
workers. Bell, on his pat, had the sensitivity to notice what was being done 
for him: he searched out the back of his camp, where “quite a small moun- 
tain” of food was being prepared, and he appreciated the beauty of the 
‘commodations made for him and the quality ofthe roads that were built. The 
labor made available by the Ganda chiefs was one half ofa pledge of mutual 
assistance; but what Bell perceived, and wrote about in his journal, was cheap 
labor, wonderful productive work that cost practically nothing. Yet the costs 
for Buganda of kasanvu—Bell's formalization of the labor that had been of- 
fered to him by chiefs—were extremely, almost incalculably high. 

On May 1, 1909, Bell left Uganda after a Baraza in Kampala, The Ganda 
regents and chiefs had arranged a special farewell surprise—as he stepped out 
of the subcommissioner’s house, “a big drum was beaten on one of the 
Kampala hills, and in an instant thousands of torches broke into a blaze” For 
the entire six-mile joumey to the Kampala port, his car passed under an arch 
‘made by thousands of Ganda men holding up torches of flaming reeds and 
shouting “Webuale” (thank you).”” Torch light had represented the power of 
rulers in Buganda: the chiefs had made use of the allegiance they had 
cultivated in their followers and their organizational skills to create a stun- 
ring statement ofthe importance ofthe governor and the place ofthe Baganda 
as his loyal followers. Neither Bell nor the government he represented 
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Figure 6.2 Governor Bell’ farewell 1909, Governor Bell failed to recognize the 
request for reciprocal respect and consideration implicit in the Ganda chiefs’ com- 
mand of the labor required to create a sixmile-long torch-it arch to bid him fare- 
well. Governor Bell experienced theusands of men calling aut “thank you" as a 
remarkable contrast between his own modernity and the Baganda “sil n the ea 

list stages of social progres.” The llustrated London News catia picture of the 
scene, as described by Bell, on October 9, 1909. (C, Cuneo, reproduced in Bell 
Glimpses of a Govemors bile, 205 





recognized the social contract inherent in the action of the Baganda, and the 
implementation of kasanvu over the following years entirely undermined the 
patterns of assistance and obligation that had made that event possible 


THE DETERIORATION OF RECIPROCAL OBLIGATION 





When chiefs began to implement poll tax and kasanvu, they did so follow. 
ing the expectations of reciprocal obligation: a chief had to treat his follow. 

ers reasonably well in order to prevent them from secking better conditions 
under a different chief. Abundance of land had increased because of popula- 
tion decline; even though the creation of mailo had tured chiefs’ followers 
into tenants land scarcity was nota factor in Buganda until much later in the 
refore had to offer protection in order to retain follow. 

cers. In the 1890s, chiefs had protected followers by refusing to provide labor 
to Europeans who had reputations for being excessively harsh.” During the 
negotiation of the Uganda Agreement, one of the regents’ frst queries had 
‘concerned exemptions for sick, old, and disabled people. In 1904 Samviri 
Mukasa exempted three thousand 2eople for age, disease, or physical defor 
mity. The district commissioner found this number unacceptably high and 








‘century. Chiefs 
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insisted that all the exempted people repor to Kampala to prove their disab 
ity; but then when the people came to him, in groups of several hundred, he 
relented and upheld Mukasa's exemptions 

Retaining followers by treating them well was impossible for chiefs in the 
new Buganda, Protectorate authorities ecuntered chiefs’ tendency to grant 
large numbers of tax exemptions by making chief" salaries a proportion of 
the taxes they collected. Chiefs had actually supported this change, which 
conformed with their notion ofchiefship. However, calls for incidental labor, 
poll tax, and especially kasanvu led to such massive emigration that many 
chiefs lacked people to tax. In 1910, Lukiiso members made accusations that 
‘others had allegedly collected tax from olé people and “made sick men go to 
Kampala These complaints suggest tha: older and less healthy people had 
begun to be taxed 

Meeting the incidental labor requirements of the Protectorate, especially 
4s demands intensified during World War I, also undermined the protective 
role of chiefs. In 1914 the ssaza chief Kasujju wrote to ask the Lukiiko 
whether he should give food tothe contingent of soldiers in his district orto 
the land surveyors. In some agombololas of his province, people were eating 
‘hanana roots, and “this reason i why T want the Lukiko to decide" The same 
chief wrote reporting that he had only obtained four of the eight men he had 
been ordered to find for police duties, Because “they fear being beaten while 
under training.” He suggested that it would be better for the Kabaka to find 
someone to train the police there in his ssaza. The Lukiiko replied that “we 
have not been pleased about that excuse” and decided to reprimand him In 
February 1916 the ssaza chief Kitunzi was reprimanded for “selecting” men 
for recruitment into the army but then failing to provide food for them while 
they were waiting for transportation, which did notarive.™ The ssaza chief 
Kaggo came into conflict with nine men whom he had “selected for enlist 
ment in the forces.” The medica officer had disqualified them as unfit, so 
Kaggo sent them to the district commissioner to cary his loads. The men 
‘complained that if they were disqualified from the army, they were unfit to 
‘do any hard work, but the Lukiiko agreed with their chief and told the men 
to report back to the kaggo and then go to cary te district commissioner's 
loads In these circumstances, Ganda men experienced few incentives to 
remain the followers of ther chief 

{A further disruption of the practice of power through pledged obligation 
occurred through a series of actions by Protectorate authorities that had the 
effect of removing followers from chiels by administrative Fat. In 1908, Pro- 
tectorate authorities rationalized the varied, complex hierarchies of lower evel 
chiefs into @ uniform system of ssazas (provinces), szombololas (districts), 
and mulukas (parishes) Chiefship became entirely territorial replacing the 
previous system of overlapping allegiances that was only partially related to 
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‘where people lived. In Ganda political units of the past, tribute and taxes had 
fowed through chains of allegiance from tax and tribute payers to their par- 
ticular superiors, who were not always the ax or tribute superiors of their 
neighbors. Ganda logic about taxation endured for afew more years despite 
the profound imervention by the Protectorate: purchasers of land continued 
tobe able to choose which chief they would be under for administrative pur- 
poses. Thus in 1912, D. W. Cooper complained, “shambas situated inthe cen- 
ter of one division are not ruled by the chief ofthe division in which they are 
situated, but arbitrarily placed under the administration of the chief chosen 
by the owner of the land.” Many people also managed to hold chiefships in 
more than one ssaza where they owned mailo land until 1917, when the British 
authorities insisted that peopl resign all but one oficial postion. ® 

Alter the district commissioner pushed territorial based chiefship through 
te Lukiiko, a procession of chiefs who had lost their followers pleaded for 
their return, Nsege the mumyuka (second most important chief) of Bulemeezi 
brought a case against his superior, the kangaawo, saying “in the beginning 
Thad many people but when Gombotola Mutuba IV was deducted off my saza 
[remained with only 1,847 Poll Tax payers also 40 people of mine were trans- 
ferred to Mukuma.” The kangaawo argued that Nsege had accepted the 
changes when they were made in front of the Lukiko and the district com- 
missioner, adding “now I don't see any reason to alter this arrangement and 
I don't accept ths alteration." The Lukiko sided withthe chief who felt he 
‘was wronged, however, and transferred back wo him the 40 people who had 
been given to another chief, and 353 from Kikabi “because of his old age,” 
siving Nsege 2,200.” People who were third, fourth, or lower in the chiefly 
hierarchy of a province pleaded to have thee inferior chefs, and the people 
underneath those chiefs, restored to them.” The Lukiiko counted, hoarded, 
and assigned tax-paying followers carefully: when one parish eased to have 
enough people to merit a chef, it tried to reassign that chef to another par 
ish. Some of the cases concerned disputes involving people whose author- 
ity in the old Buganda had come from a remembered relationship with the 
Jabaka. Balazi, of Kasebuti village, complained that Ppookino, ssaza chief 
of Buddu, should have made him a second-level mutuba chief, because “he 
‘was a longtime servant of the Kahaka." The ppookino's representative pro= 
tested that Balaz did not have any people in his area, and it could not have 
been fair to appoint him a chief when Kasiyaine who had already 10 people 
in is area was also a chief 

Forcing people todo all the work demanded by the Protectorate made chiefs 
"unpopular and motivated people to leave the district, but not forcing them to 
do it incured the displeasure of British offical. The ssuza chefs were caught 
in the middle, as Stanislaus Mugwanya complained, “treated like a pad (the 
cl of banana fiber which people placed on their heads to cary loads) which 
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is pressed on both sides”"” For example, Jeswa Kate Mugema, one of the most 
popular chiefs, was reprimanded, along wt his subordinates, for “slackness 
in the collection of Poll Tax and carriers forthe Belgian Carrier Corps™ 
‘There is some suggestion in the records of the Lukiiko and in the Buganda 
annual reports thatthe Lukiiko chiefs solved their dilemma by blaming lower- 
level chiefs, but leaving them in power:* 

Lower-level chiefs were required to implement demands for work to be 
done or labor to be supplied. When they failed, they were reprimanded and 
fined. Chiefs reported on the inadequacies of their inferiors to their fellow 
LLukiiko members: “Mumyuka (second-level subordinate) is lazy i his off- 
cial duties, does not obey the orders, and when ordered to pay ines does not 
pay same. When instructed to provide kasanvu he does not move very 
quickly." The ssaza chief of Kyagawe reported that his sabagabo (third-level 
subordinate) “who is supposed to select men of Kasanvu from his area has not 
cared to do so for atleast three years." The ssaza chief Mukwenda reported 
to the Lukiiko that all his ggombolola (subdistrict) chiefs were doing well 
except the sabagabo, who “when ordered to present kasanvu ... only pre- 
sented 5 compulsory porters and 2 askaris the same subchief was deficient 
inhis obligations because “all ‘bulungi bwansi’ [customary communal labor] 
roads in the area are fully covered with grass.”* 

While higher-level chiefs readily criticized their subordinates for failure to 
supply labor. it is revealing to note that they were more hesitant to impose 
fines. Almost all harsh fines seem fo have heen imposed at the specific re- 
quest of Europeans, or in response to a failure at work that was immediately 
apparent to Europeans. Ggombolola and muluka chiefs were fined for not 
supplying food to surveyors, for not weeding around government rubber trees 
(a five-rupee fine in 1908), for arresting “permanent people” because they had 
not done kasanvu (a twenty-rupee fine that was specifically requested by the 
“very annoyed" district commissioner in 1914), for not placing surveyors 
beacons (a twenty-rupee fine in 1915), for not being present at the auditing 
of the ggombolola’s books because of attending a funeral (a fifteen-rupee fine 
in 1915), and for taking too long to find people to carry the luggage of three 
Europeans staying ata rest house (a twenty-five-rupee fine commuted to ten 
rupees by the Lukiiko in 1916)” In contrast the fine on a chief whose men 
got into a fight over an insulting comment that should have been taken as a 
joke was five rupees in 1915." Conflicts arose in the Lukiiko over who 
should pay particular fines: the chief responsible for having the work done, 
oF the deputy who was to execute his orders. Ssaza chiefs were fined by the 
provincial commissioner, or part of their portion of poll tax was withheld, 
{heir performance was considered “unsatisfactory."!"" 

‘Competition among chiefs for followers in the context of constant Protec 
torate demands eventually undermined the fundamental premise ofthe Ganda 
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practice of power: that people could leave a chief who made onerous demands. 
Freedom of movement was progressively restricted, so that it became quite 
difficult for people to leave a chief, however badly he treated his followers 
An early step inthis process was that those planning to move could not leave 
their old homes until they had paid their poll tax and buswlu, as Apolo 
Kaggwa explained to Lukitko members, “because the government is very fond 
‘of taxes.” At that time, in 1908, a fine of two rupees was added tothe five- 
rupee tax if people had not paid on time." In 1914 the Lukiiko decided to 
require people to carry tax receipt with them at all times from Novernber 31 
to March 31; anyone who did not have a tax receipt would be arrested. The 
upheaval of World War I apparently created alarming possibilities: the Lukitko 
records note a warning tothe ssaza chiefs “to take special precautions to see 
that tax money should not decrease because of “soldiers” The kangaawo, head 
of the Buganda military volunteer corp, was told to find out “whether in the 
army of soldiers there are some who have not yet paid their taxes. These 
should be made to pay quickly before going out to fight”! Since people 
‘could leave districts where the Lukiko’s rules were applied strictly in favor 
of districts whose chiefs were more lenient, a further layer of coercive mea 
sures was implemented specifically to restrict people’s movement. In Febru- 
ary 1916 the ssaza chief of Buyaga received permission to follow men to their 
new homes in Kyaggwe to collect the poll tax they had failed to pay before 
they migrated from his ssaza."™ Kezekiya Gamyuka left Busuju when he was 
selected for kasanvu in 1917, and went to Butambala, However, his former 
‘chief found him there and arrested him: the Lukiiko gave the former chief, 
the kitunsi, permission to try him for moving away." In 1918 the Lukitko 
passed a resolution providing that any person leaving Buganda had to have a 
Permit from his ggombolola chief." 

‘One cost of colonial labor was that Ganda chief ship deteriorated into some- 
thing that had the same set of names but meant something entirely different 
than it had meant in the past. The premise of reciprocal obligation disappeared 
when people were legally constraned from moving. Attaching oneself to a 
chief had little meaning if there was no possibilty of leaving that chief. At 
the same time, the chiefly role of balancing labor demands against the abil- 
ity of followers to supply it had been replaced by a new chiefly role, described 
by the provincial commissioner as “using to the full the powers given them 
toenforce obedience and respect to the authorities" The new chief was part 
‘of a vertical flow of power from the Protectorate down tothe people, enforced 
by fines, imprisonment, and lashes. The orientation of olde chiefs toward cach 
‘ther, seeking alliances and assessing the relative strength and attractiveness 
to followers of their peers, had been entirely effaced. The records of the 
Lukiiko from the first years of colonial rule reveal the independent though 
and aetion that had characterized an earlier generation of Ganda rulers. At that 
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time, chiefs’ superiors begged for their cooperation, they didnot assume it 
‘The Lukiiko wrote toa chief who had disappointed them, “You should come 
as soon as you have read this leter with the numbers of people you have 
evicted from the lake, the numbers ae wanted. Because you have been called 
Ww come So many tes but you never Came, You MUS come as OOH Bs you 
can this time." Stanislaus Mugwanya made a show of his disagreement with 
the Lukiiko in 1908, when during a quarrel he refused 10 attend or even to 
send a message. His explanation, when he was asked for one, was that “he 
had no penel atthe time to reply." As the colonial ordcrof things became 
entrenched, the Lukiko did not make requests so politely, and chiefs did not 
dare 10 show any reluctance to obey. 

Land was the one arena of authority thatthe Lukicko kept firmly in its grasp 
throughout the first decades ofthe twentieth century. During the years in which 
Ganda chiefs attempted to develop & workable relationship with the Prtes- 
torate, the Lukiiko was vigilant in its contol overland. In 1909 Protectorate 
authorities forced the land law (survey) through the Lulkiiko, which would 
have made all pieces of land unclaimed at survey into Crown land. The 
LLukiiko responded to this threat by prearranging Ganda owners for any land 
that might be declared surplus in the areas being surveyed. They also engaged 
lawyer who argued that the new law was contrary tothe Uganda Agreement 
‘of 1900. In 1911 the newly appointed governor, Sir Frederick Jackson, took 
the Ganda side against his own legal advisers, saying, “we now find that we 
have, fom the point of view of the quality ofthe waste and uncultivated land, 
{gt the worst of the bargain. But that bargain was of our own making." The 
Lukiko continued to assign leftover pieces of mailo until the mid-1920s, 
adjudicated between rival claimants, deciéed who could or could not sell thei 
mailo, and divided out all the small pieces that became available asthe land 
survey passed through each ssaza. As colonial involvement in taxation and 
in the government of Buganda diminished the power of chiefs in some areas, 
the members ofthe Lukiiko continued to demonstrate their authority though 
their total contol over the allocation of land" 

Despite their control overland, chiefs lost the esteem of their people when 
they took actions that seemed uncaring and unjust. Stuck between British and 
Ganda criteria of chiefly behavior, Ganda chiefs tried various strategies to hold 
on to theie status. Joswa Kate Mugema—chief of an important and populous 
ssaza who also had considerable traditional authority—was one of handful 
‘who maintained ther prestige by teating followers well and refusing to fol 
low directives that they considered wrong. Apolo Kagawa attempted to ere- 
ate a Ganda equivalent ofthe House of Lords that would enshrine the special 
status of the largest landowners. A more common strategy was for chiefs 10 
‘demonstrate their high position with objects they rode bicycles (a few fol- 
lowers ran hehind to push them up hill), and later motorcycles: they built 
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brick houses with in roots, they had clocks and crockery."= ‘The governor's 
uniform had “a good deal of gold lace on the chest and coat tails,” and the 
lark sik Khancus of the Lukiho members were “trimmed with gold braid"* 
‘Chiefs’ attempts to symbolically assert the position of honor that they had lost 
in realty were not successful. Displays of wealth might demonstrate a chief's 
authority, but they could not create authority when chiefs were not behaving 
according to Ganda social expectations. 

‘Chiefs were scandalized in 1917 when Y. Muwamirembe, a muluka (parish) 
chief's assistant, refused to represent his senior in the Lukiko, “unless he was 
paid RS 25 per month, also a coat snd shoes and a chair” The case had been 
Sent up to Mmengo from Bulemeezi because “it was too much fr that court.” 
‘The Lukiiko decided that the man making the request was unequivocally 
guilty: “There is no Muluka chief, appointed by his senior who should refuse 
this order, and never has there been a Muluka chief who demanded salary 
\when appointed by his senior, to represent him" He was fined thirty rupees 
and warned that if he ever red such an act apain he would be dismissed from 
chie(ship." Ina way, Muwamirembe was correct. In 1917 a lower-level chief 
did need European clothes and furniture to underline his tight to call up labor. 
collect tx, and pass down directives from above. The Lukiko refused to ac- 
‘cept these new circumstances of chiefly office, however, and insisted that a 
lower-level chief should serve his superior for the rewards inherent in recip- 
rocal obligation. 











THE DECLINE OF LINEAGE NETWORKS AND THE THREAT 
(OF “BAD HEIRS?” 


‘The overwhelming demand for labor that transformed the character of re: 
lations between chiefs and followers also had profound effects on the exten- 
sive, horizontal networks of protection and sustenance of Ganda clans, lineage 
netwouks, and local co 2s. These networks contracted when people had 
too much work to be able to maintsin them, and people's differential success 
in obtaining exemptions from obligatory labor created a wedge between privi- 
leged people and others that had not existed previously. Furthermore, the le- 
zal and ideological primacy given to individuals over corporate groups by 
‘colonial authorities and missionaries deeply threatened the ability of clans and. 
lineage networks to take care of their members 

‘At the turn of the twentieth century, Baganda had conceptualized people 
as parts of groups rather than as individuals. A family, lineage, or commu- 
nity was responsible for the actions of its members: for example, when a 
‘woman was stripped of her garments on a road and no one from the area came 
to her aid, a collective fine was imposed on the neighbors."!® Access to re- 
sources to the means of maintaining life, such as land and building materials, 
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had tobe available tall who needed them: the Lukiiko found it difficult, and 
then impossible, to decide whether people could be allowed to sell stone and 
sand, which other people needed, from land that they owned. Membership 
ina group provided protection from death or enslavement—Ganda students 
‘of Christianity wanted to know how Christ could have been put to death as a 
sacrifice when his parents were known.'"” The Lukiiko relied on clan obliga- 
tions in its resolution of problems. The unfortunate Magazi Omwanga was 
burdened with an excessive hundred-rupee fine for not providing Food to a 
foreigner as quickly as that man had wanted it. Magaz had not paid and would 
not be able to, but the regent Stanislaus Mugwanya had already paid in his 
stead, so Magazi “was handed to S. Senkezi in the name of Walusimbi and 
charged withthe duty of finding the Rs 100 from among the members of the 

‘nearly, dramatic failure of clan and lineage networks had to do with fod. 
‘The fundamental responsibility of clan members to provide hospitality to trav- 
clers who shared their clan names became impossible wit the massive move- 
ment of people working for tax money or in kasanvu. In ninetcenth-century 
uganda, daily food, inthe form of matooke bananas, was not usually pur- 
chased. No establishment where people lived was without @ banana garden, 
Chiefs sent representatives to maintain banana gardens near Lake Victoria so 
their people would have food when they went fis, or on main roads where 
the chief would break a journey to the capital." Travelers who were not 
making a journey on behalf of the kabaka found food and shelter with some- 
Cone in a local community who shared ther clan name; according to a Ganda 
saying, “kinship is eating.” This system broke down in the 1890s when 
hundreds, then thousands of workers descended on Entebbe: their clan rela- 
tives did not have enough food to feed them al 

People who went to work in Entebbe suffered terribly from hunger: it was 
said that some died upon returning home." The Protectorate government 
offered to sell workers maize flour, but people did not want to eat it and did 
not want to work longer in order to pay for food, In 1907 the Lukiiko desig- 
nated seven villages “that will sel foods and matoke to Entebbe,” but offer- 
ing this preferred food for sale did not cause people to shift their perception 
that eating matooke ought not to involve money." As long as Baganda had 
to leave their homes to work on government projects, they suffered for lack 
‘of food. Protectorate plans to make food available for sale do not indicate an 
awareness that traveling workers might exoect tobe fed by fellow clan me 
bers. Yet clan members did have the obligation o feed their relatives the 
number of people needing food at colonial worksites would have surpassed 
the capacity of those living nearby to supply hospitality, and the hunger of 
workers is well documented. The experience of being a laborer away from 
home, nceding Food, and not being able to obtain it from clan relatives must 
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have been a constant disappointment that undermined people's confidence in 
clans and lineages. 

‘The onerous burden of kasanvu labor led to @ more permanent rupture in 
clan and community networks. Exemptions from performing kasanvu were 
seen as valid for lualo also. Therefore all the people who had found ways 
to escape from kasanvu no longer had to participate in communal work for 
“the good of the country” Chiefs complained in 1910 that they were losing 
control of labor because ofthe exemptions obtained by “servants and employ- 
ces." While Hattersley had described thousands of people working together 
in 1907, by 1919 chiefs with a tax-paying population of one thousand might 
be able to find no more than two or three volunteers for Iuwalo work." The 
large number of exemptions granted by chiefs meant that the same people— 
those with the least influence, the least income, and the Fewest resources— 
‘were called up for communal labor over and over again, beyond the limit of 
‘one month per year'® This caused a widening gap between Baganda with and 
‘without access to resources, as those required to do more than their share of 
obligatory labor fell further behind their relatives and neighbors 

People who already had privileged access to education were able to obtain 
exemptions from kasanvu and luwalo. In theory, exemptions were granted to 
‘people in “permanent employment.” including self-employed people pratic- 
ing essemtial trades, In practice, however, exemptions went to people employed 
bby Europeans or people with skils learned in mission schools: clerk, ear 
penters, tailors, and printers Those skilled in Ganda forms of manufacture 
‘were not exempted in labor drafts. Yakobo Tabula, a bed maker, and ten men 
‘who were the kabaka’s blacksmiths challenged their selection for the military, 
‘because they felt their work entitled them to exemptions. The blacksmiths were 
excused, with the admonition to “work even harder.” but the bed maker was 
ive aspect of pol tax labor and kasanvu (and 
Tuwalo after it lost its character of a whole group effort) was thatthe work 
‘would only get done if some people remained 00 poor to be able to pay tax 
instead, The district commissioner for Kampala in 1910 put this bluntly: “with- 
‘ut this contol [by chiefs over labor] many Bakopi would be too rich from 
other sources to need to work." 

The creation of a group of people obliged to do more than their share of 
forced labor led to the class differences that became obvious to concemed 
‘observers in the 1920s and 1930s. The wide gap that emerged between rich 
and poor Baganda was not primarily a consequence of landowners extract- 
ing high tithes in the form of co:ton fiom their tenants. On the contrary, 
Baganda with ll levels of resources used the possibilities of growing cotton 
to their own advantage. The people who had to do everyone's forced labor 
Jost their health doing kasanvu labor and lost the opportunity to work for their 
‘own benefit during those months. The people who obtained exemptions ben- 
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cfited doubly from the advantages that gave them the exemptions in the first 
place 

‘The multiplication of demands on peoole's productive capacities had an- 
‘other subtle but corrosive effect on clan and lineage networks: the more new 
labor people had 1 do, the less time and energy they had 10 inves in main- 
taining clan and lineage networks. When people gathered together for feasts 
and ceremonies to observe birth, the birth of twins, naming, children's growth, 
mariage, death, and succession, they solidified socal connections in concrete 
4s well a spiritual ways. The people whem one met at ceremonies were the 
people one could rely on in difficulties. Mair observed that only funeral and 
succession ceremonies continued to be fully observed in 1931: some ceremo- 
nies had been replaced by Christian rituals for baptism and marriage, while 
‘others had fallen into disuse because people did not have the time or finan 
cial resources to observe them.'® One ofthe lapsed ceremonies, performed 
tree days after the birth of a child, was called “to protect all the people of 
the clan When lineage networks stopped meeting together, and communi- 
ties stopped celebrating life events, networks of mutual assistance weakened 
One evidence of ths is the difficulty people experienced in rebuilding their 
homes: instead of being rebuilt in a day by a work party, by 1930 a building 
‘often stood half finished for months as people tried to find time to complete 
it without any outside assistance." Foreigners in Buganda actively discour- 
aged clan and lineage ceremonies. They saw clan ritual as indulgence in drink- 
ing, eating, and dancing: “the indolent life led by all Africans" was one reason 
given by the Uganda chamber of commerce for labor shortages."! What for 
cigners could not see were the bonds of social security being forged in those 
events. 

‘Atte same time that new amounts and forms of work destabilized Ganda 
ways of maintaining connections, Christianity and Islam offered alterative 
explanations of morality that justified the neglect of clan and family obliga- 
tions. This was partly the effet of turn-ol-the-century European Protestant 
thinking regarding spiritual success. Luey Mair regretted, in 1934, that mis- 
sion education overemphasized “the advantages to the individual of commer- 
cializing his possession,” and didnot ercourage “the growth of a spirit of 
corporate loyalty tothe village." A mere fundamental challenge was that 
people's strong allegiances to new religions eame into direct confit with thet 
allegiances to clan and lineage. After their relatives had failed to protect them 
during some of the most devastating bates of the late nineteenth century, 
Muslims sang, “those who believe in and expect protection from clansmen 
are the ones whose skulls we see on the roads! Confit between Catho- 
lics and Protestants led to divisions between family members. A Catholic 
father wrote to his son who had become Protestant while attending Mmengo 
High School, “let me congratulate you, my son, thanking you for leaving me 
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inthe fire, 1am your father, and you my son ran away. .. it had been better 
that both of us should enter into the fire together. ... I beseech you come not 
at all (o my burial, Lam not your father."* 

Legal challenges added to the assault on clan and lineage networks in the 
carly twentieth century. Poll tax had to be paid by individuals, and Protector- 
ate law attempted to make it impossible to extend fines or punishments from 
the accused person to his relatives, Women’s rights to purchase and inherit 
land, promoted by missionaries, were strongly contested by lineage networks. 
‘When women owned land, it was lst 10 the Hineage and clan, because wom 
passed it on to their children, who belonged to the lineages oftheir fathers, 
(Clan elders faced the problem of what to do about women owning land when 
men failed to have male children. In 1914 the Book of Inheritance noted in- 
decision about a particular case: 








‘And he had fathered two children, only girls. The clan leaders chose this 
heir oftheir clan {a male relative]. About this issue, the members of the 
Lukiiko sav that girl children ought to share the land of their father. This 
‘matter caused a disagreement arrong the members of the Lukiiko, that is 
why itis ordered to put it with what will be discussed in April 1915, 
‘Whether itis appropriate for girls to share in things of inheritance." 


(Clan elders in a lineages sometimes fought the possibilty of a female heir 
by proposing male heirs who were argued to be the secret, hitherto unknown 
children of the deceased." 

AA greater threat to clan and lineage networks were “bad heirs.” Since Brit- 
ish law protected individuals but not lineages as corporate entities, an heir who 
received a position and property as the custodian of the assets of his lineage 
‘might choose instead to see that property as his alone. Some chiefs’ sons 
proved to be ill-equipped to assume the role of hers to their fathers. They had 
grown up in a time of cotton wealth, they had received the anticlan bias of 
mission education, and the “new Buganda did not offer them the avenues of 
developing leadership that had bee available to their fathers. Older Baganda 
‘worried that men who had become adults in the 1920s did not know how to 
behave. In a meeting of the Board of Governors of Budo College, Hamu 
‘Mukasa claimed that young heirs, and not old peopl, filed to pay their con- 
tributions to the school." James Miti concluded his history of Buganda with 
the observation that “under the new law the old Kiganda filial reverence 
seemed to lose somewhat of its former grip." 

Conflicts between the generation that had survived the crisis of the late 
nineteenth century and forged the new Buganda and theie children began 
even before the moment of succession, Samwiri Mukasa Kangaawo wrote 
to his sons: 
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One of you has deserted his job of being a Muluka chief and serving his 
Kabaka and country and has joined the company of people who feed him 
‘on fattened animals and stand intoxieating drinks fr im. Itis lucky of your 
generation that when brothers see such a thing of one of them, they never 
try to tak iC over with him so that he improves, but flatter him and he is 
pleased with them, It is like a calabash with holes in the bottom, nobody 
‘can put their beer init; nobody trusts him any longer." 





‘The desperation Mukasa and his generation felt is apparent in his conclusion, 
“you people have every now and then shown your disobedience to me and 
hhave actually told me that you are your own fathers and are not obliged 10 
‘obey anybody. True, the way you have treated me is not as from a son to a 
father” Joswa Kate Mugema’s son attempted to lease butaks land, with graves 
6 it, to a European. Apolo Kaggwa’s son Sepiriya Kaddumukasa, who had 
‘been sent to England to school, impregnated a student from the Gayaza girls 
school and ran up huge bills for liquor. Kagewa made provisions in his will 
reflecting his fears regarding succession, which specified what should hap- 
pen “ifthe head of the butaka begins to go mad, making debts causing the 
sale ofthe butaka,” and “ifthe head of the Butaka has sold the land in secret 
and has already eaten the money.” In that case, according to Kaggwa, who~ 
ever had bought the land would be forced to return it and would lose his 
‘money, “because he had bought land which was not supposed to be sold,” and 
the Lukiiko would appoint a new heir.'*! Kaggwa's worst fears were realized 
‘when his heirs sold his massive estates and ate up his wealth in legal suits 
against each other. The searing and bitter conflicts over inheritance that be- 
gan to arise in the 1920s and 1930s, in which the prerogatives of lineage net- 
‘works were pitted against the legal rights of “bad heirs” who acted as though 
their inheritance was their own individual property, were the inevitable con- 
sequence of the direct and indirect attacks on the social institutions of clan 
nd lineage networks. 








INNOVATIONS TO MEET THE RESPONSIBILITIES OF CHIEFS 
[AND LINEAGE NETWORKS. 


Inthe half a generation that followed the introduction of poll tax. forced 
labor, and cultivation of cotton for cash the institution of chiefship was trans- 
formed, and clan and lineage networks were severely strained. Ganda ways. 
‘of perceiving the world and organizing productive activity, however, demon- 
strated remarkable resilience. One of the first economic interventions of the 
colonial government had been to try to replace cowrie currency with rupees 
and pice, “Several million” cowrie shells were burnt, and the lime was used 
inthe building of the district commissioner's house in Kampala, which came 
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to be known as “envumba y'ensimbi"—the house of money." People con- 
tinued to use cowries, however; Hattersley described being unable to make 
purchases when he offered pice instead of cowries in 1907. Thirty yeas after 
the initial attempt to eliminate it, cowrie currency was still in use." 

‘Baganda aso re-created the logic of reciprocal obligation on a smaller scale 
by turning land ownership into a form of chiefship. The Lukiiko granted land 
owners tribute of two rupees or ore month's labor. indicating inthe language 
of exchange that tenants were the followers of landowners. More important 
the Lukiiko determined that mailo owners could not give produce of money 
to the chief ofthe area in which their land was located. This meant, in sym 
bolic terms, thatthe mailo owner had no superior !# Mailo owners were not 
obliged to perform kasanvu or luwalo, nor could they be compelled by chiefs 
answerable to Kampala to “volunteer” for any other work. Thousands of 
Baganda used profits from wage labor or cotton to buy plots of “10, 20, or 
30” acres in order to escape excessive labor demands" Land purchase, ac- 
cording to social critic Daudi Basudde, enabled people “to free themselves 
from the chiefs’ pernicious outside influences they adopted and brought to bear 
‘on the men who are living on their land:""® On their land, mailo owners be- 
came chiefs by allocating plots to tenants and hiring immigrant laborers to 
row cotton fr them, in retun for foo anda place to live, For decades, Ganda 
cotton growers were able to atract more labor than plantations, ginneres, and 
zovernment departments because the Baganda incorporated laborers using a 
form of reciprocal obligation. Immigrants atached to Ganda households fol- 
lowed a work rhythm that was familiar, ate the same kind of food as their 
employer, and might sit in his or her doorway participating in conversation 
with visitors." Ganda landowners were so successful in maintaining non- 
commodified relationships with immigrant workers thatthe Protectorate gov- 
ernment was forced to admonish European employers “to demonstrate a keen 
‘human interest in the welfare oftheir employees."* 

Even though the enactment of community that had eome from hundreds 
of people assembling to work together on community projects Was irepara- 
bly undermined by kasanvu, Ganda community networks continued to be 
valuable. Despite the real threat that “bad heirs" might ruin the inheritance 
ofa fneage, ean members found new ways to use the broad range of resources 
that clans and lineage networks made available. Clan members with means 
Paid forthe education of promising young relatives, and people placed their 
children in the homes of relatives where they would have access to better 
education. Having clan relatives in positions in the chiefly hierarchy was 
also useful, and clan members could be expected to contribute: when Musa 
Serwajokwota was appointed to a chiefship, for example, he was not allowed 
to take it up because he owed a debt of seventy rupees, The Lukiiko an- 
nounced, “if these rupees find someone t0 pay them, he wil be allowed to 
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Figure 6.3 A cotionsweighing station, ca, 1908. Ganda cultivators employed im 
migrant labor to cultivate cotton and purchased small amounts of land with cotton 
income. (Royal Commonwealth Society Archives, Cambridge University) 











receive the office.” Identifying strangers as clan relatives through recogni 
tion of their names ceased to be & means of finding hospitality, but a new 
strategy of mutual assistance arose when rural members of lineage networks 
began to supply food to urban members, especially in difficult times.'*" 

In 1898, some of the men who had fled Mmengo to fight alongside Kabaka 
“Mwanga against the Bntish warned Apolo Kaggwa that his new allies would 
ask of him more than he might want to give, Comparing the British imperil 
‘entreprencurs to the Ganda war god Nende, they wrote, “the Kampala Euro- 
pean dedicates sacrifices as well as god Nende does." Kaggwa and the other 
Protestant and Catholic chiefs who had aligned with the foreigners. were in- 
clined to disagree. As colonial interference intensified, however, Baganda who 
«did not fight might have begun to see wisdom in that assessment, There were 
limits tothe sacrifices Baganda were willing to make to “the Kampala Euo- 
pean.” In 1908 the Lukiiko had found men to be carpentry and brick-making 
apprentices in Entebbe atthe request ofthe subcommissioner, but in 1914 the 
LLukiiko objected to a similar request, explaining, “this is avery difficult matter 
under the stated agreement between the employer and the employees.”"* In 
1916, specific chiefs began to object to calls for labor, and to request that “the 
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Lukiko consider the matter over again.” After World War I, the colonial 
administration attempted to raise poll tax to seven and a half rupees, but the 
LLukiiko succeeded in convincing the Colonial Office that it had the power to 
veto the inerease."8 

In 1919, eleven chiefs and one of the three ministers wrote to the gover- 
ror about the problems caused by kasanvu. They claimed that it was leading. 
to continual discontent and causing migration, They said that “weak people 
and those ... nearing old age” were forced to do most ofthe labor, and people 
who performed kasanvu were despised. Kasanvu meant, they said, that free 
dom was only for chiefs. The only resolution was to abolish the system. In 
1921, all the chiefs inthe Lukiiko determined that their role in calling out labor 
for the colonial power was untenable, and informed Entebbe thatthe Lukiiko 
‘was abolishing labor for the Protectorate. They stated, “After the most caro 
ful consideration, the Lukiko have decided unanimously that they do not de- 
sire kasanvu of any kind... fo exist in Buganda ... we pray you inform the 
Secretary of State for the Colonies that the Full Lukiko has finally decided 
to do away with kasanvu as from 31st December, 1921, as it is no longer fit- 
ting that it should be enforced." 

‘Kasanvu was abolished in January 1922, but its consequences endured. The 
intense labor demands of the first twenty years of colonial rule permanently 
altered the relationship of chiefs and followers, and of clan, lineage, and com= 
‘munity members with each other. 


CONCLUSION 


Buganda changed in powerfully visible ways between 1900 and 1920, but, 
neither the fact ofa colonial presence nor the establishment of a cash economy 
can fully explain these changes. Wage opportunities, money, consumer goods, 
and private property in land gave Ganda men and women new ways of ob- 
taining the prestige and power inherent in control over other people that had 
been a goal of work in the past, Baganda and other observers have explained 
the changes in Buganda as “a loosering of bonds” or the emergence of “greedy 
chiefs” and “petty capitalist farmers.” These descriptions are not adequate 
because they do not begin on the inside of the Ganda social institutions that 
were changing. I have argued in this chapter that excessive demands on 
people’s labor wore down the social fabric in Buganda because chiefs and 
clans could not do for people what they had always done. Chiefs were sup- 
posed to protect their followers, but in the new Buganda, in which ultimate 
decisions were made outside the Ganda hierarchy of power, chiefs were forced 
to call their people to work even when it undermined people's ability to take 
care of themselves at home. One of the fundamental functions of extended 
clan networks was providing for clan members when they traveled, but it was 
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Impossible for members ofa clan to feed thousands of their fellow clansmen 
hen they arrived to work in Entebbe, passed along a main road, or gathered 
atthe site of some other colonial work project. Exemptions from labor de- 
mands, granted to some people but not to others, created an uncrossable di- 
vide in Ganda society that had not existed previously. The new demands for 
labor meant people no longer had time to put labor into maintaining connec- 
tions with lineage networks and local communities. When people started 10 
«do kasanvu, in addition tothe month of work required for tax, on top of work 
forthe chief and for the king, communal building parties and lineage gather- 
ings decreased. The institutions of chiefship and clan changed in subtle but 
important ways. The multiple connections that had been cultivated by 
people—horizontal ones between lineage and clan relatives and between vari= 
‘ous authority figures with different kinds of power, and vertical ones between 
people and the leaders to whom they paid tribute in labor and goods—had 
‘een replaced by coercive, uniform links in a vertical hierarchy of power. 
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THE ORDER OF MILES 
ON TRIAL 


‘Twenty years after Ganda chief’ laid out « new order of power in Buganda 
in the shape of individually owned land, another group of Ganda leaders put 
the mailo order of things on trial, charging that miles had ruined the good 
customs of Buganda. As cash, tax, forced labor, and fines eroded the protec- 
tive and sustaining capacities of chiefs and lineage networks, these Ganda 
leaders demanded a reallocation of land and power, a realignment of relations 
between rulers and followers, and an integration of Ganda forms of author- 
ity with the forms of “these Europeanized times.” Argued from 1921 to 1926 
in front of the kabaka, the Lukiiko, and British offcials in Uganda and En- 
‘land, the case against mailo offers an unusually well-documented look at the 
ideas of Africans who experienced the coming of colonial rule as adults and 
who insisted that things ought to have been done differently. 

“The Baganda who made the case against mailo have been misunderstood 
from the beginning: the only part of their comprehensive critique that received 
a direct response was their request for the return of butaka (clan lands). The 
complainants were not only bataka (clan elders) but also royal women and 
royal men, spirit mediums, and people who had had institutionalized remem- 
‘ered relationships with the kabaka: in other words, all the kinds of people 
who had had authority in precolonial Buganda. In a series of protests that 
culminated in a colonial commission of inquiry, they asserted the superiority 
‘of Ganda forms of power over those created in 1900, and insisted that Ganda 
practices of reciprocal obligation could be integrated with British overrule in 
a way that would be beneficial for everyone. They made this comprehensive 
critique of colonial rule before a colonial commission of inquiry only because 
their way of speaking about power did not make sense to their British colo- 
nial listeners 
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‘The Commission of Inquiry into Butaka Clan Lands encompassed a fun- 
«damental misunderstanding between Ganda and British participants. As Ganda 
intellectuals and leaders critiqued the current order using land as an idiom of 
political power, colonial commissioners listened, attending to “lost land” only 
as a question of rights to property, Most scholarly interpretations have under 
stood the Butaka controversy as an attempt y clan elders to regain clan lands 
Jost in 1900, and also asa personal attack on Katikkiro Apolo Kaggwa, but it 
‘was much more than this." In the case against mailo, Ganda leaders debated 
with each other about the nature of power in Buganda in the past. Inthe let 
ters exchanged with Protectorate officials and the Home Office, and in test 
mony before the commission of inquiry, Ganda thinkers engaged in a battle 
of ideas over progress and history. The people who brought the case against 
‘mailo made a sustained and penetrating critique of colonial modernity: they 
argued that unobligated, bureaucratic power undermined good government and 
that commodified social relations enslaved people. 

‘In making their case the complainants simplified their arguments and mis- 
represented the social positions that they themselves had occupied. A com- 
plex conflict over power with diverse participants became, in terms that made 
sense 10 colonial observers a fight between clan elders who had lost land and 
appointed chiefs who had taken land. At the time, Baganda who testified in 
the case might have seen the gap between who they were and who they said 
they were (For example, a lubaale priest describing himself as a clan elder) 
as an obvious but useful distortion. Later observers and scholars, however, 
have perceived the strategic, oversimplified positions of bataka clan elders 
versus bakungu chiefs as an accurate representation of social groups and con- 
fics in Buganda’s past. 

This chapter seeks to unfold this incisive, coherent critique of colonial 
power that has been perceived as a request for land by a group of retrograde 

clders and malcontents. The first section considers who participated in 
‘the Butaka agitation and how they themselves understood their actions. This 
‘group Was not all clan elders anc included some of Buganda’s most highly 
placed and well-educated citizens. The second section examines the argument 
‘over the nature of power in the history of Buganda pursued by the attackers 
and defenders of mailo, The complainants in the case focused on forms of 
reciprocal obligation that had been eroded in the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries. The leading chiefs defending mailo argued that kabakas had exer- 
cised single, unitary power that was never challenged, similar in form to the 
power they themselves exercised under British protection, The third section 
‘examines the complainants critique of modernity: their concern that multiple 
forms of authority created better governance, that socially unconcerned prop 
erty ownership created enslavement, and that true progress required a com: 
bination of Ganda practices of power with new things from Europe 
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‘THE BATAKA COMPLAINANTS AND THEIR CASE 


‘The people who assembled to make the case against mailo were men and 
‘women, royals and peasants, elder statesmen from precolonial Buganda and 
their school-educated sons. Two had been ssaza chiefs for more than twenty 
years each, Some held the highest possible postions for Africans in the Pro- 
iectorate hierarchy, while others had had little contact with foreigners. Some 
had been granted large estates of malo, some had lost their land and been 
reduced to doing menial labor service for rew chiefs. They were Protestants, 
‘Catholics, and Malakites, and a few held positions of authority in Ganda spiri- 
tual practices 

James Miti was the highest-ranking employee ofthe Protectorate to par- 
ticipate in the case against mailo, and he served as its public representative 
whenever he was able 0 be present in Buganda. He was head of the Genet 
clan and had been a rising Protestant chie* when he was chosen to consol 
date British/Ganda control over the neighboring kingdom of Bunyoro with 
George Wilson in 1901. Mit, along with Wilson, designed and implemented 
the policy of using Ganda chiefly titles in the administration of other native 
kingdoms. Miti represented the quintessential success of the Ganda/British 
partnership: he governed effectively, devoted himself to the Church of Uganda, 
and entertained the members of European royalty who traveled to western 
Uganda on hunting safaris. He used his knowledge of British colonial culture 
and his status within itt position the mailo complainants as loyal Protector- 
ate citizens: his visible participation may have been part of what motivated 
Protectorate officials to take the case against mailo seriously.’ 

“iti had lost his clan's butaka land in a ease that stunned people because 
of its bizare injustice, Miti left his clan land in 1893 at the time when Catho- 
lies took over the area, and Stanislaus Magwanya, the Catholic katkkiro, 
assigned the land to Namawanja, who claimed to be a member of the proper 
tyranch ofthe Genet clan. But Namawanja was not actually a person who had 
the right within the clan to hold the butaka land, and Miti succeeded between 
1894 and 1896 in reobtaining the land from Kabaka Mwanga. The case was 
brought in front of the Lukiiko, and Miti won again, but nothing was done to 
cause the decision in his favor to be reflected in documents atthe Land Res- 
istry Office. In 1909 the case was brought up for a third time, because (ae- 
cording to Mit, the Catholic regent Stanislaus Mugwanya was insulted atthe 
treatment he was receiving from Apolo Kaggwa, and wanted to take revenge 
(on a Protestant This time, Namawanja sad that because the certificates had 
‘been made out in his name, the land was his. Miti argued thatthe kabaka had 
decided in his favor, the Lukiiko had decided in his favor. and so ad the High 
‘Cour. Public opinion was with Mit: the lad had been assigned to be the clan 
‘butaka, Miti was the head of the clan, and the land was morally his. Ifthe 
LLukio invalidated te land certificates for Mit's butaka, however, everyone's 
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cemiticates might be called into question. In the end, after one month of de- 
liberation, the Lukiiko came to the conclusion thatthe Genet clan and be- 
longed to the person whose name was written onthe certificate. Mit explained 
to the Commission of Inquiry that “onthe strength of my own grievances and 
in conjunction with the grievances of my fellow bata we assembled together 
and decided to bring up our case together’ 

Daudi Basudde was one of the most articulate spokesmen for the case 
against mailo: he used his newspapers Sekanyolya and Maralisi to promote 
it, and his leer to the English-language Usanda Herald attacted the aten- 
tion of then secretary of state forthe colonies Winston Churchill’ Protecto- 
te officials described Busudde as someone who, because of his education and 
“modern thinking.” became frustrated with members of Buganda’s old guard 
like Apolo Kagawa, but Basudde's role a a social etc was much more eom- 
plex. He was the grand-nephew of Gabulieri Mujas, who had amassed con- 
siderable personal power as an ekitongole chief during Kabaka Mwvanga’s 
reiga, had gained a reputation for hellicosity during the late-nineteenth-century 
upheavals, and had led Mwanga’s revolt against the British in 1897. Basudde's 
father, Antoni Muyimba had joined his uncle, Gabulieri Mujasi, fighting on 
Mwanga's side, and consequently lost twelve square miles of mailo.? 

idde’s deft use of English and public relations skills struck Protectorate 
officers as something quite new, but he was actully the third generation in 
his family to protest against the forms of power that developed in Buganda 
‘with the coming of the British 

‘The leaders ofthe case against mao included a range of people who defy 
classification in neat dichotomies of traditional or moder, collaborators or 
resisters, old or young. One was the private secretary to the kabaka, Shem 
Spire Mukasa, the well-educated son of Kangaawo, the ssaza chief of 
Bulemeezi. When Shem Spire compared the socially destructive selfishness 
ofthe regents 10 “the Kaiser's game” in Europe, his fellow members ofthe 
Bataka community stopped the proceedings ofthe commission to ask for 
translation into Luganda His father, Samsviri Mukasa, was one of the most 
prominent Christan chiefs in Buganda. As the kangaswo and ating katikkio, 
Samviri Mukasa had actually made some of the mail allocation decisions 
while Kaggwa was out of Buganda in 1902, but in the case against malo his 
testimony benefited the complainants rather than the regents? Serwano 
Kulubya, another school-educated young man and one of the secretaries of 
the Bataka association, became a muluka chief in 1923 and a ggombolola chief 
in 1924." He was the offical translator for the commission of inguir. Yuda 
‘Musa Musoke, on the other hand, was a mituba clan leader who communi- 
cated withthe provincial commissioner and governor in long eloquent let 
ters in Luganda legalese that overwhelmed the Protectorate's translators 
‘Malaki Musajakawa testified in the case and also signed several important 
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tions: he was a charismatic spiritual leader who attracted so many 
followers to Mugema’s breakaway church (see below) that its popular name 
became Bamalaki, meaning “the people of Malaki:" 

The most important instigator of the case against mailo, whose prestige and 
structural position in Buganda demonstrated the great importance of the case, 
was Joswa Kate Mugema, He was head of the Monkey clan, chief of Busiro 
province, and the person who had had the most independent authority in re- 
lation to the kabaka, The mugema was “father of the Kabaka.” and “atikkiro” 
‘of all the kabakas of the past, whose tombs and shrines were in Busiro. Joswa 
Kate exercised his responsibility as guardian of the power of kabakas fro 
the beginning of British involvement in Buganda. He had the nickname 

‘Semusota” (snake) because he had put Kabaka Mwanga in an impossible 
position in 1897 when he refused to accept the “East and Central Africa 
Medal,” which Queen Victoria wanted to bestow on a few high-ranking 
Baganda, Mwanga could not force Mugema to accept the award from the 
queen, thus maintaining the fiction that all the Baganda approved of British 
‘overrule, because Mugema was his ritual parent.!? Mugema had refused to 
sign the Uganda Agreement in 1900: he was the only ssaza chief to take this 
stance. In 1912, Mugema had complained to the provincial commissioner 
about Apolo Kaggwa’s attempt to create a Ganda equivalent of the House of 
Lords.” Joswa Kate Mugema rejected European medicine, claiming that to 
use it demonstrated lack of faith in God. Although Mugema explained his 
assertive rejection of European medicine in biblical terms, it harmonized with 
his role of protecting the kabaka’s position and, by extension, Ganda forms 
‘of knowledge, Mugema was an effective chief, appreciated by both his people 
‘and British administrators, with a reputation for generosity and selflessness." 

Joswa Kate Mugema's most significant actions came in response to the 
attempts by Apolo Kaggwa and Protectorate officials to stage events focused 
‘on Kabaka Daudi Cwa, Placed on the throne as an infant when Kabaka 
Movanga rose against the British in 1897, Daudi Cwa had been useful as a 
rnonking when the leading Ganda chiefs and their British allies asserted con- 
twol of Buganda, Ata time when te lives of ordinary Baganda were challenged 
by overwhelming burdens on their labor and a deteriorating standard of liv- 
ing, the colonial government attempted to maintain people's loyalty by new 
versions ofthe practice of “showing” the king. Mugema fought biterly with 
Kaggwa over the form for the ritual ofthe “coronation” of Cwa in 1910, That 
year he broke with the Church of Uganda and established his own al 
live, Katonda Omu Ayinza Byona (“those of God who can do all things”). 
His church emphasized belief in the power of God, disavowed the use of 
‘medicine, and did not discriminate against the illiterate and poor. Ninety-one 
thousand Baganda had enrolled by 1921."° Joswa Kate, who had been chief 
‘of the ssaza of Busiro for more than twenty years, was forced to resign his 
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sara chiefship in 1919 because of his stand agains colonial medical prac- 
tice, He retained his position as mugema, head of the Monkey clan, and 
“father” of the kabaka. A serious invention of tradition ensued, asa ssaza chief 
for Busiro had to be appointed who was not head of the Monkey clan—the 
new title invented for the new chief could not cover up the repudiation ofthe 
order of the kingdom this represented.” Joswa Kate's church offered people 
new religion without aspects he considered to be European impositions: his 
efforts catalyzing the case against mailo also offered the possibility ofan i 
tegration of Ganda forms of authority with the needs of the present 

Four years after the 1910 “coronation” that precipitated Mugema’s schism, 
Kabaka Daudi Cwa came into his majority with another improvised ritual. The 
new order of power in Buganda was dramatized as homage was paid to the 
king, in an event given a colonial gloss by the presence of representatives of 
the missionary societies and Protectorate government officials in dress uni- 
forms. First came the prime minister then the ssaza and ggombolola chiefs, 
then the male members of the royal family, and last the Female members of 
the royal family." A generation or two earlier, the substantial autonomous 
authority of the nnamasole (queen mother) would have kept her out of the 
kking’s presence and princes would have been banished from the court to pre- 
vent coalitions of chiefs using them to mount rebellions.” Clan elders and 
spiritually powerful individuals would have heen present among those with 
authority. Chiefs would not have been a group with identical responsibilities 
and status in distinet geographical units, but a network of people with over- 
lapping roles and statuses. Kabaka Daudi Cwa, as a seventeen-year-old mon- 
arch, could aecept the obeisance of the new equivalent of “all of Buganda,” 
but he could not Function as the ceater ofthe web of connections that had been 
his kingdom inthe past. The flow of goods, actions, and prestige that defined 
relationships inthe nation had been disrupted by long-distance trade and en- 

and undermined by cash wages, foreed labor, and taxation. The 

tures of authority who supported him had been replaced by newly 
defined hierarchies of ssaza, ggombolola and miruka chiefs. These adminis 
trators knelt to young Kabaka Cwa, but they collected taxes that went to the 
Protectorate and received salaries that came from Entebbe 

Intense, convoluted strugles for power atthe top of the Ganda hierarchy 
characterized the years immediately following Cwa’s coming of age. Protee- 
torate officials tried to use the period of transition to replace older Ganda 
chiefs with more pliable young men. Kaggwa, Mugwanya, and Kisingiri be- 
came “the three ministers” instead of “the regents,” and they maneuvered to 
‘maintain the power that they had held in the name of the king. The young 
kabaka tried to assert his authority over these ministers, and against the pro- 
Vincial commissioner and the governor. For several years it appeared that 
Apolo Kagewa was winning and the kabaka was losing in these struggles 
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Kaggwa had even reprimanded the kabaka infront ofthe ssaza chiefs and had 
not heen punished.2” The kabaka was also numiliated by the British. In 1920 
the “three ministers” attempted to undermine each other in a case that begs 
when the new treasurer, Musajalumbwa, flagged a worker who then appealed 
to Mugwanya, the chet justice. The British used the case as an excuse 10 ae 
ter the structure of Ganda government atthe top. Kabaka Daudi Cwa became 
angry, because he believed that changing the structure of the Ganda hierarchy 
‘was his prerogative. When the kabaka protested tothe governor, he was tld 
to accept the new arrangement. Mugwanya, who had held the highest office 
in Buganda after Prime Minister Kaggwa, resigned in protest in December 
1920: 

‘The furor over land ofthe early 1920s can be understood only in the con- 
text ofthese struggles over power: the timing ofthe ease against malo was 
‘completely logical in Ganda terms. The petential for conflict inherent in the 
carly years ofa reign was enshrined in the installation tual, in which the 
kabaka fought a mock battle while ascending Budo hill. As John Rowe has 
pointed out, young kabakas often had to struggle to free themselves from the 
influence of the katkkiros who had put them in power Offering or return- 
ing land to groups who had fallen out of favor at some earlier time was one 
strategy available to kabakas in consolidating thei rule. In the context of 
‘Cwa’s obvious lack of power in relation tn the kaikki and the Protector- 
ate, the case against mailo offered Kabaka Cwa an opportunity to assert him 
self using an ultimately meaningful idiom of power over people in 
Buganda—the allocation of land 

Joswa Kate Mugema acted in his capacity as “father” ofthe reigning kabaka 
and prime minister for the dead kabakas when he mobilized people to make 
the case against mailo, In November 192] he wrote to “all my friends, the 
Bataka who were robbed of their clan estates in Buganda,” calling them to a 
meeting in January to discuss the issue of butaka, “as our king, whose com 
ing of age we have hitherto been waiting for, has now attained his majority 
‘According to Miti, this meeting had to be postponed because of poor atten- 
dance, but onthe second attempt, on January 27, 1922, “a record number of 
‘men and women" gathered to discuss the issue, make contributions, and 
choose secretaries.” Kaggwa tried to have Daudi Basudde arrested for cok 
lecting an legal tx, but the provincial commissioner ruled that voluntary 
contributions to the Bataka cause were acceptable. 

‘The form ofthe appeal made by Mugema, Mit and the rest of “the Bataka 
Federation” isa key to understanding its meaning. When they asked Kabeka 
Daudi Cwa to address the land issue in 1922, they asked him to hear a case: 
“We, your Batak... pray you most humbly to Kindly consent to hear mer- 
cifully to the following our complaints which we are representing before 
you." When the same group took the ease to the colonial authorities, they 
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spoke of “the points in dispute... which we would like His Britannic 
Majesty's Government to decide The regents who had made the mailo al- 
location clearly saw themselves as defendants in a case against them. Apol 
Kaggwa wrote to all the ssaza chefs on March 4, 1922, that a 

hhad taken place in the Lukiiko: “Chiefs Mugema and Jemusi Miti in company 
with all the bataka had us tried on a charge of having distributed the mailo 
land badly by giving large shares to our friends and to our children.” 

‘The forms and processes of okusala omusango (cutting cases) incorporate 
the motivations that observers have attibuted to the Bataka Federation (so 
‘named although not all its members were bataka) as well asthe goals that they 
themselves aniculated. The disputed issue inthe case was control of land, and 
the large incomes landowners were obtaining from tithes on cash crops prosiuced 
by their tenants has to be consideced a factor in the ease: some of the bataka, 
complainants may have been seeking rents. The leaders ofthe bataka, however, 
were already very large landowners. Okusala omusango was a mechanism 
through which competing Ganda chiefs had ascertained their relative power; the 
‘case against mailo sought to right the wrong of lost lands, to diminish Kaggywa’s, 
prestige, and to realign power relationships inthe kingdom, 

‘The young king responded to the opportunity organized by Mugema and 
the so-called Bataka Federation to assert his authority by reallocating land, 
He heard arguments presented by thirty-five heads of clans and counter- 
arguments by Apolo Kagewa and Stanislaus Mugwanya, the surviving regents, 
for one week in March 1922. On June 6, 1922, Cwa gave his decision that 
some of the bataka land had been unjustly taken and ought to be returned. 
He determined that the majority of the clans were still in possession of their 
‘most important (kasolya) butaka, although they had lost part of the land re- 
lated to them, Some of the clans’ secondary (massiga) butaka had been taken 
by chiefs claiming land, and all ofthe land that had been given by a kabaka 
to a specific person had been lost. He instructed the Lukiiko to figure out a 
‘way to give the land back. Apolo Kaggwa was obviously frightened, as he 
Wrote to the governor that the Bataka’s action set “a very unfavorable pre- 
ccedent” that might undermine the prestige of the native government.” 

‘Over the next few months people waited to see whether Kaggwa would 
surrender the authority that belonged to the king, People stopped cultivating 
Jand that they feared might change hands.2* The governor called together 
Kaggwa and the other ministers, the ssaza and some ggombolola chiefs, and 
lectured them on solving their own problems” Daudi Cwa began to make 
individual land decisions, and the Lukiiko ignored them. ‘The first urning, 
point in the case against mailo came when the Lukiiko refused the kabaka’s 
‘equest to return land to the bataka in 1922. Kaggwa emphasized his humili- 
ating defeat of the kabaka and his supporters by drafting a bill that allowed 
the sale of butaka to strangers after the land had first been offered to clan 
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‘members, and allowing clan elders to live on clan land as long as they be- 
haved as respectful, obedient servants of their landlowd.' Kagewa's victory 
exposed a process that had begun a half century before when his predeces- 
sors bepan trade nd amass wealth independently of Kabaka Muteesa. The 
Joss ofthe kabaka's power to Kaggwa, which had been neatly hidden by the 
regency, was now perfectly obvious. The degree to which the new power of 
the katikkiro obscured a permanent loss of power to the “Protecting Power" 

had yet to be fully demonstrated. 

‘The kabaka's failure to restore thet butaka land did wot cause people to 
lose confidence in the power oftheir king. Nor did they blame ther frustra~ 
tion and distress on the deepening Protectorate presence in Buganda. Instead, 
the Ganda leaders ofthe case against mailo asked the colonial government 
to restore order in Buganda by putting everyone back in their proper plac. 
In streams of leters to Entebbe, the Bataka Federation and a splinter organi- 
zation of massiga bataka asked thatthe government hear the case and settle 
iti their favor, against the allocators of mailo." The governor initially tied 
to scold the Baganda for not solving their own problems and insisted that the 

sue ad to be resolved by the native goverment, but the outpouring of ar- 
ticulate protest from the leaders of the Bataka movement to thei friends in 
England and to important figures inthe home government eventually foreed 
the Protectorate authorities to eapitulate. After some discussion of what form 
the intervention should take, the decision was finally made to hold a com 
sion of inguiry in Buganda in April 1924 

In the first phase oftheir eas, the bataka had called upon the king to act 
justly and reallocate land. Inthe second ahase, they specifically asked the 
British government to restore Ganda forms of government in order to allow 
the kabaka to govern. The booklet they published in English to influence 
public opinion explained: 

















[Under the 1900 Treaty our Kabaka’s time honoured and immemorial pre- 
rogative of being himself an adjudicator in disputes and allower of uno 
cupied land has been destroyed, further because our native kingdoms and 
its land policy and social economy were inseparable connected with the 
preservation of our native system of land tenure, and since all these were 
changed and since the Government failure to comprehend our indigenous 
social views on the land question, we find the consequences to have led to 
‘much misunderstanding and our Nati 

picees. 





© Government is now falling to 


The failure of the new forms of authority and the necessity of incorporating 
old ones formed the basis of the case that the Bataka brought to the Protec~ 
torate Commission of Inquiry in 1924 
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‘The Uganda police provided a hundred-man Guard of Honor when the 
Commission of Inquiry first met on April 10, 1924. The two commission- 
ers, Provincial Commissioner Sturrock and Chief Justice Griffin, were 
rected with a salute of guns and music by the King’s African Rifles Band, 
and then opening speeches were made in front of “distinguished Govern- 
‘ment personages” 

Colonial support fora critique of colonial rule happened because Baganda 
‘made statements about injustice and power that their British listeners heard 
as statements about injustice and land ownership; if the Protetorate autori- 
ties had followed the implicatiors of the arguments on Ganda terms, i is 
unlikely thatthe argument could have been made on a public stage. The gap 
between Ganda and British meanings for butaka can be traced all the way 
through the case against malo. Bataka complained that they “virtually became 
peasants” Statement that encapsulated a loss of authority and status as well 
as land; but it was understood as only a complaint about lost land. Daudi 
Basudde described the ceremonies of asking fr and receiving a barkcloh tree 
to mark the creation of subclans, a ritual that, like the opening of the British 
parliament, defined political relationships through actions, not written words. 
‘What the colonial officers understood from his description, however, was that 
the barkcloth tres marked the ownership of the and. Butaka had the array 
of meanings for Ganda leaders that “the crown” had for British officers, but 
throughout the case against malo, the British responded to something smaller, 
asf the Baganda were calling fora restoration of “the crown" and intending 
only the return of a piece of elaberate jewelry 























ARGUING ABOUT THE HISTORY OF POWER IN BUGANDA 


While British listeners thought they were hearing a case about ownership 
of graveyards, the participants argued with each other about the nature of 
Power in Buganda in the past. The terms of the debate were set on the first 
day of testimony when Prince Kyamagwa accused Apolo Kaggwa of disin- 
terring a kabaka in order to solidity his claim to land.” 








{Hf}e made us unbury the bones of the dead, our relatives the princes and 
princesses who died a long time ago and he drove them away from those 
bbutaka villages which he had finished snatching. And he did not stop with 
those bones only, but there were the bones ofa Kahsaka (king) himself which 
hhe removed from the grave, The words we say are that it can never be for 
gotten in Buganda."* 


Kaggwa was given an opportunity to cross-examine the prince, who then made 
his condemnation even more specific: 
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Kaggwa: The skull [of Kabaka Tebendeke, eighteenth king ofthe Buganda 
dynasty] you are talking about was buried in the grave and I removed it? 
Prince: You ripped it out of the place where it had been forall those years 
and you removed 

Commissioner: Did you put it ouside? 

Prince: You told us “You put it in another place you want, I have taken the 
land” 


Kaggwa had notin fact done the abominable thing of which he was accused; 
he had not unburied the skull of a kabaka, nor had he told people he did not 
‘care what happened to it as long as he owned the land. Prince Kyamagwa’s 
testimony evoked memories of an actual event in 1906, when Kaggwa had 
unburied the bones of Grasshopper clan elders (and incurred the anger of both 
‘Ganda and British authorities)" The accusation of an unthinkable crime, with 
resonances in a reprehensible act that people remembered well, made the claim 
that mailo land had uterly violated the order of the kingdom, physically 
‘embodied inthe jawbone shrines of deceased kings. The defense put forth by 
Kaggwa and Mugwanya, the other former regent, was that the mailo alloca 
tion conformed to Ganda practices and expressed the dignity and power of 
kabakaship, Both sides grounded their arguments in Ganda history and ignored 
‘dimensions of that history that did not suit them. The conflict was mot about 
tradition versus progress (everyone wanted progress) or about the presence 
‘of the British (everyone said the queen had been on their side in 1900). The 
real issue was what actions maintained the honor and dignity of Buganda. 
‘The essence of the regents’ defense in the case against mailo was that the 
absolute power that the vietorious chiefs had drawn to themselves in the nine 
teenth-century upheavals and in their collaboration with the British was 
tually the kabaka’s power. Mailo was merely the newest manifestation of a 
normal Ganda practice: “it was the usual custom for the Kabaka to change 
about people's butaka land and give it to cther people; following this custom. 
the Regents in the name of the Kabaka distributed all estates among the chiels 
and people whether butaka or not“? The regents emphasized the strand of 
Ganda political thought that recognized the role ofa strong ruler in curbing 
competition. However, they attributed to all kabakas the unobligated power 
kings had achieved when Semakookiro began the practice of killing princes 
at the end of the eighteenth century: “the Kabaka had power to give or de- 
prive any butaka land, and to create any chieflainship or discharge anyone 
from his chieftainship, and to kill any people, chiefs, oF bataka, or to raid 
them." This was an accurate description of kabakas” relationship to other fig 
‘ures of authority for the past century, but Kaggwa and Mugwanya’s letter to 
Kabaka Cwa told the whole history of Buganda in terms of land being taken 
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from “bataka” and given to “chiefs,” “warriors,” and other clients of kings. 
‘This remembered history left out the stories of Kabakas backing down as 
result of pressure from chiefs, or any sense that figures below the Kabaka took 
any action but submission. In their version of history, the king, like the rul- 
ing chiefs under the British, could not be challenged: “the Kabaka had every 
power to do whatever he liked with any kind of land." 

The leaders of the case against mailo argued that kabakas had exercised. 
power in interaction with other authority figures, and that the mailo agree- 
‘ment undermined the kabaka's power to create and realign relationships. 
‘They claimed that a kabaka’s action in taking land away was always fol- 
owed by that kabaka or another one giving the land back. Complainants 
referred to the proverb “The Mutaka is a cockroach which does not die in 
the smoke" to prove people could make the kabaka respond to their wishes. 
Basudde explained that, 


28 soon as a Mutaka was deprived of his butaka land, he together with the 
‘other hataka of the same clan would at once appeal fo the Kalas For the 
restoration of their butaka land: and if that particular Kabaka would noc hear 
them they would wait tll that Kabaka died and would them appeal to his 
successor. Any particular Kabaka who attempted to seize butaka lands his 
reign was never peaceful or prosperous. Moreover the mode of deprivation 
‘of butaks land of the old days is not the same asthe present one brought 
about by the introduction of the “mailo” system of land tenure... [T]his 
new method of depriving the bataka of their butaka lands brought about 
by the “mailo system is absolutely final," 





This view of the past ignored memories of clans driven underground through 
an angry kabaka’s persecution: its true that people fought back and destabi- 
lized the reigns of kings who took their land, but they did not always win, 

Jemusi Biriko pursued the difference between the mailo allocation and a 
kahaka’s allocation, explaining thatthe Lukiiko under Kagewa refused to hear 
appeals 


because it had already decided wo destroy the customs of our country of 
uganda, and had deprived the Kabaka of his estates and us the bataka of 
‘our butaka lands. All the Kabaka’s estates had already been taken away from 
{him) and given to other people, such as the estates in Kisalosalo, and 
Kibulusi and Kiwuliriza: and the whole ofthe Kibuga had been divided up 
among them. The counties had been divided into two parts, one part con- 
sisting ofthe official estates of the Saza Chiefs and the other part the pri= 
vale estates of the Chiefs, whereas inthe old days the whole of the County 
consisted one form of land tenure and that was the official estates of the 
Native Government. 
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Reigning kabakas had previously demonswated thei authority by creating new 
cbitongole chiefships, such as those Biriko mentioned, but mailo prevented 
kabakas from resiructuring the order of the country 

‘The Bataka framed their case in a way that pointed to the regents’ failure to 
fulfil the just intentions ofthe British, They continually argued that the Uganda 
‘Agreement, in paragraph 15, state that everyone was to receive the miles that 
he possessed at that time. “The representatives ofthe Good Queen Viewria made 
the agreement 10 certify that every one shall remain on his land of which he 
‘was in possession at that time“ The problem, they sai eame when the re- 
gents misrepresented the Agreement in order to take al the land for themselves 
‘Kaggwa and Mugwanya claimed that the Bataka community could not blame 
the regents for changing the customs of Buganda, “since the country was al- 
ready ina state of chaos duc to the Civil War, change of the Kabakas and otber 
circumstances" They specifically stated in their own defense thatthe malo al- 
locaton had expressed a new onde of power: “the allotment of land at that time 
‘was not subject to the native custom ofthe clan system of Buganda, but was 
mainly forthe benefit of the principal chiefs" They claimed, however, that their 
actions in making the malo allocation had restored butaka tothe clans: “It was 
onl the Lukiko Which tok into consideration the sytem of butaka land ten- 
ture when the allotment of land was being made, and revived this ancient cus- 
tom which had become obsolete due to the Civil Wars which were then raging 
inthe country brought about by the religious frictions." Both sides claimed 
Queen Victoria as their ally and accused their opponents of destabilizing so- 
cial order through destructive self-interest. 

Both critics and defenders of mailo encapsulated thei arguments about the 
nature of power in Buganda in narratives concerning the writing that appeared 
on land certificates. According to some ofthe massigabataka, the most pow 
erful chiefs had told people applying for malo to write “this is my old butaka 
land” on their applications. This was wholly wrong, the massigabataka com- 
plained, because the land they were asking for had not been their butaka, it 
had been land they received because they were chiefs. Naming the land inthe 
‘wrong way, in writing on the certificate, subverted the authority ofthe kabaka, 
‘who ought to have been able to give the land out ashe chose. Italso detracted 
fom the station of the tre bataka. They wanted all the land ceriticates with 
the inscription “this is my old butaka land” to be changed to read “this is my 
old chieftainship land: Their complaint about the writing on land eertifi- 
cates encapsulated many ofthe arguments inthe case agains mail: the new 
‘order had deprived essential figures of their place; it had undermined the 
Kabaka’s ability to regulate and shape his kingdom, and it had caused people 
‘who held power to wield it in an arbitray and unjust manner, which they 
‘would not have done if they feared the kabaka could remove them by giving 
their land and position to someone ese 
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Kaggwa and Mugwanya also explained the fundamental meaning and con- 
sequences of mailo with a story about what was supposed to be written on 
land certificates. The regents defended themselves by saying that the Lukiiko’s 
power to give out land came from the 1900 Agreement, “which contains such 
good provisions which maintain peace and guard our nation, and which have 
‘enlarged Buganda considerably." In their story the legitimacy of all the re 
‘membered relationships that had explained land allocation in the past had been 
specifically disavowed. Instead, atthe instructions of the British Protector- 
ate, legitimate authority to grant land was to reside in the Lukiiko. Accord= 
ing to Kaggwa and Mugwanya, the chief Jemusi Kisule Kajugujwa had written 
6m his claim for mailo, “This estate is my butaka land, it was given to me by 
Kabaka Mawanda!” The British government authorities refused to approve the 
land allocation because the chief had claimed the land from the time of 
kabaka living two centuries earlier. The Protectorate authorities told the chief 
to make a new inscription on the top of the certificate: “This is my Butaka 
land, given to me by the Lukiko!”* Apolo Kaggwa and Stanislaus Mugwanya 
argued that the changes brought by the British had been beneficial, and that 
the milo allocation followed Ganda custom. They claimed that the regents 
had acted in the name of the kabaka, giving the land to powerful chiefs as 
kabakas had always done in the pest, and thatthe mailo allocation had actu- 
ally restored the status of hataka that had heen confused by the civil war. 
Kaggwa and Mugwanya argued that their opponents were disloyal: “it is well 
known in Buganda as well as in other nations that he who despises the 
Kabaka’s representative despises the Kabaka himsel."S! 

The intentions of the British in negotiating the Uganda Agreement and the 
‘consequences of more than twenty years of British overrule appeared to be 
inrelevant in the debate, which the participants framed around contradictory 
claims regarding how kabakas had ruled the kingdom. Each side used the 
remembered history of the kingdom selectively and strategically. The Bataka 
‘complainants disregarded the severe loss of agency most Baganda suffered 
as social order deteriorated with the wars of expansion; the regents ignored 
any moment in Ganda history when kabakas had been forced to compromise. 























‘A CRITIQUE OF COLONIAL MODERNITY 


‘The people who brought the case against mailo argued that the 1900 Agree- 
ment undermined the patterns of reciprocal obligation that made Buganda 
‘great. Writing to Kabaka Cwa in 1922, they explained that when the regents 
allocated mailo, 








they upset everything and asthe -esults of that mistake caused the present 
ill feeling which exists among our people as a whole, shatering also our 
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‘country from its former foundation and destroying all our good customs 
‘of helping and loving each other, thus puting us under a form of Govern- 
‘ment which we cannot understand. We feel as if we were under the hybrid 
customs. 


‘Shem Spire Mukasa, the private secretary tothe kabaka, surimarized the case 
to the commission of inguiry two years later using the same logical connec- 
tion between mailo land and social well-being: 


(Our main points of contention in this dispute are as follows: 

1. The first one is that we have been deprived of our Butaka estates, and 
this point isthe direct cause of the second point which i this 

2. That the native customs which are the guardian ofthe importance and 
prestige of our nation have been ently destroyed.* 








Good government, they said, required love, which entailed more contributors 
to the process of decisionmaking and greater social responsibility. 

‘The leaders of the case against malo asked for a return of the complex, 
‘multiple structures of power that had characterized Buganda in the past. In 
their original appeal, they asked Kabaka Daudi Cwa to return land to those 
‘who had held it in 1900; implicit in that request was a return of the authority 
associated with control over land. “What we request is to put each and every 
individual back within his old boundaries known up to the present day.” In 
their appeal to the kabaka, the complainants mentioned land that had been 
associated with powerful figures in Buganda that was not butaka Tand: the 
royal marketplace in the kibuga, the land of Ganda deities on Bussi and 
Buganga Islands, estates belonging to the kabaka, “which they knew very well 
that from time ever immemorial had never been alienated by anybody el 
‘and the estates of princes and princesses." The Bataka community made their 
claims for a return of power more explicit as the case progressed. Daudi 
Basudde and Yuda Musoke informed the chief secretary that the purposes of 
the National (Buganda) Federation of Bataka included “to make a new start 
10 put our butaka on a proper footing such as it was before H.M. Government 
‘came to Buganda,” and “to restore our clans to the positon they used to hold 
‘and that every clan should send its representative to speak for it in the chief 
judicial assembly of our nation as used to be the custom." 

‘The hierarchy of chiefs had been drastically streamlined by the British Pro- 
tectorate as it strove to implement what it considered to be efficient adminis 
tration. Thirty or forty years previously, chains of chiefs of different ranks had 
collected taxes and apportioned shares among themselves in complicated ways 
before passing the rest on to the capital. “All of Buganda” had consisted of a 
complex and layered system of people holling many different ranks, in which 
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‘one individual often held more than one position. Some people in this sys- 
tem derived authority from their clan positions; some held one of a variety 
‘of forms of royal status; some had unique positions of power that had been 
created by the gift of a kabaka in the pas; others had been appointed by the 
reigning kabuka or his predecesso:. How these figures ranked in relation to 
‘each other had been subject to negotiation, and varied according to the rela 
live strength of different components at any moment in time." It was not, a 
‘observers have imagined, a simple situation in which those appointed by the 
kabaka sat atthe top of hierarchies of people with ancient clan positions. The 
thousands of people who participated in this multilayered structure of gov- 
‘emment had been rationalized into a much smaller structure composed of three 
tiers of ssaza, ggombolola, and miruka chiefs.” By the 1920s, thousands of 
positions of authority had heen eliminated, 

Some of the people who testified in the case against mailo had been cut 
‘out of power: but not all of them had been clan leaders, although that is how 
they defined themselves before the commission of inquiry. Juma Omawanyi’s 
experience demonstrates the narrowing space of authority in Buganda. 
‘Omawanyi had controlled about a square mile of land as part of his office as 
tailor to the kabaka; he was “the Kabaka’s man." This minor office did not 
entitle him to receive mailo, so he became the “private man” of Mugwanya 
and was ordered to work on his dhow. He said, “I do not quite know the ac- 
‘wal date when this took place, as I cannot count.” He accused Mugwanya of 
‘ejecting his request to be given mailo: “It was you yourself [Mugwanya] who 
called us to give us miles, but when I came before you, you did not even deign 
{o look at me but said that if you gave us miles where would you find people 
to rule over”** Omawanyi’s story suggests that his land had been a form of 
‘obyesengeze—land granted to mark a particular relationship with the kabaka, 
rather than butaka—land that marked the identity of clans, That Omawanyi 
and others called themselves bataka when they had actually held land in other 
capacities demonstrates the loss locations of power that had taken place 
in Buganda, Ganda society no longer had a place for someone who had a= 
thority over other people because of the particular work they performed for 
the kabaka: if they were not chiefs acknowledged by the Protectorate govern- 
‘ment, the only position that could explain their status was clan eldership, 

Even priests asked for the restoration of the land that had been dedicated 
‘o their Iubaale deities by calling themselves bataka. The principal medium 
of the lubaale Musisi appealed to the Protectorate authorities for a return of 
his land, although—perhaps because his land had been taken by Mugema— 
he did not participate in the case against mailo, In 1924, he wrote: 














ost my postion atthe hands of the three Regents, and not atthe Kabaka’s, 
asked. the reason for my dismissal. but they could not give it. Along 
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with my dismissal from my position, my principal Butaka estate known 3s 
Guludene was also taken fom me. ... What new commands have been sub 
stituted by God authorizing the usurpation of our Butaka lands whilst they 
(the ministers) had their own Butaka estates which had not been taken away 
from them?” 


Guggu, the priest of the shrine of the Iubaale Mukasa, testified before the 
Commission of Inquiry on behalf of the Bataka. Half a century earlier, 
Alexander Mackay had observed that Kabaka Muteesa seemed to be cowed 
by Guggu’s predecessor and always complied with his demands, Guggu did 
not describe himself as the heir of a powerful spiritual position, however. He 
told the commissioners: “I am Guggu, the principal mutaka of the Sesse is- 
lands. I was in possession of three islands but I was not given a single 
fone. .. All these islands were taken possession of by the Late Gabunga 
Yosiya Kasozi. He turned me out of them atthe time of the miles." The re- 
gents challenged his definition of himself as a mutaka; they said the islands 
hhad belonged to the Lubaale Mukasa, and when Christianity was introduced 
“the heathen customs of “lubale’ died out, and consequently this Mutaka 
Guggu naturally los all his importance and power which he merely possessed 
‘on account of being a priest of ‘Lubale’ Mukasa."* 

Guggu had been a fundamentally sign ficant member of the old order be- 
cause of his spiritual responsibilities, nt because he had controlled large 
‘amounts of land before 1900. His former spiritual power was entirely elided 
in his own speech and that of others on his side. Was this because the spiri- 
tual power of lubaale priests could no longer be spoken of in public, oF be- 
cause it did not matter? The regents and also the kabaka claimed that land 
dedicated to lubaale deities had been given tothe chiefs as mailo because no 
‘one still believed in the power of lubaale forces. This was not entirely true, 
however. Land dedicated to the Iubaale Kibuka in Mawokota had been as- 
signed as mailo to members of the lineage responsible for Kibuka’s shrine." 
Tis possible that Guggu was included in the case because the Bataka Fed- 
eration believed Guggu's presence offered some kind of admonishment to the 
regents. The presence of an important Ganda spiritual figure among the com- 
plainants, a group led by educated elite Christians, suggests that the transi 
tion from lubsale worship to new religions was not as abrupt as has been 
supposed. 

In addition to asking for the return of power and authority t0 those who 
had lost it, the leaders of the case against mailo also criticized the ways that 
ower was exercised in the new Buganda. Fewer people participated in the 
Lukiiko as chiefship was rationalized following the 1900 Agreement, and 
fewer points of view were acknowledged, The massiga bataka wrote, “we the 
natural Bataka, were driven away from the Lukiko, we had no voice or anyone 
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(0 intercede for us" Even the ssza chiefs who continued tobe members of 
the Lukiiko did not have the capacity to make decisions that went against the 
regents, as the kangaawo Samwiri Mukasa testified: “The Lukiko appointed 
three Representatives to inguire and settle various claims and grievances but 
you did not listen tothe decisions ofthese Representatives, but you did every 
thing by virtue of your powers, and you put the Lukiko down under your fee. 
We had a Lukiko, but it was not a Lukiko in realty." This accusation re- 
garding the sham quality of the Lukiiko under Kaggwa echoed Daudi 
Basude’s description of “our existing dry-bone, lifeless native government, 
hich is reduced from its eal meaning and it old sanctions, a mere shadow 
‘of rather an artificial symbol ofits former sel" The milo complainants 
‘expected the Lukitko to be more accountable and responsive than it had been 
under Kagewa's supervision and British overnie. 

‘The mailo complainants said Kagewa divided Baganda into tvo categories, 
tose who had power and those who di not. This violated the Ganda practice 
that brought many voices into decisionmaking. In their original appeal tothe 
Kabaka, they stated that when the case was frst mentioned inthe Lukiko, 
Kagawa “started to disregard us and he shouted at us, then he started making 
us into two Clases; one class eonssted of those who were not “Abckitibwa* 
{people of honor] and the other of those who were of Ektibwa {honor]. Why 
should the Katkiro do like this as though he was the accusing, whereas he was 
the accused and he had no power to wea sin such a way? They complained 
tat the katkkiro was “spoiling everthing in this whole country by taking sides 
in clan disputes. In is questioning of Bataka witnesses, Kagawa did divide 
people into categories of those with honor and those without. For example, he 
asked one witness, “Ifyou did not receive any allotment of miles, how could 
you have come before the Lukiko to complain?” Yoana Lubanda replied, “That 
js the very weapon with which you used 10 beat us, as soon as we stood up in 
the Lukiko—justs Lam standing up now—you would speak tous roughly and 
order us not ro speak again." Kagawa did not have to be courteous because 
his followers could not leave: to stay in power, he had to please the Protectorate 
authorities in Entebbe, not the Baganda 

‘The people who brought the case against mailo argued that the forms of 
power they remembered would work beter than colonial ones. They wanted 
those in power to treat others with consideration and dignity—a behavior that 
they asserted had been manifested by Ganda ruler inthe past, To achieve that 
tend, they wanted people to occupy te positions of authority they had previ= 
ously occupied, to participate in discussions and in cases, and to have some 
traction in relation o their superiors. Mikael Karlstrom points out that people 
were not being heard was a recurrent theme in discussions of cultural ma 
sie in Ganda newspapers in the 1920s. One writer asked, “s this ruling the 
people, not to hear what they have o say?" 
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‘The Bataka community argued that mailo land tumed people into slaves. 
‘This strong and evocative accusation might seem to have been calculated to 
‘evoke the sympathy of European observers, as rescuing Africa from slavery 
\was one ofthe rationalizations for British empire taught to Africans in school 
Tn the case against mailo, however, the mailo case complainants used the 
image of enslavement to identify significant aspects of life in the new Buganda 
that they could not accept, Most concretely, they stated that the malo alloca- 
tion enslaved people because it prevented them from carrying out the rituals, 
‘essential 10 social reproduction, In a more general sense, people with power 
were not treating their subordinates in an appropriate way: people were en- 
slaved when landowners treated the land they owned as a means to make a 
profit and ceased to show concer for its residents. 

‘A popular song expressed the sentiment that associated mailo with slavery: 
“Buto-dene bagence Entebbe okutunda abana” ("the men with paunches have 
gone to Entebbe to sel their children”).” The song refers to the signing of 
the 1900 Agreement: the “men with paunches” were the regents and ssaza 
chiefs who had benefited from mailo, an setion that “sold their children.” The 
Bataka called themselves “slaves of those who took our lands” in their origi 
nal appeal to the kabaka to hear the case in 1922. This document elaborates 
‘the connection of mailo land and enslavement: 











‘Our graves are being removed from their places where they were laid for 
_Benerations in case the present owner of the land feels inclined to exercise 
his power which is jus like that of a tyrannous conqueror exercises against 
those whom he has conguered. All our children for whom from time ever 
unemorial we used to Keep our Butaka lands and live happy. are now suf- 
fering through this bad attitude which is spoiling all our customs and power 
‘on our hereditary lands. Our children are now being sold along with the 
land as part of it, Whereas we in accordance with our Butaka lands being 
held communally, possessed our own share of the land in our respective 
‘lan and each head of a clan used to treat all his relatives as his ehildren 
and likewise they in urn called him the- father, and nothing of the present 
landless class ever existed.”” 











‘As everyone in Buganda in the 1920s had access to land as tenants the term 
“landless class” may have implied people who, as discussed in Chapter 6, were 
experiencing diminished access to the forms of protection and sustenance that 
they had experienced in the past 

“The accusation that mailo caused enslavement had specific meanings re 
‘garding connections between the members of a lineage group, and between 
4 ruler and his subjects. Lazalo Byuma Seryenvu explained to the Commis 
sion of Inquiry that Hamu Mukasa, the ssekiboobo, or ssaza chief of Kyagewe, 
had oblained the butaka of the Njovu clan: at first his clan members thought 
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the was saving the land for the clan, because it had appeared that their clan 
land would be marked for the kabska, but then the ssckiboobo “marked out 
his own miles on these estates in the name of Hamu Mukasa.” As a conse- 
quence, “he converted all these bataka whom he had deprived of their butaka 
land into his private tenants, and those who refused to become his private men 
hhad to leave their butaka land” and become “private tenants” on other people's 
land. This transition in status was not linked to slavery: the people who lost 
their status as land controllers became “servants” not slaves. Seryenvus said 
that the mutaka called Sentemero “became the Sekibobo’s servant and car- 
ried the Sekibobo’s coffee up tothe time of his death.” However, because the 
clan did not have access tothe butaka, they had been unable to perform the 
appropriate rituals on the death of the mutaka. The inability to perform kwabya, 
‘olumbe, the ceremony that ends mourning and marks succession, had turned 
the children into slaves. “Up to the present day the funeral rites in connec- 
tion with the burial of this Mutaka have not yet been performed, as his chil- 
dren have no place where they can gather together and perform them, since 
they have now become just like slaves and outcasts. 

‘The burial of clan elders in the appropriate clan burial grounds named a 
family and maintained the links between people and their ancestors. People 
whose elders could not be buried with the appropriate attention in the appro- 
priate palace were perceived to have no family —they were onteasts and slaves, 
‘The kwabya olumbe ceremony, which transferred a person's living status t0 
his heir and confirmed his place among the dead, was so important that some 
bataka chose to give up the possibility of owning mailo in order to remain 
fon the land that contained their graves. Yona Magera received butaka, but 
‘continued to press for the return of the burial place of the principal mutaka 
of the clan. Saulo Lugwisa testified that he had had to bury his father “in the 
Jungle” because he had not been allowed to bury on the proper butaka, and 
Zedi Zitimenya had faced the same horrible dilemma, carrying the body of 

Ider to his correct burial place, only to be turned away by the steward of 
the mailo owner. The bataka community complaint that mailo owners had 
bbchaved like conquerors—who took captives away from their own people and 
‘ured them into slaves—because tobe deprived of graves was to be deprived 
Cf the means of maintaining essential social connections. 

Mailo land also turned people into slaves because the appropriate relation- 
ships between land-controllers and land-receivers were distorted when land 
could be bought and sold. In their statement “our children are now being sold 
along with the land as part of it" the bataka described the commodification 
(of social relationships that had occurred over the past wenty years along with 
the commodification of land. "“Tyrannous conquerors” did not show any con: 
ccem for the social place of the people they conquered, and landowners like- 
‘wise acted in their own interest without concem for others. The original appeal 
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to the kabaka accused the regents, who “own now hundreds of square miles: 
including misappropriated butaka, of being “prepared to sell to foreigners at 
any time." They specifically linked the sale of bua, which were “really being 
sold up to now.” with the rejection of standards of reciprocity by the land 
owning chiefs, “who are interested in selling and buying all the land on ac- 
count of their wealth which is derived from us through their salaries and so 
forth” A further evidence of ther violation of Ganda patterns of interaction 
as ther refusal to discus the issue: “[T]hey do not even want to hear a single 
‘word appertaining on the subject. They merely trample on i They claimed 
that the 1918 transfer scheme to redeem butaka did not succeed because of 
“profiteering” by landowners.” As the case dragged on with no resolution after 
the Commission of Inquiry, the Bataka appealed to the Protectorate to do 
something, claiming the Lukiiko was encumbered by self interest. They cited 
the onerous Nvyjo law. a conversion of wibute wo rent, originally drafted by 
the Luikiiko as 20 percent ofthe value of cash erops. According to the Batak, 
the Lukiiko “looked upon the question as money making scheme by which 
they are themselves benefited und have not considered the evils and diffi 
ties this Nvujo brings to bear upon the peasants." 

‘The mailo complainants expressed concern that malo land led to greed, and 
reed led oil wil in society: “on account ofthe Regents misusing this Agree- 
‘ment through their mere intention of getting land to which they were not ex 
titled to, they upset everything and as the results of that mistake caused the 
present ill feeling which exists amongst our people as a whole" The good 
customs that had been “destroyed” were “our good customs of helping and 
Joving each other.” and the Bataka community requested Kabaka Cwa’sinter- 
vention because “we cannot help Keeping evil thoughts” and “should Your 
Highness not find any means of settling uo this question, our ill feelings shall, 
never come to an end, although we shall feel as if we had committed an of- 
fence against your Highness."" The negaive atmosphere was a problem that 
had to be resolved 

The people who made the case against mailo warned the kabaka that “this 
friction may remain for generations unless your Highness hears and settles, 
this friction” and they suggested a resolution: “Yo put each and every individual 
buck within his old boundaries known up to the present day.” The simplicity 
of their solution—t restore every controler of land according tothe descrip- 
tion of clan estates in Apolo Kaggwa's Bbika bya Buganda—may have con- 
tributed tothe accusation that the proposals of the Bataka were “retrograde” 
and “increasingly impracticable under the conditions of 20th century life and 
progress." Hoviever, the Bataka commurity themselves deliberately asserted 
that their goals were not incompatible withthe positive aspects of the new 
order in Buganda, Many of them were “new” men who received salaries from 
the Protectorate, participated in church leadership, and marked their status in 
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the forms of the new culture of consumption, Several of them had obtained 
the highest possible levels of education for themselves or their children. They 
clearly articulated what they considered to be the failures of the current of- 
der, but they asked for reform, not a return tothe past.” Their own statements 
about their intentions, and the explanations they provided to Protectorate of- 
ficials about how they would implement a return of clan lands, define the 
possibility of a modern Buganda built on the foundation of good Ganda cus- 
toms. The Bataka community envisioned a Buganda in which rulers were 
powerful but also accountable, in which many people participated in govern- 
‘ment, in which people controlled amounts of land that were not excessively 
large, and in which those with power demonstrated concern for the people they 
ruled, They did not sce any inherent contradiction between these things and 
land title, literacy, and the new patterns of life that they practiced without any 
comment. 

“The mailo complainants explained their aspirations to Protectorate authori 
ties in terms of foundations. Daud: Basudde and Yuda Musoke wrote to the 
chief secretary, explaining why the governor had to pay attention to the 
Bataka’s case: 








‘We humbly beg to state that we see that it willbe difficult for this land of 
‘urs to advance in the way Forward as the Government has promised to all 
fof us as we see that as regards the foundation on which our country has 
‘been built since 1900 it has proved a foundation of progress on the shorter 
side of the building but on the other side the foundation is not level and 
this side is with its good customs on which Buganda ress... In creating 
this league we are not actuated by a desire to rush our country forward but 
4) fo provide for ita sound foundation from which it can go forward slowly 
[and] b) to go into the matter ofthis wrong while our elders who made the 
1900 Agreement are sill wth us for later when they have gone it will be 
dificult forthe younger generation to settle these differences.” 


If the goal of the Protectorate was o lay the foundation of good government, 
then the British needed to pay attention to the structures of Buganda that had 
‘caused it to function effectively as a natior 

‘The leaders of the case against mailo wanted people with authority to be 
accountable. They complained that “people who are totally demoralized (with- 
out morals) through crimes and drunkenness, who under native law and cus- 
toms, could never be tolerated to ead the destinies ofthe people on the land, 
inthe present case they are left as they are, because they hold personal titles 
‘on the land according to Sir H.H. Johnston’s benevolent agreement.” The 
circumstances of the case allowed the Bataka community to openly mention 
imailo landowners, but their erticisra might also have applied to chiefs respon- 
sible for excessive labor calls and collecting onerous taxes, 
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A critical aspect of the Bataka community's view of an altemative order 
in Buganda was that there was enough land forall, if everyone had the ap- 
propriate amount, They stated in their o:iginal appeal, “We humbly beg to 
assure Your Highness that we are not in any way partisans of dislodging our 
compatriots from their eal lands, if they nave got any and ultimately acquire 
them.” The extremely large amounts of land taken by the largest landowners 
had caused a land scarcity that otherwise would not have been a problem. The 
witness forthe Civet Cat clan said, “I would like this Commission to note this 
that Gombotola and Miruka Chiefs were ulloted as much as 12 v0 20 square 
miles, while the bataka who are considered a the fathers of these chiefs were 
‘only given two square miles.” Daudi Basudde pointed out that when it was 
discovered that twelve hundred miles remained unallocated, Kagawa, who 
already had fifty square miles of private property, was given another twelve, 
and other large landowners were also given more large allotments. Basudde 
asked, “OF those 1200 sq, miles, was it right oF not to have allotted to the 
chiefs [smaller chiefs who received no mailo] some official miles attached to 
their Chieftainships?” 

The Bataka community did not anticipate that land allotted in the appro- 
priate way would ever be exhausted: “If there is no land available on that part 
of clan land that member will find it on other branches ofthe clan, and in this, 
‘we question very much whether there willbe any possibility of having any 
scarcity of land in this way. as this never happened before in this country: 
‘They argued that the needs of Kaggwa and Mugwanya to control large 
amounts of land to demonstrate the importance oftheir offices ought to have 
been met by their obtaining permission from the king to open up new lands, 
‘Opening new lands was the Ganda way of solving the problem: “if there were 
no estates available for him he would have opened up new land, since it is 
the usual custom for the Katikro to open up new land.” Wit ths statement, 
the Bataka witness indirectly traced the crisis in Buganda to colonial policies: 
chiefs could not hope to open new land because colonial demands for work- 
crs drained away the necessary labor. Furthermore, there was no more Waste 
land, because the 1900 Agreement allocated it to the British, 

‘Although many ofthe leaders ofthe Bataka community functioned suecess- 
fully in a wage economy. they imagined that relationships between landown- 
ers and people on the land would not necessarily be mediated by cash. They 
anticulated a revised expectation of reciprocity: if people on the land had 
relationship with the landowner that involved kinship ties, which implied pro- 
tection and assistance, then it was fair to ask them to work without wages. If 
they had no relationship withthe landowner, rent might be an alternative. The 
spokesman for Walusimbi, head of the Civet Cat clan, explained to the com- 
mission: “The members of my clan residing on my land have definite duties 
which they perform for me even from the old days and they perform these 
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duties for me still now, sot do not collet rent from them instead of payment 
of rent they build my house.” He added that other people, who were not mem- 
bers of his clan, had settled on his land, and he collected rent from them “un- 
Jess they agree to work for me in lie of payment of rent”™* 

“The Bataka community stated tha they Wanted to preserve individual land 
tenure, but they rejected the notior that land as property could be detached 
from social concerns. As they pointed out, in other places private property was 
subject to restrictions, such as provisions that land could not be executable 
for debt, oF eould not be wansfered without permission. In Buganda, they 
wanted a form of private property that acknowledged the rights of clans, so 
that clans could obtain their lands anda lineage could be protected from the 
inclination of one ofits members to live improvidently and sel and. Their 
defense oftheir request for clan lands suggested thatthe social dimensions 
of land had greater salience for them than is transferability. Mti and others, 
‘wrote thatthe British were wrong in thinking thatthe malo owners deserved 
to keep the land because they had improved it not only had they taken no 
trouble to develop the lan, but they had doubly ignored the social respons- 
bility inberent in control of land, fist by collecting rents from tenants with- 
‘out providing anything in return, and second by selling the land. The Bataka 
‘claimed that their request to be allecated clan land should not have been any 
‘more dificult than a transfer from one owner to another. They asked, “How 
‘many certificates have been changed from one owner o another in case ori 
ral owner feels inclined to get money out of his land by means of sale?"®> 

The people who brought the case against malo envisioned a Buganda that 
integrated what they remembered tobe the good customs of the past with the 
realities of the present. They imagined a Buganda that had both a cash 
economy and fee exchanges of labor and service, both Christianity and the 
expression of the importance of clan ancestors, both private land ownership 
and social responsibilty. The Ganda leaders who rose to speak against malo 
in the 1920s suggested it might have been possible to maintain British pro- 
tection and reestablish the webs of power which people remembered as just 
and workable inthe pas. 














CONCLUSION: BEYOND BAKUNGU VS. BATAKA. 


‘A much narrower, much less interesting history of the conflict over land 
in Buganda in the 1920s can be found in a superficial reading of the records 
‘of the ease, Both the claimants and the defendants participated in the simpli- 
fication of the issues into bakungu chiefs with land versus bataka clan elders 
deprived of land. Perhaps they expected “bataka” to imply all the forms of 
authority that had been part of precolonial Buganda; pethaps they presented. 
a dichotomy beeause they did not think their British audience could follow 
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‘more complex histories. In the heat ofthe contlict, the debate became intensely 
polarized: landowners who had been willing to accommodate bataka on theit 
Jands began to drive them away, and bataka witnesses usually failed to men- 
tion the portion of their clan lands that they had received inthe mailo alloca- 

Apolo Kaggwa’s written defense of the regents, which included a history 
of Buganda told entirely in terms of conflict between bataka and kabakas in 
which the kabakas were always victorious, has been the most significant 
legacy of the case against mailo forthe writing of Bugand’s history* The 
Bataka community also simplified the Ganda politcal order into bataka and 
their opponents who were chiefs appointed by the king, even as they argued 
that centratized power was not good for the nation. They constantly invoked 
the loss of butaka, even when they were speaking about royal land, lubaale 
deities’ land, and land given by the king to commemorate a particular rela- 
‘They also spoke about a past in which bataka and kabakas were the 
‘only important participants, 

‘The simplified dichotomy of the public debate in the case against mailo, 
‘combined with the gradual erasure from 1891 onward of forms of authority 
that were neither bataka nor bakungu, crystallized overly simplified percep- 
tions of Buganda in the past. In their summary ofthe issues in the case, Com- 
missioners Griffith and Sturrock wrote, “No one else except the Bataka had 
any right overland in Buganda and in our opinion no one other than the Batak 
had any rights infringed when occupied land was converted into the freehold 
property of a Regent or Chief” It is not surprising that later scholars con- 
ceptualized Buganda’s history as a conflict between terrtorally based clan 
hheads and appointed chiefs who were ultimately victorious.” 

[As we have seen, the Ganda polity was much more complex and subtly 
articulated than the mode! of top layers of bakungu and lower layers of bataka 
‘This system, which can be conceptualized as a web, canbe reconstructed from 
the evidence collected by Roseoe and Kaggwa in 1905, from the explanation 
‘of Ganda land tenure produced by Morris Carter in 1911, from the histories 
‘of Buganda recorded in the nineteenth century, and from the witnesses be- 
fore the Commission of Inquiry whose personal stories revealed many layers 
‘of complexity. Guggu’s presence (not his words) testified to priest’ and spirit 
mediums’ power over land and people.” The utility and importance of 
cbitongole came up in testimony regarding the position of the kauta, and in 
‘complaints about the kabaks’s loss of control over other ebitongole and the 
ibuga” ‘The loss of land that had marked a specific remembered relat 
ship with the kabaka was discussed by several witnesses, who had their land 
by virtue ofthe favors they dd for the king, but who called themselves bataka 
‘during the Commission's proceedings.”* Members of the Abalangira, the clan 
of princes, voieed their complains as “bataka,” but thei statements before 
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the Commission never touched on the role of royal women and their male rela- 
tives in sustaining and checking the power of a reigning kabaka, 

‘The perception of the controversy in the 1920s as part of a tradition of 
conflict between bataka and bakungu obscures the accomplishment of the 
Ganda thinkers who brought the case against mailo, These Ganda leaders, who 
called themselves the Bataka community but included many diverse author- 
ity figures, asked for a return of eve-yone to their former positions. They crit 
cized the overreaching power of the central chiefs, and moved strategically 
to support the young kabaka in establishing his authority, When that initial 
cffor failed, they made a sustained ertique of colonial power. They were lead- 
crs of the kingdom who had in their own careers experienced the loss of Ganda, 
control over the production of wealth and the loss of Ganda political au- 
tonomy, and they were familiar with Ganda politcal order. They articulated 
their vision of how things could be different by decrying the destruction of 
‘customs that facilitated well-being, by calling for a return of diverse forms 
‘of authority, by criticizing “enslavement” inherent in commodified social re- 
lationships, and by asserting that British overrule could be combined with 
cffective Ganda government as they remembered it 

was perhaps inevitable that their case ultimately failed (as success would 
have entailed unraveling the cotonial state), but even so it is remarkable that 
inthe 1920s they succeeded in articulating a series of arguments that attracted 
and maintained the attention and concer of Uganda Protectorate officials and 
those of the British government. Ironically the dichotomized discourse of the 
‘case against mailo set the political agenda for Buganda for the following half 
century; but inside those documents, itis possible to glimpse the complex, 
‘multilayered system that the people who brought the case against mailo re- 
‘membered when they spoke of “the good customs of Buganda.” 
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CONCLUSION 


This book has traced the history of the habit of thought that love ought to 
characterize social relations and that exchanges of land, service, and gifts 
‘bound together the members ofa polity. The practice of reciprocal obligation 
marked in permanently cropped banana lands enabled the inhabitants of the 
region north of Lake Victoria to weave a supple social fabric. The Buganda 
kingdom grew through multiple, linked iterations of the relationship of abl 
gation contracted between a chief and his people, and the active agency of 
followers in this practice gave ordinary people a substantial role inthe ere: 
ation and maintenance of social order. 

People built relationships through exchanges that ereated mutual obligation 
from the earliest origins ofthe kingdom. Ancient regional cults drew together 
clans that each offered particular services essential to worshipping Kintu and 
tending the spiritual medicine Mbajwe. Chiefships multiplied as leaders mus- 
tered the labor of followers to open new land for intensive banana cultivation. 
In the distant past, authority figures who eventually became clan elders, chief 
and kings drew each other into relationships of obligation that gradually gave 
those institutions their familiar form. The names ofthe oldest Ganda chiefships 
demonstrate that chief linked themselves to the king through services they 
performed, and the new kind of king named kabaka established a place at the 
center ofthe polity through receiving gifts and bestowing prestige. Carefully 
regulated gifts from particular chiefs to particular royal wives structured re- 
lations in the kingdom from the reign of Kateregga in the seventeenth cen- 
tury, and two hundred years later, Baganda gained the support of missionaries 
and British imperial entrepreneurs through their hospitality and the labor they 
offered. Ganda chiefs and peasants used imported goods, cash wages, and the 
possibility of purchasing land to atract followers to themselves and re-create 
chiefship on a smaller scale, The relatively benevolent terms of employment 
offered by Ganda cultivators attracted thousands of migrants from Rwanda 
and Burundi whose labor helped to create the prosperity of colonial Buganda. 

That followers compelled their rulers to govern well through withholding 
their support was another principle ofthe Ganda practice of power visible over 
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‘many centuries. The vast, overlapaing web of thousands of chiefShips gave 
followers choices, and those in pewer had to be responsive to the concerns 
of their subordinates or risk losing them. According to dynastic tradition, 
chiefs refused to allow Kabaka Mutebi to dismiss two important chiefs inthe 
‘mid-seventeenth century, and Baganda withdrew their support from Kabaka 
Kagulu half a century later because of his unbearable cruelty. Kabaka Muteesa, 
‘could not obtain canoe transport after he angered the lubaale Mukasa through 
his excessive kindness to his missionary guests. In 1893, Catholics and Mus- 
lims expressed their displeasure atthe land settlement after the civil war by 
tefusing to offer laborers for work in the capital, and their action led toa re- 
negotiation ofthe allocation of land tothe religious groups. The overwhelming 
labor demands of early colonial rule led thousands of Baganda to leave the 
kingdom: chiefs who could not retain their followers through treating them 
well began to punish men for leaving. Rural Baganda explained in the 1990s 
that the elected local governing councils established by Museveni’s National 
Resistance Movement were like Ganda chiefship because they made authority 
figures accountable to the community they served." 

Reciprocal obligation facilitated intricately complex, overlapping power 
structures, Constant competition among chiefs for followers made the kabaka’s 
role as impartial arbiter essential, but kabakas were not alone atthe center of 
power in Buganda. Queen mothers and queen sisters, lubaale deities, the 
katikkiro and the kimbugwe all coatrolled land and received tribute that gave 
them autonomous authority, and other chiefs, such as the mugema and the 
Kibale, had a role in checking the king's power. The authority of these fig- 
ures eroded in the nineteenth century as trade in ivory and slaves weakened 
the kingdom's center, and the autocratic rule ofthe regents under Protectorate 
supervision entirely erased their role as counterweights tothe kabaka’s power. 

‘When the allegiance of followers no longer mattered to their superiors, the 
logic of reciprocal obligation ceased to function. The massive importation of 
‘war captives that accompanied the kingdom's expansion in the eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries eroded the status of free followers and led to bloody 
competition for the kabakaship. Kabaka Semakookiro resolved the crisis by 
kulling all potential kabakas, an action that made his life safer but fundamen 
{ally undermined Baganda capacity to cur the excesses of their monarch. The 
order of Buganda unraveled when trade in ivory and slaves allowed the king 
and chiefs to form ekitongole chiefships entirely removed from the web of 
reciprocal obligation; chiefs restored order after the civil war that ensued 
through a reconfiguration of chiefs" power over land that incorporated new 
religions into the logic ofthe kingdom. 

‘The British failure to comprehend the implications of the labor offered by 
Ganda chiefs had lasting consequences for Baganda. When ssaza chiefs called 
‘on their followers to build sturdy. commodious guest houses and hole up th 
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sands of torches to welcome visting Protectorate officials, they expected the 
British to respond with material demonstrations oftheir appreciation, Instead, 
the Protectorate institutionalize a form of forced labor service whose oner- 
‘ous demands undermined the legitimacy of chiefs and the capacity of clan 
‘members to care for each other, Since people who owned land or had mis- 
sion education were exempt from forced labor, dhe burden ofthis obligation 
accelerated the emergence of class differences among Baganda. A vocabulary 
of fines replaced a vocabulary of gifts as Ganda chiefs “weated like a pad (for 
carrying headloads) which is pressed on both sides” alempied to get work 
and taxes out of ther followers without giving anything in return? 

Followers lost the capacity to wield obl gation for their own benefit ini 
cremental tages. The reestablishment of chiefly order over people and terr- 
tory inthe 1890s involved some diminution of people's agency because royal 
‘women, Iubaale forces, and some categories of chiefs lost their role in gov- 
cemment, narrowing followers’ options. Colonial taxation transformed the 
productive dimension of people's connections with chiefs, as the Lukiko 
secretary wrote in 1900: “Ever since the European made the Buganda Gov- 
‘ernment a well which he drains ais spring—I mean the collection of taxes— 
‘what water do you expect to find in the well?"® The elimination of thousands 
‘of positions from the chiefly hierarchy in 1909 destroyed most opportunites 
for people to listen and offer their perspective in the judgment of eases, and 
to speak ther concerns directly to their rulers. Inthe context of labor and tax 
‘obligations that could add up to more than five months’ labor ina year, the 
Busuulu and Nvuijo law placed a limit on rents and gave tenants “protectos 
from evietion—a toal inversion of their ight to leave a ruler who made ex- 
cessive demands. 

Active submission to Ganda autorities—only one half ofthe exchange that 
had constituted reciprocal obligation—was all that remained for nonelite 
Baganda by the late colonial period. In 1953, Michael Nsimbi wrote, “It was 
out of such training, submission to being ruled and obedience. that the 
nation of Buganda, in which we all take such pride today, arose: The call 
by some Ganda politicians for “federo" (a federation of semi-autonomous 
regions that would include the Buganda Kingdom as a political unit) evoked 
at rosy picture of prosperity in the mid-twentieth entry, a ime when dhe 
‘capacity of Ganda followers to exert pressure on thei rulers had all but di 
appeared. Kabaka Ronald Mutbi, installed in 1998, received generous gts 
from his people, but ha few means for reciprocating ina tangible way. The 
diminishing social agency of Ganda followers evident in these examples origi 
nated, 0 some degree, in deliberate transformations of structures of power. 

‘Usandans and others inquiring into the utility of no-party, multiparty, and 
other mechanisms for just and equitable governance may find encouragement 
in the long history of debate about the nature of good government that 
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‘characterizes the African past. In Buganda, those arguments preceded, encom 
passed, and followed a colonial presence. During the controversy over land 
‘and power in the 1920s, one side emphasized the ultimate authority of the 
kabaka and the other side focused on multiple voices in decisionmaking, but 
neither side questioned the utility of Ganda forms of governing for shaping a 
‘dynamic and progressive society. The people who brought the case against 
private property in land argued that market relations destroyed the social order, 
‘and progress could only happen when rulers and followers expressed love for 
‘each other, They wanted gradual development, o find ways to combine use 
ful knowledge from Europe with practices of power that could curb harmful 
selfishness. They had complete confidence that, with time and effort, their goal 
‘could be achieved 
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AFTERWORD: 
Wuat HappENED 
TO MaILo LANb? 


‘A snake in the cooking pot is an ieresolvabie dilemma. Kill the snake and the 
meal is lost because the pot breaks; leave the snake and the meal is lost be- 
‘cause the snake spoils the food, Malo land was a “snake in the cooking pot” 
for the entire twentieth century: no resolution to the problem it posed for the 
Ganda polity could be implemented without destroying things that seemed 
essential to Buganda.' The request for a return of multiple Ganda power 
hholders to their former positions made in the case against mailo of the 1920s 
was iesolvable, because milo had inscribed the Togie of power and the To- 
cations of power that facilitated the colonial state. Giving back the land, and 
the authority that people wanted along with it, would have exposed the fic~ 
tion of Ganda selF-ule 

For the people who brought the case against mailo, change was impossible 
because they wanted to maintain thet fealty and obedience tothe British, and 
also to reorder power. They continued, for years, to politely ask for the re 
tum of their land, then the survivors channelled their energies into more overtly 
anti-British political activities starting in the 1940s. The most volatile crises 
in Ganda polities concerned the issues raised in the case against mailo— 
‘control of land and the power ofthe kabaka, 

For Apolo Kaggwa and the other lage landowners, ownership of mailo also, 
‘entailed a snake in the cooking pot dilemma: they wanted the prestige that 
control of land had always implied, but they could not maintain that prestige 
and also use land as a source of profit. The many square-miled land holdings 
Of the larger chiefs could not be sustained, In real-life sequence of events 
that seemed to follow the plot of a morality play, much of Apolo Kaggwa’s 
excessively large mailo allotment was sold to pay lawyers fees for a family 
quarrel and for the debis of his heir. 

Inthe years immediately following the cese against mailo, Protectorate and 
Home Office officials vacillated between sympathy for the people who had 
been unjustly deprived of their land and concer for the preservation of the 
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order of power inscribed in the allocation of mailo land, The actual resolu 
tion of the case against mailo ignored the imesolvable political issues and 
addressed the less-emphasized complaint about te deterioration of reciprocity 
‘The Busuulu and Nvujo law, forced through the Lukiiko by Protectorate au 
thorties in 1928, quantified the tribute paid by people on the land (now ten- 
ants) to their landlords, and spelled out the landlords’ obligations to tenants. 
‘The Busuulu and Nvujo law transmuted the labor and goods given by a ten- 
ant to a land owner into a fixed amount of money: ten shillings per year in 
place of labor tribute, and four shillings per acre on the first three acres of 
‘rops, in place of gifts of produce. These amounts represented about 10 per- 
‘ent of the value ofa year's production in 1928, but they soon los their eco- 
nomic meaning Tenants continued to give landlords bark cloth and some beer 
‘every time they brewed it, and pert of what they hunted: this was economi- 
cally valuable, but these exchanges gradually became less significant, Land 
‘owners or their representatives had to judge cases that arose among tenants, 
and good landowners offered hospitality to tenants and “took care” of them 
through intervening with officials aranging school places for talented chil 
‘dren, and so forth. Inthe 1930s Lucy Mair noted that “the younger genera 
tion” of mailo owners were less likely to meet these obligations. The Buswulu 
and Nvujjo law established a tenent’s right of occupation, curtailing a statu- 
tory right of eviction that landowners had previously possessed but rarely 
used 

The law thus completed the process of legal commoslfication of socal re- 
lationships that had begun with the creation of private property in land. In 
neither ease did this process of commodification eliminate the social mean- 
ings atached to land in Buganda. As long as landowners sought attract ten- 
ants or bought land with tenants, milo land entailed a degree of authority over 
others. The Busuutu and Nvujjo law meant that followers on the land ex- 
pressed their allegiance through cash payments and not through gifts, Using 
cash a the medium for exchanges concerning land didnot obliterate people's 
expectations of mutual obligation, 

Butaka also became commodified. Following the failed strugee to regain 
clan lands, butaka ceased to refer oly to the burial grounds where lineage 
elders maintained the connections between living people and their ancestors 
that ensured well-being. Butaka came to also mean land owned by an indi- 
vidual, secured by graves of that person’s immediate relatives. Like recipro- 
cal obligation and the complex forns of authority in Buganla, the connections 
‘maintained by butaka shrunk dramatically in the circumstances of a cash 
economy and colonial power relationships. 

Mail land was a form of property that originally expressed rights derived 
from ruling, not from owning. Over the course ofthe twentieth century, be= 
ing a landowner lost the elements of the responsibility to judge eases, to do 
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favors, to provide hospitality and meat, to give gifts, and to know tenants well 
enough to fit the owner's demands to the tenants’ particular circumstances, 
Being a tenant lost the responsibilities to provide labor, to give beer, barkcloth, 
and the fruits of hunting, Tenants’ right to undisturbed occupation granted by 
the Busuulu and Nvujjo law limited mailo owners’ capacity 10 use land for 
‘commercial purposes. In cases from the 1940s to the 1970s, land courts had 
a tendency to side with tenants, and it was in fact almost impossible to r= 
move a tenant 

‘As inflation made busuulu and nvujjo payments economically insignificant 
and the nominal power of landowners as rulers was eliminated, prestige be- 
‘came the distinguishing characteristic of mailo land ownership. Offering re- 
spect and gifts, though not a legal obligation, was an important dimension of 
tenancy though the 1990s.° Some cases of evietion hinged on the “respect 
fulness” of the tenant, and not his payment of busuulu and nvujjo “rents.”? 

‘The 1998 land law clarified landowner-tenant relations after a period of 
ambiguity from [di Amin’s 1975 land decree, which purportedly nationalized 
all and. Between 1975 and 1998, mailo landowners could not collect rent, 
and tenants could not give it. Receipts from rent paid before 1975 continued 
to have meaning, proving the tenants legitimate right to be on the land; these 
receipts were passed on to a new tenant when a tenancy was sold. 

‘The 1998 land law gives tenants a registable interest in mailo land on which 
they have a tenancy, and the right to maintain a tenancy for a payment of five 
thousand shillings (about $2.50 in 2003) per year, as long as they remain in 
‘occupation of the plot. The mailo landowner’s obligation isto leave the ten- 
ant undisturbed: the landowner cannot remove a tenant unless he can prove 
that the tenant has not paid rent for one year, and then he has to take the case 
before a district land board 

The law was criticized for providing windfall profit to tenancy holders in 
peri-urban areas: it made no distinction berween a tenancy of a few acres in 
rural area and a tenancy in suburban Karspala, which has a very high eco- 
‘nomic value. Discussion ofthe more efficient land use that could be expected 
from making tenancy registrable and transferable raised anxiety regarding 
Jandlessness. It was feared thatthe actual intention of the law—to “rational 
ze" land ownership in order to make land more productive—encoded the 
expectation that people who have capital uilize land more effectively. There- 
fore, the land law might ultimately be a mechanism for taking land out of the 
control of small-scale farmers and delivering it to those who had the most 
access 19 money, intensifying the gap between wealthy and poor Ugandan 
and undermining the high levels of access to land that Ugandans had enjoyed 
before the law was passed. 

‘What i lft of mailo land title and what is due to malo landowners? These 
{questions are complicated because forms of land control express deeply felt 
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expectations of what people ought to do and how they ought to behave to cach 
other, Mailo land began as an assertion of Ganda sovereignty in opposition 
{o Protectorate aspirations of land alienation for European settlement. I pre- 
ceded the solidification of colonial rule and the fll establishment of a cash 
‘economy, and it embodies both tke Ganda chiefs’ expectation tht land con- 
trol bound people together and Johnstons expectation that land contol pri 
ortized the exclusive rights of owners. Over the course of the twentieth 
century, mailo land has furthered these often contradictory purposes. 

Inthe fae of deliberate intervention by Protectorate authorities, people used 
the legal forms of mailo ownership to assert Ganda beliefs—that attracting 
and caring for followers was a source of honor, that land-llocators and land- 
receivers should feel affection foreach other and that no one should be de- 
prived of the means of subsistence, At the same time, widespread ownership 
Of mailo land was posible because the largest malo owners exercised their 
rights as owners and sold substanial amounts of land. Many who sold mailo 
land used the profits acquire education for their children, tansmting the 
prestige of land conto into relatively secure elit satus in an increasingly 
stratified society.* Professor Apolo Nsibambi’s observation that “people need 
to know where they come from tobe able to know where they have goten to 
and where they are going” is particularly relevant, and particularly chaleng- 
ing. in thinking about maito land? 
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GLOSSARY 


Baganda. People of Buganda (sing. mugenda). 

Dakopi. Peasants, a slightly pejorative term. 

bakungu. Chiefs whose authority came entirely from the kabaka (sing. 
‘mukungu). 

balangira. Princes (sing. mulangira), 

balozi. Governor, 

Baraza. Gathering of Baganda chiefs and Protectorate officials for consultation, 


bbataka. The heads of clans; in the 1920s, the movement of people protesting 
the allocation of mailo land (sing. mutaks). 


batongole. Chiefs who controlled ebitongole. 

Buganda. Kingdom north of Lake Victoria, 

Dbusuulu, Land rent; originally labor tribute owed to the allocator ofa kibanja, 

Dutaka. Land where important clan ancestors were buried. 

ceweri. Practice of spirit mediumship promoting health and well-being, 

ekitongole. Office, department, in the lace nineteenth century, a chiefship 
created by the kabaka (ora chief) for a named purpose, often with nonfree 
labor (pl. ebitongole), 

ekyaalo, Village; lange rural estate 

Entebbe. Seat of Protectorate government 


gabunga. Mamba clan elder, keeper of the kabaka’s canoes, chief of Ssese 
after 1900. 


ggombolola. District, a category created in the colonial reordering of terti- 
‘ory and chiefship, 

kabaka. King 

kaggo. Ssaza chief of Kyaddondo, had precedence in kibuga. 
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kaima, Ssaza chief of Mawokota 
kangaawo. Ssaza chief of Bulemeezi 

kkasanvu. One month's obligatory manual labor with pay. 
‘asolya, Principal clan butaka, 

asujju. Ssaza chief of Busuiju 

kasumba. Chief in charge of an esitongole of bark cloth makers, 
katambala. Ssaza chief of Butambala, Sheep clan elder, 
katikkiro, Prime minister 

kauta. Chief responsible for supervising cooking for the kabake. 
kibaale. Chief responsible for criticizing the kabaka. 


kibanja. Land granted by a chief to a follower. its gardens fed one family 
(pl. ebibanja). 


Kibuga. The capital, 
imba. Ssaza chief of Bugangadsi 


Kimbugwe. Keeper of the king’s twin figure; one of the kingdom's principal 
chiefs. 











kkinyolo. Chief with particular ritual responsibilities who had to be a son of 
mugerna, 

kitikkiro, Pinnacle of a Ganda building 

kkitunzi. Ssaza chief of Ggomba, Lion clan elder. 





‘kkanzu. Long gown worn by mer. 
-kufumbirwa. To be married by a man (lit, to become someone's cook). 
kusenga. To join a chief to contract relationship of mutual obligation among 


‘unequals, in which land and protection were exchanged for loyalty and 


kusenguka. To leave a chief; to terminate a relationship with a superior. 
kusengusa. To send away a follower. 

kuswera, To marry a woman, in the ancestor language of Luganda, 
kuswerwa. To be martied by a man, in the ancestor language of Luganda, 
uwasa. To marry a wi 





nan (lL, 20 eause someone to peel bananas), 
kwabya olumbe. Succession ceremony 

lubaale. Deities with a greater-than-local influence (sing. balubsale), 
lubuga. Queen sister, a significant ruler in precolonial Buganda. 


uukiiko. Gathering of chiefs to discuss affairs in the courtyard of the king: 
later, the parliament 
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luwalo, Work performed by all ordinary people “forthe good of the country.” 
mail. Land controlled as private property, allotted in square miles 
‘mandwa. Spirit medium (pl. bandwa). 

matooke. Small green banana eaten steamed as the staple food. 


‘miruka. Parishes, lowest level in the colonial reordering of teritory and 
cchiefship (sing. muluka). 

‘misambwa. Ancient spiritual forces associated with rivers, waterfalls, great 
trees, and other natural phenomena. 

‘Mmengo. Capital inthe late nineteenth and early twentieth cent 


‘mugema. Ssaza chief of Busirro, “katikkiro” of the deceased kings; head of 
Colobus Monkey clan 

iugerere. Ssaza chief of Bugerere 

‘mukama. Term for king among some of Buganda’s neighbors. 

mukwenda, Ssaza chief of Ssingo. 

‘mumyuka, Chief of second rank, deputy. 

‘mutala, Village, newly acquired land. 

‘mutuba, Rank of chiefship, also branch of clan, barkeloth tree 

‘muzimu. Ancestor sprit. 

‘mwami. King in related languages, chief under the kabaka in Luganda. 

mweso. Board game. 

mwoyo. Life force, soul 

nabikande. A sister of the nnamasole who oversaw the birth and ensured the 
legitimacy of the king's children 

nnakaberenge. A female chief who provided food to the kabaka. 

nakyeyombekedde. Woman who con‘rols land independently of men 
(pl. bannakyeyombekedde). 

rnnamasole. Queen mother, a ruler whose authority mirrored the king’. 





rnvujjo. Land rent, originally tribute in produce owed t0 the allocator of a 
iba. 

‘obwesengeze. Form of chiefship commemorating service to a superior. 

okusala omusango. To judge (lit to cut) a case, 

‘okweebuula obuko, Process through which a woman increases her rights in 
‘@ marriage by returning to her own family until her husband has paid 
bridewealth. 


‘omusango. Hearing of cases in front of a chief and people who gathered to 
listen and voice their opinions. 


M6 Glossary 





. Treasurer, a regent in the first decades of colonial rule 
ppookino, Ssaza chief of Buddu, 


regents. Three chiefs who ruled in the name of Daudi Cwa during the first 
‘decades of colonial rule. 


‘sabagabo. Third-level subordinate chiet. 
‘second katikkiro. Chiefly title during the 1890s 
ssabaganzi. Brother of the nnamasole, uncle of the kabaka, 
ssaza, Province 

ssekiboobo, Ssaza chief of Kyaggwe. 

ssiga. The largest subdivision of a clan (pl. massiga). 


‘wolungo. Keeper of the king's twin figure; a chiefly tile in Bunyoro that 
‘became kimbugwe in Buganda, 
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